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| The Lumberman’s «1s: <0 


\ Secretary Davis, of the 


i e United States Depart- 
pportunity ment ob tas en 
Ds that the trend in residen- 


i tial building is from one- 
| family dwellings to apartments. In 1921, of the dwelling places provided in 
new buildings, 58 percent were for the housing of one family each, compared 
with 24 percent in apartment houses, while 17 percent comprised two-family 
dwellings. In 1927, however, 48 percent of the families domiciled in new i 
buildings were provided for in new apartment houses and only 38 percent in ie 
: single family dwellings. 
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It is time for the lumbermen to get busy talking about home ownership—the 
: building up of our citizenship. ie 


| In addition there comes a statement from the American Bankers’ Associa- 
‘| tion showing the largest gain in savings bank accounts on record — an in- 
crease of $17 per person during the present year. Not only has the number of 
depositors increased, but the amount in the savings accounts has increased 
2 to the staggering total of $28,412,961,000. Think of the houses that would is 
Ks build. Another golden opportunity for lumbermen to talk home ownership. i | 








Who is going to get the business made available through this money in the : | 
savings banks? : | 


Who is going to talk about the lumber business, so lumber will be sold for | 
building one-family dwellings—the real homes? | 


Are the apartment builders, the real estate people, going to get this money 
| out of the savings banks? Will it be spent for automobiles, radios, etc. ? 


Thrift, savings, home- 


‘ owning, all should go to- ° + 
‘I gether. a iS e O H N 


Great opportunities 


mer to do about it? 
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A WORD TO ALL 
LUMBER BUYERS 


You know that value is a combination of 
quality and price. Your interest then in lum- 
ber you buy is, “What’s its quality?” and 
“How does the price for that quality compare 
with the offerings of other sellers?” 


Our position right here on the ground—our 
close daily contact with Inland Empire and 
California mills—enables us intelligently to 
answer these questions that are so vital to you. 


Result: We can fill your needs in Pondosa 
and Idaho White Pine, California White and 
Sugar Pine from the best mills to your distinct 
advantage, 


WANT PROOF? Let us give you the 
figures on a trial car. Remember value 
is what we guarantee—best quality for 
the money. 


DUFFY-HAMACHER LUMBER CoO. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
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Lamella Roof for Texas Steel Casting Co., Houston, Texas. 


“LAMELLA” 


(PATENTED ) 


Trussless ARCH ROOFS 


Clear Floor Space—No Columns—No Trusses 


Not an inch of waste space under a Lamella constructed roof. Clear arched 
spans up to 150 feet. Unobstructed floors, no columns,—no trusses. Built of short 
length lumber they can be quickly erected without the use of cranes or skilled 
labor. The best and most inexpensive construction for mill or shed. 





For full information write 


LAMELLA ROOF SYNDICATE, Inc. 
45 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


THE TRUSSLESS ROOF CO. LAMELLA TRUSSLESS ROOF CO. 
1007 S. Harvard Blvd., Los Angeles. Calif. 801 Kirby Bidg., Houston, Texas 
LAMELLA CONSTRUCTIONS, Inc. MISSOURI LAMELLA ROOF CO. 
$1 Norris Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 904 Bank of Commerce Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 











































$] ().22 To Become a 


= Trained Lumberman 


Our practical Retail Lumbermen’s 
Training Course, consisting of 16 pa- 
pers, has proven to be the most popular 
and inexpensive that has ever been 
offered. This popularity has been caused 
by leaving out all unnecessary frills and 
puzzling phrases. Every one of the 
16 papers has been prepared by prac- 
tical and successful retail lumbermen. 
Nothing but the best and useful in- 
formation is given. We receive hun- 
dreds of enrollments every year from 
all parts of the country. 

Make good use of the winter months 
by becoming a thoroughly trained and 
competent lumberman. 


We have recently completely revised 
some of the papers, bringing them right 
up-to-date. 

Write today for prospectus. 


Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
407 Scott Block, 


Winnipeg, Canada 





Every Lumber Dealer f 
Should Read Thise 


“Our estimator in our general office has 
used ‘Automatic Building Costs’, has checked 
the figures arrived at and has found them sur- 
prisingly accurate. He advises me that he can 
estimate an ordinary small house with 
‘Automatic Building Costs’ in from 3 to 15 
minutes, as he has timed himself on a number 
of occasions.” 





—Spahn & Rose Lumber Co. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


By G. D. Rose, President. 


You, too, can figure all types of houses— 
frame, brick, stucco, plain gable, Dutch Colo- 
nial or English design —ten times faster 
with “Automatic Building Costs” than with 
any other method. It'll cost you just $15 to 
end your figuring problems for all time. 


[ann nnn mann nnn 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
I should like to see “Automatic Building Costs.” *Send mea copy for 


10 days FREE examination. It is agreed that if I do not want to buy this 
book, I may return it without obligation. 


*Subject to approval of Management. 
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Financing Is Potent in Selling Homes 


ROBABLY, THERE are few persons living in rented homes 
Dp or apartments that would not prefer to live in homes of 

their own. Many of them hope to own their homes at some 
indefinite time in the future. A few, it may be, already have ac- 
cumulated considerable funds toward the purchase of homes, and 
some of them may own lots on which they expect to build. All 
are prospective purchasers of lumber and they require only aid in 
financing in order to become actual home owners. In other 
words, there are hundreds of customers for the lumbermen who, 
if they were put in the way of borrowing the needed amounts, 
would become real customers. 

Since the sellers of nearly all goods and commodities promote 
many of their sales by instalment selling or by some other means 
of financing purchasers who have not the means to pay cash in 
full, people generally have become accustomed to that method of 
buying and they rather expect it, whatever their purchases may 
be. Because the home represents not only a bigger outlay in 
money and generally a more profitable investment for the buyer 
than others for which money is advanced, the selling of homes on 


i 


keep these facts in mind and then find ways to finance home buijg. 
ing in their own communities will seldom have cause to complain 
of dull trade. 





Perpetuating Forest Products Communities 


CONOMIC CONVERSION of timber into marketable products 

( : requires that the sawmill shall be close to the forest. Nor. 
mally, also, manufacturing economy has encouraged, if it 

has not required that the refinement of lumber into finished prod. 
ucts shall take place in factories close to available supplies of raw 
materials. For these reasons furniture factories and other wood 
consuming industries have commonly been established in the for. 
ested States within easy reach of lumber manufacturing plants, 
In the progress of lumber manufacture in this country, however, 
as the forests have been removed from nearby lands the distance 
has been steadily growing greater between users of lumber and 
their sources of supply, thus injecting freight as an increasingly 
potent factor in the cost of raw materials and finished products, 
The development that has thus taken place appears to have been 
logical if not inevitable. Until recently, the sawmill’s only re. 





T. a meeting of the directors of the National Lum- 
A ber Manufacturers’ Association, held in Chicago 

Dec. 6, Wilson Compton, secretary and manager 
of that organization, made a notable report. Because 
of the subjects discussed, the problems stated and the 
proposals made, this report constitutes a message to 
all lumbermen. Though addressed primarily to the 
directors of the National association, the report deals 
with matters that vitally concern all branches of the 
industry. Mr. Compton, in fact, surveyed the field, its 
needs and the attempts to supply them, its problems 
and the efforts to solve them. 

Because the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that the 
entire lumber industry would be benefited through a 
careful perusal of Mr. Compton’s address by its readers 
and by lumbermen generally, it is being published in 
this paper in full. The first instalment appears in this 
issue and the final instalment will appear in the next. 
No attempt is made here to review, digest or sum- 
marize the address, because if the industry is to derive 
the most possible benefit it must be from a careful 
reading of the entire address by many lumbermen and 
the adoption of the policies recommended. 





A Vital Message to the Lumber Industry 


It may be said here that plain-speaking character- 
izes the report throughout. Mr. Compton uses a 
phraseology that nobody can mistake or misunder- 
stand; he places responsibility for undesirable condi- 
tions squarely upon the lumbermen themselves, and at 
the same time that he points the way to improvement 
he states in unequivocal terms what must be done and 
who must do it if improvement is to be realized. He 
makes the fact plain that if the industry is to be placed 
upon a stable and permanently profitable basis it will 
have to be put there by lumbermen. Mere wishing, 
mere adopting resolutions, mere acceptance of princi- 
ples, or any other sort of “paper” action will not ac- 
complish that end. 

Finally, readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are 
urged to read with the utmost care each instalment of 
Mr. Compton’s address as it appears, and to preserve 
both for future re-reading and reference. In it are con- 
centrated the fruits of many years of profound study 
and rich experience, and the doctrine inculcated by Mr. 
Compton is manifestly so sound that it will not soon 
be out of date if ever. 








instalments is both more wise and necessary from the viewpoint of 
the buyer and more safe from the viewpoint of the lender or seller. 

Lumber is used in larger amounts in the building of modest dwell- 
ings, such as may be sold on deferred payment plans, than for any 
other structural purposes. Building of this type affords the lumber 
dealer his most profitable outlet for lumber and other building ma- 
terials. As financing is the one essential to the selling of many 
house bills every lumberman ought to make every possible effort 
to supply money for this purpose. The time when the dealer can 
ignore the sales methods of vendors of other commodities has long 
since passed. It is not alone the money the prospective buyer has 
in the bank that determines whether and what he shall buy; it is 
his earning power and the ability of the seller to enable him to 
anticipate it that determines these matters. 

The lumber dealer has one very great advantage over all other 
merchants in the commodity he sells and in the purpose for which 
it is used. Nobody can ever question the propriety of selling lumber 
for the building of homes, and if going into debt for the purchase 
of a home can not be justified it is hard to believe that going into 
debt for any purpose can be justified. Not only is the home a 
good investment for the buyer and a good security for the lender, 
but home ownership is good for the community. Lumbermen who 


course, upon the exhaustion of its local timber resources, has been 
to move to another stand of timber. Though logs have been hauled 
longer and longer distances from forest to mill, these distances 
are limited by the cost of transportation as a factor in the total 
cost of the wood product. To a very large extent the sawmill un- 
avoidably has been a nomadic institution, with a permanency of 
location commonly not exceeding a few decades. When it has 
moved, it has often left behind or has wiped out an industrial com- 
munity, largely specialized in make-up and chiefly if not wholly 
dependent upon an industry that has disappeared. 

Exactly as the cutting away of successive timber stands has de 
termined the character of the lumber industry in the past, it fol- 
lows that reforestation must determine its character in the future. 
When a lumber manufacturing plant has been located close to or in 
the midst of cutover lands suited to timber growing and whet 
those lands have been put to tree-growing, a new era has been 
opened up for that plant. It has ceased to be a nomad. The com- 
munity dependent upon its operations has no longer been threatened 
with annihilation or abandonment. All that formerly has been 
temporary has soon begun to take on the character of permanence. 

But reforestation not only has given permanence to the lumber 
manufacturing community; with the necessity of growing trees 
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has come the necessity of closer utilization of them. With the 
increase in distance between the sawmill and wood consuming man- 
ufacturer has come the necessity of reducing freight cost by 
avoiding the transportation of useless material and the wastes of 
manufacture. This has meant either the establishment of wood 
consuming plants near sawmills or the further refinement of lumber 
It has meant also the 
establishment of by-products plants that can convert into market- 
able commodities the wastes of lumber manufacturing and wood 


products by the lumber manufacturers. 


consuming industries. 


During the many years that the supply of virgin timber has 
been in process of exhaustion there have been many attempts at 
adjustment to the new situation. These efforts have been so numer- 
ous and so yaried that they can hardly be said to indicate a uniform 
trend. But to the lumber manufacturer who has foreseen the in- 
evitable, opportunities have appeared as regularly as changes have 
while to the millman who has thought that 
everything must go on as in the past or. not at all, exhaustion of 


become necessary; 


years ago. 


the virgin forests has seemed to mean the doom of the lumber 
industry. To some woaod-users forest depletion has suggested the 
use of other materials, while to others it has merely meant the 
necessity of putting tree growing upon an economic basis. 

Despite the fears that still occasionally are expressed regarding 
the steady cutting away of the forests, a splendid start has been 
made toward their replacement, and there are abundant signs in 
all the forested regions of adjustment in methods of lumber manu- 
facture and in methods of refinement and utilization that assure 
permanence for lumber and wood-using industries. 
few decades into the future, one may see a stable lumber industry, 
founded upon a perpetual supply of trees; permanent communities, 
built up around lumber manufacturing, pulp and paper and other 
wood consuming plants that supply raw materials and finished 
products that always will be in large demand. 
the lumber industry of the future promises to be as great an im- 
provement over the present as the present is over that of fifty 


Looking a 


Thus conceived, 





Georgia Retailers in Annual 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ATLANTA, Ga., Dec. 12.—The Georgia Re- 
tail Lumber & Millwork Association convened 
here today. President M. E. Dyess, of the 
Augusta Lumber Co., presided. The directors 
met on Tuesday night and discussed several 
important matters to be presented to the as- 





Note: A complete report of the 
annual meeting of the Georgia Retail 
Lumber & Millwork Association will ap- 
pear in the Dec. 22 issue of the Amer- 
1cAN LUMBERMAN.—EpITor. 





sociation for approval later. Ten new mem- 
bers joined the association, and the nominating 
and resolutions committees were appointed. 
One of the principal speakers on Wednesday 
was C. B. Harman, secretary-treasurer of the 
Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, who outlined the group and 
listing bureau plan of that organization, which 
plan was favored and a committee named to 
give it consideration. Other speakers were 
J. I. Farish, of the Southern Pine Association ; 
Allen G. Loehr, of the Alabama Lumber & 
Building Material Association; J. P. Rapp, of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and H. R. Mahoney, of the Mahoney 
Lumber Co. Fifty people were present. At 
the annual banquet on Wednesday night, Ray- 
mond Kline Macys was the principal speaker ; 
he spoke on studying consumers’ buying habits. 
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Annual of Montreal Association 


MonTreAL, Que., Dec. 10.—After several 
years of depression, brighter conditions in Can- 
ada’s lumber industry were pointed out today 
in the presidential report at the annual meet- 
ing of the Montreal Lumber Association by 
Claude V. Villiers, in the Board of Trade 
Chambers. 


A ray of satisfaction shines on the lumber 
business for the first time in several years, 
he declared. The surplus of lumber in the 
eastern part of North America, which has 
been a decidedly unfavorable factor during the 
last few years, has definitely disappeared. 
Contributing factors to this more healthy con- 
dition consist of a diminishing cut for the 
last three or four seasons; the absorption by 
the pulp and paper industry of several large 
Sawmills with their limits, which manu- 
factured in the past millions of feet of lum- 
ber but have now ceased to operate; four 
consecutive highly remunerative harvests 
which have created a much greater demand 
for lumber in the West, thereby reducing ship- 
ments of West Coast lumber to the East; 
and a gratifying increase in the volume of 
all kinds of business generally. 


Officers were elected as follows: 
President—Arthur H. Campbell. 

Vice president—Stewart F, Rutherford. 
Secretary-treasurer—H. C. Beatty. 


Directors—George A. 
nan, and Claude Villiers. 


Stewart Rutherford was nominated by the 
association for election to the council of the 
Board of Trade for 1929. 


Ohio District Elects 


Co_umBus, Ou10, Dec. 11—The annual meet- 
ing of District No. 8 of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers’ was held ‘at the 
Chittenden Hotel, Dec. 10, with a fair attend- 
ance. Speakers were Howard McLees, as- 
sistant secretary of the Ohio association, who 
described the activities of various districts 
throughout Ohio which are meeting regularly. 
He also spoke of the matter of business ethics, 
particularly with reference to the relations be- 
tween manufacturers of roofing and other 
materials and dealers. 

Howard Potter, of the Potter Lumber & 
Supply Co., of Worthington, president of the 
Ohio association and a member of the district, 
also spoke. He told of the progress in pre- 
paring an interesting program for the coming 
annual meeting of the Ohio Association of Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers, which will be held at 
Columbus, Jan. 28 to 30 inclusive. He pre- 
dicted a larger attendance than ever before. 

Officers elected by the district were T. A. 
Jones, president (re-elected); C. R. Trevitt, 
vice chairman; R. M. Lucas, secretary and 
Frank H. Lumbert, jr., treasurer. The dis- 
trict will meet frequently after the first of 
the year. 


Grier, E. H. McLen- 


Lumberman Found Drowned 


[Special telegram to American LumBeRMAN] 

PortLaND, Ore., Dec. 11.—The body of A. 
H. Leete, a Michigan lumberman who came 
here two years ago, was found in a lake near 
Portland on Dec. 9, where he lost his life while 
fishing on Nov. 7, since which time he has 
been missing. Mr. Leete came here from Port 
Austin, Mich. A widow and son, James, sur- 
vive him. The son, who looks after affairs 
in Michigan, has been here since his father 
was missing. The body was shipped to North 
Branch, Mich., today. 





Secretary Has New Daughter 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 
WasHincton, D. C., Dec. 13.—A_ baby 
daughter, Helen M. Compton, was born this 
morning to Mrs. Wilson Compton, wife of the 
secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. The Comptons 
now have two girls and two boys. 


Four BENTS of creosoted wood and one of 
concrete piers and steel constitute the “over- 
head pass” (a bridge 20 feet wide and 127 
feet long) over the Santa Fe tracks on the 
National Old Trails Highway 7 miles west of 
Los Lunas, N. M. The floor of 2x4s set on 
edge, covered with 8 inches of gravel, thor- 
oughly oiled, is protected from sparks from 
beneath by steel “blast plates.” 





Orders 85 Percent of Production 


[Special telegram to Amertcan LuMBERMAN] 


Wasurncton, D. C., Dec. 13—Four hundred and eighty-six softwood mills of seven associa- 


tions with normal production of 356,259,000 feet, 
Dec. 8 as 90 percent, shipments 79 percent and orders 77 percent of normal production. 
shipments were 87 percent and the orders 85 percent of actual production. 


gave actual production during week ended 
The 
The week’s figures 


for normal and actual production, shipments and orders follow: 











No. of Normal Actual 
Sorrwoops— Mills Output Output Shipments Orders 
Southern Pine Association..........e++ee+ 141 78,455,000 69,975,000 65,838,000 60,656,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..... 191 209,606,000 177,522,000 144,035,000 145,762,000 
Western Pine Mfrs. Association........ e 33 19,427,000 28,905,000 23,968,000 21,758,000 
Calif. White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn.... 21 19,291,000 23,432,000 23,577,000 26,045,000 
California Redwood Association...... ee 7,880,000 7,464,000 5,476,000 6,639,000 
North Carolina Pine Association......... o 77 16,200,000 11,284,000 11,444,000 7,889,000 
Northern Pine Mfrs. Association.........-. 9 5,400,000 2,475,000 6,400,000 3,928,000 
486 356,259,000 321,057,000 280,738,000 272,677,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn 46 20,706,000 4,541,000 3,678,000 3,456,000 
Totals, softwoods ..... eéwdes ebedeocee 6532 376,965,000 325,598,000 284,416,000 276,133,000 
Harpwoops— 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn 73+ 15,259,000 8,318,000 8,311,000 9,308,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute....... 3077 55,300,000 43,371,000 44,442,000 42,533,000 
Totals, hardwoods .......+.. evoccesscseeet TO,558000 51,689,000 52,753,000 51,841,000 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood figures are for week ended Dec. 1, 


converted to lumber scale. 


Northern Hemlock units represent daily capacity of 35,000 feet; 


tute a capacity of 30,000 feet. 


and production is log 


those of Hardwood Insti- 
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Lumber Prices in 1879 


This company will shortly celebrate its 50th 
birthday and our different departments are 
particularly desirous of making comparisons 
of prevailing prices at this time, as against 
those of 1879, at which time this company 
was organized. 

Our lumber department, being of compara- 
tively recent origin, does not have data in its 
files dating back this far, and we will be very 
appreciative of any help that you can give us 
in connection with values at that time on 
items in cypress, southern pine, North Caro- 
lina pine, hardwoods, or any other species 
which you might have available.—INQuIRy No. 
2,234. 

[This inquiry comes from the manager. of a 
southern concern. Though the “Northwestern 
Lumberman,” one of the predecessors of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was published some 
years prior to 1879, and though market prices 
were quoted at many different lumber centers, 
the papers of that period contained little in- 
formation about lumber prices in the South. 
It unfortunately happens also that the bound 
volume of the Northwestern Lumberman for 
1879 is missing from the files. 

In view of the conditions thus outlined it 
has been thought that the purposes of this in- 
quirer would be served by price data taken 
from the papers at the end of 1878 and at the 
beginning of 1880. Accordingly, the following 
material has been supplied: 

[Northwestern Lumberman, Dec. 28, 1878, Page 8) 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

WHOLESALE RATES AT DEPOTS AND LEVEE 
YELLOW PINE 


Clear & 2nd clear flooring, green..... $17.00@18.00 
Common flooring, green ........+++++-. 11.00 
Clear & 2nd clear flooring, dry....... 17.00@18.00 
Common flooring, Gry «...ccccccccceces 12.00@13.00 
Clear’& 2nd clear step-plank, green... 20.00@23.00 
Clear & 2nd clear step-plank, dry..... 22.00 @ 24.00 
POPLAR 
Good mill-run boards, green.......... $15.00@16.00 
Good mill-run boards, dry...........+. 16.00 @17.00 
Clear & 2nd clear box boards......... 22.00 @ 25.00 
Clear and 2nd clear b’ds & st’ps, gr’n.. 20.00@22.00 
Common boards and strips............ 12.00 @13.00 
Chair plank, mill-run, green.......... 16.00@17.00 
WALNUT 
Choice mill-run boards, green.........$37.560@40.00 
Choice mill-run boards, dry .......... 42.50@45.00 
Clear & 2nd clear b’ds & pl’k, green.. 50.00@55.00 
Clear & 2nd clear b’ds & pl’k, dry..... 55.00@60.00 
Common do., green and dry....... -» 25.00@30.00 
Dt isp hended b4bGeceeeeemeees nee ceé 13.00@16.00 
CHERRY 


Choice mill-run boards & plank.. 
RED CEDAR 
Posts hewn or sawed, per 100 p’cs... 


- -$30.00@35.00 


- $22.00 @ 24.00 


Timber hewn, per Ekcecvacetdesocesa 20.00 @ 22.00 
Timber sawed, per M ft.....ccecsceece 24.00 @27.00 
ASH 
Choice mill-run, green .........see0- $ 15.00 
Sees OO GOT cccccccesedéceeeece 15.00 @16.00 
See Ge, OER oc cedeieceoswesovns 21.00@22.00 
OAK 
Choice wagon maker’s stock.......... $18.00@25.00 
Choice building lumber...........se08:. 15.00 @19.00 
HICKORY 
n.d wtassnedebnOee dain aen abba ass $30.00@32.50 
LATH 
ee SOS OM Wr cec cacracccntcess $ 1.90@ 2.00 
SHINGLES 

Steady demand at prices quoted: 
GeGGs,. BO-OR., GE GOP. « occcccccceccccs $ 2.70@ 2.80 
ee ein; OO MENEescccncetcsencosve 2.25@ 2.50 
EE Mis OE OD acne vcevrsevaceecs 1.85@ 2.00 
re nhs ie eta eve ebedese stews 1.15@ 1.25 
RRR re ret eee 3.25@ 3.50 


ST. LOUIS YARD QUOTATIONS 
WHITE PINE 


First & 2nd clear 1 to 2-in. rough..... $34.00@35.00 
Thirds, 1 to 2-inch, rough............. 28.00@30.00 
Selects, 1 to 3-in. rough.........cc.se- 20.00 @ 25.00 
Seeee Beards A, FOUGR... 2. ccccccceces 29.00@ 32.00 
Steck beards B, rough... ...ccccccccse 26.00@ 28.00 
Stock boards C, rough..........: Ss eats 19.00@20.00 
Steck boards D, rough.......0-ccccees 14.50 @17.00 
re rn Mi NED, . ocnacccoenseceén 32.00 @ 34.00 
... vewasévewctbs 30.00 @32.00 
Box boards C, rough........... eee heed 22.50 
Flooring, D and M, ist common....... 26.00 @27.00 
Flooring, D and M, 2nd common...... 22.50@ 25.00 
Flooring, D and M, 3rd common...... 17.50 @18.50 
Flooring, D and M, 4th common..... - 14.50@156.00 


Siding, lst and 2nd clear............. 17.00 
SEG, BHC GOURMIEE... cccccccccccccecee 14.50@15.00 
ee eS ene enews 12.50@13.00 
BIGiING, SEA COMMOM. 2... sccccccccesecs 9.50@10.00 
i A, MN so a ale tw eclnean 8.00@ 8.50 
Ceiling, Ist common %...........cs00. 15.50@16.00 
Ceiling, 2nd common %.............. 13.50@14.00 


Ceiling, 3rd common % 


Ceiling, 1st common %..............2- 0.00 
Ceiling, 2nd common %............... 16.00 
Ceiling, 3rd common %........0...ce0% 14.00 
Cefling, 1st common %.............0e. 26.00 
Ceiling, 2nd common %............... 22.00 
Common boards, No. 1, 12-20 ft....... 13.00 @14.50 
Common boards, No. 2, 12-20 ft....... 12.50@13.00 
DE cA cre tsua’ Mé0ebeeeee +e ecewws 11.00@11.50 
I ed oe are Ce ake ik a ae ei 13.00@14.00 


i Ci ners oc obevaekwas.secleneme 12.00 @12.50 
Fencing, cull -- 11.00@11.50 





Dimension, 10 to 16 feet 12.50@13.00 
Dimension, 18 to 20 feet 13.50@14.00 
Grub plank and Grub joists........... 10.50@11.00 
BEE seta neekseuWt evades ware <oeue.ne 1.90@ 2.20 
Shingles, common to medium......... 1.25@ 1.60 
Shingles, sawed extra clear............ lo 
EM 6B ead Ane aee a ws cabanwe eine be ® 2.40@ 2.50 
Pickets (flat) D 4S & fancy head.... 18.00@20.00 
Pickets (flat) rough, clear............ 14.00@15.00 
Pickets (flat) rough, common......... 
YELLOW PINE 

Flooring, D and M 1st & 2nd clear....$24.00@25.00 
a OO SG OG eee 20.00@ 21.00 
Flooring, D andj M common........... 17.00@18.00 


Stair Plank, D 2 8 34.00@35.00 
[NORTHWESTERN LUMBERMAN, Jan. 10, 1880] 
NEW YORK CITY, JAN. 5, 1880 


YELLOW PINE—CARGO PRICES 
PE oc neeweeuatecnsaskdacveecas eked $21.00@24.00 
Step Plank . 5 
INL: cats dg: 6 termere wintea @ Suman és eae 
PR adktagvndtiedaseeses-nedadkeveses 





BOSTON, MASS., JAN, 5, 1880 
SOUTHERN PINE 


NS SET ORE I a ae eee $20.00 @ 23.00 
30.00 


ER 5. wk wh ancere dre wre ew was oes . 
SE oc nted ratbhieheseiwedbonceeen 23.00 @27.00 
I ee 28.00@30.00 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., DEC. 27, 1879 
Benmtiind, SUS BO BRBRS. occ cccecevese Q 25.00 
on On es as we ees cat keane eens 25.00 @ 28.00 
Weeeness BEET BR. WO. Bec cic cic cccwnee 3 
Flooring 1-in. Va. .. 


Flooring 1x1% Ga. & Fla............. 21.0 
Cypress Shingles 24-in. hrt............ °@22.0 
SN i ME Lo ere tna '5. ie da aha ecsep e e  laeae ica 14.00 
Pe MRL Misc cbcaescas es seies 11.00 
Mh, MD bb en suekiadenaeien 30.00 
Cedar shingles 30-in. hand dressed..... 25.00 
CES POUND CrBli soc scsvltcrssccswees 0.35 
CRONGNEE DOME FB oc ckcicccccccccces 0.28 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Feb, 21, 
1920, page 83, appeared an article giving prices 
in April, 1879, as quoted by a Chicago con- 
cern to an Illinois country dealer, as follows: 


HARK! SOME PRICES OF 1879 


Now all you lumbermen who have been com- 
menting, condemning, justifying, or just plain 
Swearing over the present high prices for lumber, 
just listen to this about the good old days. 

In April (No April fool joke either) of 1879, the 
J. Beidler & Bro. Lumber Co., of Chicago, wrote 
to Kent & Kirker of Clinton, Ill, as follows: 


“We have in our Laflin Street yard the follow- 
ing lumber which we will sell at prices annexed: 


4-inch common fencing, 12, 14 and 18 feet...$ 9.09 


6-inch Common fencing, 14 foot... ........ 9.00 
SE EO eee 9.75 
10-inch A sheathing, 14 foot................, 22.00 
12-inch A sheathing, 14 and 16 foot......... 25.00 
re Dee, Oe, BO, BS BOOBs bce sccdvwceeccsn 8.00 


OO Se ee ree 8.50 
2x4’s, 16 foot and 2x6’s, 12, 14, 16 and 18 foot 9.09 
i ee GE A rae ae Wikies mewned eo aacuinele 


Hope to be favored by your order, 
Respectfully yours, 
J. Beidler & Bro. Lumber Co,” 


It appears*By»the correspondence that Kent & 
Kirker had beem quoted by the same concern in 
March, and as no order was forthcoming the fore- 
going quotations were 25 and 50 cents under the 
March quotations. Judging from that, they had 
to cut prices just a little in those days to get the 
business. We submit this story to readers as a 
choice bit of light winter reading. 


This information is published with the 
thought that it will be of considerable interest 
to many readers.—EpiTor. | 
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A Kansas subscriber writes:| tage. Without the 


“We are having a good trade 
Santa Fe 


country is an excellent one! supp 


ing use of these great prairies 
by raising and herding stock 
upon them.” 

.2. 8 


what exceptional period for 
lumbermen. * * * Everyone 
must be familiar with the his- 
tory of this year’s hung up 


logs, from the time they were|,.. estimated 


first cut and skidded down to about 83,500,000 feet of lum- 
The ab-| ber this season. 


the present moment. 
sence of those logs kept many 
of the mills on the Chippewa, 
Black, Wisconsin and Missis- 
sippi rivers idle 


which these logs would have) by land as by water. 
along the Atchison, Topeka & | yielded there has been stock 
Railroad. The pm and to spare; had the 
y been increased to the| duced 

for farming and grazing and | extent of the three or four 
many of the farmers are mak-| hundred million feet 
back in the streams, there is 
no question that there would 
have been such an overplus as 
would have cut prices down) stock of logs, yet they have 
Taking a cursory glance to nothing. Looking backward 
over the eight months ending |‘t is possible ~~ see how nar- 
Dec. 1, it is not difficult to|TOWly the trade escaped a 


: _| competition more 
see that it has been & some than any which it has ever 


been called upon to endure. 


Mills at Davenport, Iowa, 


It has been demonstrated 
during aj|that mills need not depend 


into lumber 
To see 
what effect the few logging 
roads already built have pro- 
upon the available 
stock it is only necessary to 
note the receipts at this point 
since the opening of naviga- 
tion. The Lake Michigan mills 
began the season with a short 


lumber | their conversion 


lying 


already sent to Chicago near- 
ly 1,000,000,000 feet of lumber. 


A Wisconsin correspondent 
writes the Lumserman that 
his experience with the com- 
mon yellow cedar of that re- 
gion proves it to be fully as 
durable for railroad ties as 
white oak and good for ten 
years’ hard service. It holds 
spikes sufficiently well for all 
ordinary use — short curves 
only excepted. Along the 
shores of Green Bay cedar 


disastrous 


to have cut 


large part of the time when| wholly upon the weather and | trees can be obtained for about 


they would ordinarily be at|the stage of water 
and ‘ unquestionably | streams for material to keep 
made a very material differ-| them busy. Practical experi- 


work, 


ence in the outcome of the 
year’s work. We think it can 





in the| one-half the cost of oak. 


* # @# 
Dubuque sawmills have cut 


ment has proved that under| 18,825,000 feet of lumber this 
some conditions logs can be! season, as compared with 21,- 
hardly be disputed that this| conveyed as well—and neg. 250,000 feet last year. 
difference has been an advan-| as cheaply—to the place of 


All of 
the mills are now closed down. 
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Southern Pine Buyers Quick to Accept Concessions 
The southern pine market is not maintaining as firm a 


front as in recent weeks. In November the mills shipped 
9 percent more than they cut, so that stocks are low. But 
orders were only 1 percent larger than the cut, and there 
has been quite a decrease in files of unfilled orders, the 
average unfilled per unit on Dec. 7 being 22 percent lower 
than on Oct. 5. Some of the larger mills are therefore 
eager to build up their files, and the weakness in small- 
mill products has made it necessary to concede on prices. 
But the whole list seems to be affected by) the current 
weakness, with the exception of timbers, reductions having 
been reported on such workings as flooring. The larger 
mills, however, are certain of the fundamental strength of 
their position, and even for immediate shipment orders 
are not giving way much. There is little buying for cur- 
rent needs, but the larger factors have been quick to place 
their requirements at small concessions, specifying ship- 
ment after the first of the year, for there is a rather gen- 
eral expectation that the market may move to higher than 
recent levels as soon as spring stocking up begins. 


Carolina Pine and Georgia Roofer Mills Curtail 


North Carolina pine has quieted down, though mixed car 
business for retail yards is considered fair for this season. 
There is a good consumption of box grades by industrial 
users, and some cargoes are being bought, but the ten- 
dency is to keep down stocks until after the first of the 
year. Shipments for the year to date have exceeded the 
cut by 5 percent, and November shipments were only 1 
percent less than the cut for that month. Order files are 
getting rather thin, however, and buyers have seized the 
opportunity to ask for reductions. Prices have softened 
a little on low grades, but there has not been much re- 
cession in the list as a whole. Some of the plants are going 
to shut down Dec. 22 to make annual repairs, and the con- 
sequent curtailment is expected to strengthen quotations. 

Some sellers of Georgia roofers have been accepting as 
low as $19.50 for 6-inch, but this figure does not represent 
the market for quality products, as association mills sold 
463,000 feet at an average of $21.45 during the week ended 
Dec. 8. There has already been some curtailment of out- 
put, and probably it will decline further until buying for 
the new season gets under way, so quotations are expected 
to hold at about the present level. 


Eastern Spruce Prices Firm Because of Light Supply 


Production of eastern spruce dimension by New Eng- 
land mills is very light, another of the larger plants hav- 
ing recently closed down. Trade is inactive, but the small- 
ness of the offerings has kept the base price firm at $2. 
Most of the Canadian mills producing random dimension 
are closed for the season, and there are few cargo arrivals 
in the eastern market, so that quotations remain $33, with 
some scarce items bringing $34. West Coast competition 
has become more severe, with concessions reported, .and 
southern boards are also being offered at lower figures. 
Eastern spruce boards, however, are in light supply, and 
prices seem to be firmly held. 


West Coast Fir Quotations Are Temporarily Softer 


Production of West Coast mills for the week ended Dec. 
8 was 2 percent higher than their average for the year 
to date, whereas in the preceding week it was 10 percent 
below the average. The increase is no doubt the effect 
of the placement of some rail cutting orders, and also the 
desire of the mills to round out stocks in preparation for 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 50 and 51; 


the extensive shutdown that is probable over the year end. 
Practically all large mills are curtailing, and the output of 
smaller operators will soon decline because of weather con- 
ditions. Stocks of 103 mills on Nov. 24 were still 16 per- 
cent below those of May 1, despite recent additions. No- 
vember shipments and orders took 85 percent of the cut, 
and shipments for the first week of December were 80 per- 
cent of the cut. In the last week, the proportions going 
to the various markets, were practically the same as in’ 
the preceding week. Prices seem to have lost some of 
their strength, concessions being obtainable on straight car 
loadings in the rail markets, and on large blocks for stock- 
ing up in the domestic cargo markets. But the weakness 
is not serious and undoubtedly will be temporary, for the 
statistical position of the mills is so strong that higher 
than recent prices are expected to be obtainable when buy- 
ers enter the market for next season’s needs. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Quotations Are Steady 


Northern pine production is now quite low, having de- 
clined to 51 percent of normal for the week ended Dec. 1, 
against 114 percent for the corresponding week of last year. 
There are indications that the winter log input will be 
smaller, for while larger operators count on a heavier pro- 
duction, many smaller loggers have been forced to abandon 
operations by unseasonably warm weather that prevented 
swamps from freezing. Shipments to date have fully 
equalled the cut, and considerable reduction in stocks is 
expected during winter. Business volume has been rather 
well maintained for this time of year, bookings being twice 
the cut, and shipments between three and four times as 
large. List prices are firmly maintained. 

Trade in northern hemlock is quiet, as country yards 
in Michigan and Wisconsin are out of the market except 
for current needs, which at this season are small. Novem- 
ber shipments took 95 percent of the cut, so that there is 
no accumulation at mill points. Shipments for the first 
48 weeks of the year exceeded the production by 18 per- 
cent. Prices are firm at $3 off Broughton list. 


Northern Hardwood Trade Is Good for This Season 


Demand for northern hardwoods is well maintained for 
this season, and is ahead of the present low production, 
November orders having been 34 percent above and ship- 
ments 37 percent above the month’s cut. Mill stocks have 
been steadily reduced during the second half of the year, 
whiie the increase in general industrial activity is improv- 
ing sales prospects. Automobile manufacturers appear to 
be finding a rather good demand for their new models. 
Furniture buying, while not active, is better than for some 
time. Finished stocks of northern hardwood flooring fac- 
tories are !ow, and both they and the interior trim plants 
are doing a good trade for this time of year. 


Southern Hardwood Cut Lower; Prices Strengthening 


Reports agree that the southern hardwood market has 
a strong tone. November orders exceeded the cut by 4 
percent, and shipments exceeded it by 3 percent. As in- 
creased industrial consumption is likely, further reduction 
of mill stocks is expected, especially as production is de- 
clining, and will be heavily curtailed by winter rains. Log- 
ging is reported to have been hindered by rising streams 
in the last week, and actual production was only 78 percent 
of normal, compared with 84 percent the preceding week. 
There is a large inquiry for stock for shipment after the 
first of the year, and some large bookings are being made, 
for prices are believed to be developing strength. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 73 to 77 
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A Masterpiece of 


Mill Construction 


Over a Million and a Half Feet of Lumber, Carefully Selected for Uses, as to 
Both Species and Grade, Used on Big Job 


[By Julius Seidel, President Julius Seidel Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo.] 


The use of diversified woods for modern factory con- 
struction achieved one of its greatest triumphs when the 
_architectural and engineering staff of the International 
Shoe Co. designed the new buildings that were added to 
its already immense tannery plant at Wood River, IIl., 
about ten miles north of East St. Louis, Ill. or fifteen miles 
from St. Louis, Mo. Many problems needed to be con- 
sidered, as the International Shoe Co. is noted for being 
efficient in not only one detail, but in all the phases of so 





ground area, are best described and visualized by the ac- 
companying photographs showing outside elevations, fram- 
ing and erection, as well as finished floor areas. 


Good lumber always available—How frequently do we 
hear the expressions of the unknowing to the effect that 
“good lumber” can not be secured. Such statements show 
lack of research or investigation. Good lumber has always 
been available and, furthermore, at fair values for the re- 
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This is an exterior view of two of the buildings of the International Shoe Co., which prefers mill construct ion, and carefully selects the 
species and grade of wood suited to each use 


great a business—the production and selling of shoes from 
the raw hides and other materials to perfectly designed and 
perfectly made quality footwear. It is the largest shoe 
manufacturer in the world. 


Plant location and designing—Its factories are located 
in many towns and cities of the country, as fully expressed 
by its name “International.” Its main offices are in St. 
Louis, Mo. Its architectural and engineering force is un- 
der the direction and supervision of Fred Hume, a director 
of the company. 

The lumber specified and used was selected as to species 
for its strength, adaptability and availability for the respec- 
tive purposes. The buildings, covering acres and acres of 

















spective kinds and qualities. But that’s not all. Native 
woods are naturally best known in the States where they 
grow, but they may not be adaptable to all purposes of mod- 
ern building construction. Nature has been most bountiful 
in its gift of diversified woods to the United States. Each 
species of wood fills a purpose and has a place. Various 


grades or qualities are offered for purposes for which they 
are best suited. 


Diversified kinds and uses—For structural work we need 
a wood that has strength plus endurance; for sheathing, 
sub-floors and the like, simply a sound material; for floors, 
a wood of a quality and kind that will stand abuse and 


hard wear and is therefore suitable for factory uses, or an 


article selected for beauty, grain and 
color: for home purposes. But that’s 
not all. Some woods were given us 
for exposures, for resistance to the ele- 
ments and endurance, if selected for 
physical characteristics (such as den- 
sity and heart content). There are 
other woods adapted for interior work 
only. 


Conditions to be considered—The ef- 
fects of conditions under which they 
will be used, such as exposure to mois- 
ture, fumes, acids, excessive heat and 
dryness, must all have consideration to 
get the best out of lumber used for 
buildings. For example, one would not 
use a dancing shoe or pump when digging 
a trench, or high boots on the dancing 
floor. Some leather is for endurance; 





This interior view of the second floor of the 

“tan building” of the International Shoe Co. 

shows the heavy fir timbers used for the frame, 

and the diagonally-laid subfloors of treated 
southern pine 
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some for style and finish. Thus, as may 
be seen, every man to his own business 

nN or calling. The International Shoe Co. 
having found that wood had given excel- 
lent service under conditions that sub- 
jected it to acids and fumes of its tan- 
neries, and vibrations caused by ma- 
chinery in its variousi factories, used 
wood also in this plant. 


Engineering knowledge paramount 












































e ac- —<An architect or engineer to know all i 
fram- these things must be “lumber minded” 
—should “‘know all,” “see all.” Thus on —s 
the International Shoe Co.’s engineers, P | os ; aFiii = 
O we with a life of practical knowledge | ae Bill ill 
- that and experience and construction as a e , 5 fh 
show background, picked out the States | a a _ ee 
‘ways whose forests could supply the species ee 
lé re- 
(Right) Interior view of second floor of the 
+ “dry and crust building” of the International 
Shoe Co. plant showing how finely the mill 
construction building of wood can be lighted. 
The completed maple top floor is shown here 
ing; Michigan, the maple top floor; 
California, the redwood for tanks ; and 
Oregon, the western pine tacking 
boards. 
| Modern type of impregnation—The 
Ae southern pine sub-floors were subject- 
ed to an impregnation pressure treat- 
ts the ment of Wolman salts. This treatment 
was determined upon because Wol- 
¢ manized lumber will not decay, is ver- 
ative min proof (not attacked by termites), 
they and fire resisting. It is odorless. It 
mod- leaves the wood in its original color, 
itiful and can be painted the same as un- 
Each treated wood. 
rious : . an 
they Enduring construction—The Inter- 
national Shoe Co. builds to endure, and 
William Enscore, one of its engi- 
need 
hing, (Left) Another view of the warehouse of the 
oors, International Shoe Co. plant, taken from the 
and first floor, showing how solidly these sturdy 
or an timbers were put together 
and 
hat’s they wanted for the respecte places. 
nm us ° 
e ele- Kinds of lumber used—Their con- 
1 for sideration of uses and suitable species 
den- for them resulted in the selection of 
. are Douglas fir for the structural timber 
work (some girders being 24 inches deep) ; 
southern pine for the 3-inch thick sub- 
P floors and 2-inch thick roof sheathing ; 
phd hard maple for the top flooring; red- 
they wood for the tanks (sixty-four of 
now them), and western pine for the tack- 
and ing boards. 
yn to 
| for Lumber contributing States—Thus 
1 not many States contributed; Oregon and 
ring Washington, the Douglas fir structural 
cing timber; Mississippi and Louisiana, the 
nce: southern pine sub-floors and sheath- 
f the (Right) Showing the heavy Douglas fir posts 
e Co. and girders of the International Shoe Co. 
a warehouse at Wood River, Ill., as work is 
edie 


Started on the second floor. Some timbers were 
24 inches wide 
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neers, a graduate of engineering and 
chemistry, “knows how.” In his lum- 
ber research, covering many years, he 
has been assisted by the staff of the 
Julius Seidel Lumber Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., whose pleasure it was to have 
furnished the lumber for this plant. 


A well deserved tribute to lumber— 
The diversified kinds of lumber used 
and the modern character and design 


of the buildings are certainly a tribute 
to the use of good lumber. 

The framework of the plant was 
built of 825,000 feet of structural 
grades of Douglas fir, individual mem- 
bers measuring up to 24 inches in 
width. For the sub-floors there was 
used 445,000 feet of southern pine that 
had been treated with Wolman salts, 
305,000 feet of this amount being 3x6- 
inch, and 140,000 feet of 2x6-inch. For 


the roof sheathing there was used 280, 
000 feet of matched southern pine, 
The top flooring consisted of 90,000 
feet of 1x4-inch hard maple. These 
items make a total of 1,640,000 board 
feet. Besides these, there was 40,000 
feet of inch select and better Pondosa 
pine used for tacking boards. Califor- 
nia redwood was used for the sixty- 
four tanks, size 8x8-feet square in sec- 
tion, and 6 feet high. 


News From West Coast Centers 


Survey Small Mills on Coast 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Dec. 8.—A production sur- 
vey of the small mills in the Douglas fir region 
of Washington and Oregon, designed to de- 
termine the amount of their output during 1928, 
is being conducted by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. The association gets week 
by week reports on production from 233 of the 
principal West Coast mills. The purpose of 
the survey is to obtain production figures from 
all the mills not supplying reports to the as- 
sociation regularly. 

The association hopes to be able to issue, 
shorily after the first of the year, an accurate 
collective report on the total production of 
Douglas fir, West Coast hemlock, western red 
cedar and Sitka spruce in Washington and 
Oregon during 1928. The percentage of the 
total output of lumber produced by the small 
mills ix this region has always been a more 
or less unknown quantity. With représentatives 
of the association calling on many of the firms 
not reporting production figures regularly, 
and with various agencies in the different dis- 
tricts co-operating with the association, it is be- 
lieved that the results will enable the associa- 
tion to present a clear picture of the. total 
lumber production for the year. 


Sales Plans of Merged Companies 


PorTLAND, Ore., Dec. 8.—Sales of the prod- 
uct of the Port Orford Cedar Products Co., 
of Marshfield, will be handled by Dant & Rus- 
sell, here, C. E. Dant being chairman of the 
board of directors of the recently formed 
merger at Marshfield of the plants and prop- 
erties of the Coos Veneer & Box Co., the 
Western White Cedar Co. and the Pacific 
Veneer Co., under the name mentioned above. 

The new firm is capitalized at $5,000,000, 
under the laws of Delaware. Timber assembled 
under the merger is said to cruise 412,000,000 
feet of white cedar and more than a billion 
feet. of fir. In these holdings are included 
timber recently bought by A. E. Adelsberger, 
of Marshfield, and C. E, Dant, of Portland, 
from the Coos Bay Lumber Co. on Siletz River 
and near Port Orford. The plants specialize 
in the manufacture of battery separators, Vene- 
tian blinds, pattern stock and lath, but manu- 
facture also box shooks and other wood prod- 
ucts. Other officers of the firm, in addition 
to Mr. Dant, are A. E. Adelsberger, president; 
Benjamin Ostlind, vice president; John D. 
Gross, secretary, and Claude Nasburg, treas- 
urer. Mr. Adelsberger will have charge of the 
timber operations, and the manufacturing end 
will be looked after by Benjamin Ostlind. 

This merger and the large purchase$ of Port 
Orford cedar recently made by the Evans Auto 
Loading Co., of Detroit, place the. bulk of 
Port Orford cedar in control of two organiza- 
tions and centralize the battery \geparator 
manufacturing business, especially, in-two sell- 
ing offices, with C. E. Dant and R. M. Singer, 
respectively, in charge, Mr. Singer being the 
sales manager for the manufacturing plants on 
Coos Bay of the Evans company. E. S. Evans, 
of Detroit, president of the Evans Auto Load- 
ing Co., was in Portland this week, having re- 
turned from a trip to San Francisco, and with 


him was M. D. Tucker of Detroit, vice president 
of the company. The purchases of the Evans 
Auto Loading Co. included the plants and tim- 
ber of the Western Lumber Manufacturing Co. 
and the W. J. Conrad Lumber Co., as pre- 
viously reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
J. H. Hailey, of Marshfield, is production man- 
ager for this organization’s western division. 


Have Class in Public Speaking 


SPOKANE, WaSH., Dec. 8.—A strong impres- 
sion was made at the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club 
luncheon yesterday by Robert L. Jones, busi- 
ness analyst and counselor, in his talk on “The 
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The medicine featured in this illustration is 
known the country over and recently more 
attention has been attracted to it by reason of 
an advertising feature in drug stores all over 
the country showing a pretty little girl in a 
wooden box, holding two bottles of the medi- 
cine. This medicine has been shipped in 
wooden boxes for more than a quarter of a 
century and the manufacturers say that in addi- 
tion to carrying it to the dealers in good con- 
dition, the wooden boxes have an excellent 
advertising value 





Four Square Lumber Merchant.” Added in- 
terest lay in the fact that Mr. Jones is one of 
a group of active Hoo-Hoo club members who 
meet weekly at luncheon to improve their pub- 
lic speaking in the belief that every Hoo-Hoo 
club member should be able clearly and inter- 
estingly to place the story of wood before the 
general public. Charles E. Baten, well known 
public speaker, advertising man and author, 
has been employed to head this activity of the 
club. The first series of ten lessons will end 
next Saturday. The second series will start 
Jan. 12. Any member of the club may join 
and it is expected that there will be at least 
two classes of ten to fifteen members each. 
It is for the improvement of the man already 


able to express himself on his feet and to cure 
the diffident man of the handicap which robs 
him of part of his natural efficiency, and is 
a movement which should have an epochal 
effect in the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club. 


Commend Officials for Shingle Stand 


PorTLAND, Ore., Dec. 8.—Mayor Baker and 
Portland’s city council are commended by offi- 
cials of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau for 
“the most effective work” of Edward Grenfell, 
fire chief of Portland, at the recent Pacific 
Coast Fire Chiefs’ Association convention in 
Sacramento, Calif., in behalf of the western 
red cedar shingles. 

The commendation is expressed in a letter 
just received by the city’s chief executive: 

We are thankful to you and to the mem- 
bers of the city council, says the letter, for 
the fact that Chief Grenfell was present at 
that convention. One of the problems most 
difficult to handle occurring in the marketing 
of lumber and shingles from the Northwest 
is the prejudice against the use of wood 
that has been raised in the minds of fire 
chiefs and fire marshals throughout the 
United States by organizations merchandis- 
ing other products in competition with 
wood. The entire lumber industry of this 
section has been very much disturbed in 
times past by the efforts made on the part 
of competitors to convince fire chiefs in their 
annual conventions of the danger in permit- 
ting western red cedar shingles and frame 
construction to be used outside the first fire 
limits. 

As a matter of fact, much legislation dis- 
criminating against this important product 
of the mills of the Northwest has been 
passed in cities and towns throughout the 
United States, and a great part of these 
local ordinances are the result of the work 
of competitors. 

We want you to know that your co-op- 
eration, which we feel is the co-operation 
of the city of Portland, has been of great 
value to us and to the lumber industry gen- 
erally. 


Ready-to-Hang Dry Kiln Doors 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 10.—A recent cir- 
cular published by the National Dry Kiln Co., 
this city, shows ready-to-hang dry kiln doors, 
designed to give long service and maximum 
insulation. Each door is constructed on heavy 
angle and tee iron frame, welded at all inter- 
sections, covered with two half-inch layers of 
waterproof insulation and with either rust-and- 
acid resisting ingot iron or aluminum. The 
sheet of ingot iron or aluminum is placed next 
to the kiln itself and the two layers of insula- 
tion, with broken joints, are between this and 
the door frame. The door is assembled 
throughout with brass bolts. An angle iron 
is placed at the bottom of the door for the 
purpose of caring for variation in the opening 
height. These doors are constructed in the 
company’s shop and are ready to hang upon 
their receipt by the customer. 

The National Dry Kiln Co. has made insu- 
lated kiln doors for many years, one installa- 
tion being located at the plant of the J. J. 
White Lumber Co., Columbia, Miss., which was 
furnished in 1912. 
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Attl the Retailers’ Convention, Tell Them- 

















NORTH DAKOTA 


1. Selling buildings on monthly instal- 
ment plan in competition with all other re- 
tailers. There is as yet no way of doing 
this. I consider this the most important, 
and in fact almost the only serious problem 
I have. I mean, of course, strictly farm 
business. It is done very easily in all vil- 
lages and cities, but no one has discovered 
a way of doing it on farms. 


2. Some method of selling hogs on futures, 
as wheat and other grains are sold. This 
would give hog farmers a chance to sell 
whenever the market was satisfactory. 


OHIO 


1. Competition between dealers in same 
city or locality. 


2. Evil of salaried or commission solici- 
tors working on customers of competitors. 


3. Advertising to create new business. 


4. Standardization of and reduction in the 
number of window and door sizes. Other 
industries are accomplishing similar im- 
provements. The steel sash and door people 
have done it and advertise the point as an 
additional selling argument. The standard- 
ization movement must originate from 
within the industry, but the co-operation of 
the Department of Commerce will be given 
thereafter. The attempt of several years ago 
should be revived. 

5. (a) Financing plans; (b) ways of cre- 
ating new business; (c) cost accounting. 

6. (a) Credits; (b) lien laws; (c) car over- 
loading. 

7. Should the lumbermen take over financ- 
ing of new homes, or avoid it? 

8. I think the question of credit is always 
in line and can be put up in a number of 
ways for discussion. I suggest the follow- 
ing under this subject: “The boosting of 
the retail lumber dealer’s independence and 
will power to protect his accounts.” I be- 


lieve poor credits are due to the weakness . 


of the dealer giving credit without making 
himself clearly understood and demanding 
that which is due him, explaining that he is 
going to force the payments per contracts. 
I have attended many credit meetings and 
have got but little out of a great many of 
them because they lack force and the meet- 
ings were full of fear. The most successful 
credit organization of lumbermen that I have 
ever come in contact with is the Lumber- 
men of Youngstown, Ohio. They have 
hired attorneys to run this organization. 
They notify the contractor, home owner and 
bank what the legal status is and what the 
lumberman will do on every job that is let. 
Every lumber yard files a mechanic’s lien 
through this credit association, regardless of 
who the customers are, for bills that are not 
paid when due. It has cut in two the 
amount of filing of mechanic’s liens done 
previous to this organization. It has elimi- 
nated the dead-beat, and accounts are col- 
lected with half the energy that it took be- 
fore. I have followed this program myself 
for the last eighteen years single-handed and 


our losses have been less than one-half per- * 


cent. I would suggest that you get the man 


These excerpts from letters received by the American Lumberman from rep- 
resentative retailers in all parts of the country set forth the subjects wpper- 
most in their minds, and which they consider the most important for discus- 
sion at the approaching annual conventions. These letters furnish valuable 
s suggestions and material for program makers and convention speakers. T'wo 
previous instalments have appeared, in issues of Dec. 1 and Dec. 8. 


who runs this organization for Youngstown 
as a speaker at the coming convention. I 
think it will be well worth every man’s trip 
to the convention to listen to him. 


9. The first and second mortgage with the 
discount proposition. This is well worth 
considering. It takes on many angles due 
to the fact that property must bring the full 
face value of all mortgages, which has in- 
flated the value of the property at least 15 
percent over its actual cost, due to discounts 
and commissions. 

A subject which is taking the country by 
storm is, “The display of manufactured pro- 
ducts,” including all kinds of cabinets, stairs, 
frames and in fact most everything that 
goes in a building. I believe that the men 
who enter this program correctly, educating 
the trade to the use of better millwork, insu- 











T EVERY convention I have ever 
attended, and I began in 1891, I 
have heard many good talks on 

the best ways to conduct a lumber busi- 
ness; and those merchants who adopt 
and follow out these plans, when they 
get home, no matter in what section of 
this glorious country they are doing busi- 
ness, are contented and happy, and on 
real honest-to-goodness good terms with 
their neighbors socially, and with their 
competitors in a business way. I say 
life is worth living. I shall close my 
sixtieth year in the lumber business in 
April, 1929, and every year has been a 
good year, even the panic years of 1873, 
1893, 1907 and 1913; we were always 
satisfied; pigs are never satisfied; they 
are always grunting and want more. I 
say enough is enough. I have nothing 
to suggest. Honesty, faith and hard 
work bring happiness—J. H. Doppss, 
J..B. Doppes Lumber Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

[Mr. Doppes has been a subscriber to 
the American Lumberman for the last 
17 years.] 
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lation and kiln dried joist are going to reap 
better business as compared with those who 
sit by and take what comes to them. 

10. Modernizing of old homes. 

11. Discourage loans made by savings and 
loan and other agencies to speculative build- 
ers having little or no equity in the building 
project. 

12. How dealer can assist in home financ- 
ing. 

13. Consolidations. 

14. Ways and means to sell completed 
buildings instead of merely selling lumber 
by the thousand feet. 

15. Second mortgage financing of homes. 

16. Collections, or securing prompt pay by 
means of discounts. 

17. Advertising, local as against national. 

















18. Put the lumberman in a position to 
finance the building of a home, and thus 
place him on the same basis as the automo- 
bile dealer and dealers in many other lines 
who sell their products, send in their con- 
tracts to the manufacturers or to the finance 
companies and get back a check for their 
money. 

19. Modernizing of old homes is a subject 
that can be “pounded on,” and which should 
develop a world of business. I have moved 
back to my old home town after being gone 
sixteen years and most of the residences that 
were here when I moved away are imme- 
diately recognized, as they have not changed 
one iota, except in very rare cases. A lot 
of these houses need to be spruced up and 
made into uptodate modern residences. 


20. We have to admit that the volume of 
building has fallen off in the last two years 
and probably will continue to do so. The 
only solution of this condition for the deal- 
ers who have their money invested in the 
business is for them to develop central ware- 
house stocks, versus individual stocks; cen- 
tral planing mills (if any at all) versus each 
dealer vainly trying to make a planing mill 
pay; perhaps centralized or pooled purchas- 
ing power versus individual effort. Mergers 
and consolidations would probably be the 
answer in some localities. 


OREGON 


1. In our opinion the important subjects 
are (a) sales methods; (b) collecting meth- 
ods; (c) co-operating with manufacturers in 
getting the proper grading rules; (d) most 
important of all, methods to enable the re- 
tail lumber merchant to get his share of the 
consumer’s dollar. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


1. (a) Financing plan to combat ready-cut 
competition; (b) explanation of lien law; 
(c) merchandising methods. 


2. (a) Reduction of operating costs, such 
as handling of materials, unloading, storage, 
delivery, accounting and collecting etc; (b) 
mail-order competition—methods of getting 
in touch with prospects before order is sent 
le (c) financing second mortgage prob- 
em. 

3. (a) Group purchasing; (b) merchandis- 
ing; (c) consolidations; (d) costs; (e) cred- 
its and collections. 

4. Commissions to carpenters and contrac- 
tors. Our yard is located in the country 
within eight miles of a city. The city deal- 
ers allow all carpenters and contractors a 
discount of 7% percent. This, we feel, is 
entirely too high and not fair to anyone in 
the lumber business. If a commission 
should be given to carpenters and contrac- 
tors we do not feel that it should be so 
large. Here in the country practically all 
the farmers and property owners do their 
own buying and then we are troubled some 
months later with a carpenter coming around 
demanding his 7% percent commission on 
the business. They claim they can get it 
in “the city” and therefore we should give 
it also. We have been compelled to adopt 
the 7% percent discount, but we do not 
feel that it is right. 
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G. P. King, a local man- 
ager of the Mid-West 
Lumber Co. and son of P. 
P. King, of the Belleville 
Lumber Co., Belleville. 


HIS department went to Belleville, 
© Kan., primarily to act as observer at 
the fall meeting of the Borderline 
Lumbermen; a rather informal group made 
up of both Kansas and Nebraska dealers 
who meet once a year at some town Dear 
the boundary of the two States to talk about 
the good of the order. Belleville is an at- 
tractive little plains city, set in this country 
of wide horizons and clear atmosphere. It 
is a town of well painted buildings, attrac- 
tive stores and that rather indefinable snap 
and swing of the plains country. 

Belleville has two lumber yards in keep- 
ing with its general character. Secretary 
E. E. Woods, of the Southwestern associa- 
tion, in the talk he made at the meeting, 
spoke of this attractive appearance and evi- 
dence of vigor and good management of the 
local yards. He stated that it is a part of 
the advancement of western yards to ap- 
preciate good appearance both as a sales 
help and as an evidence that dealers are no 
longer content to be represented by or to 
work in disorderly surroundings. 


This Well Known Retailer Is a Woman 


The A. M. Sanborn Lumber Co. is under 
the direction of T. A. Sanborn, a young fel- 
low who carried much of the burden of 
arranging the Borderline meeting. A. M. 
Sanborn is a woman; Ted Sanborn’s mother. 
There are, I believe, two brothers; and the 
company owns several yards that have been 
under the present management for a num- 
ber of years. Austin Sanborn directs a yard 
in central Kansas; and Secretary Woods 
mentioned the fact that last summer he had 
gone to Harvard University to take the six- 
weeks’ course in business management 
offered by that institution. 

The Sanborn yard in Belleville was built 
and operated for a time by the Foster Lum- 
ber Co. This corporation made itself famous 
some years ago by taking a great interest 
in lumber shed construction and yard lay- 
out. I believe it spent many thousands of 
dollars in engineering and architectural serv- 
ice to develop a type of shed and yard suited 
exactly to the current needs of yards in 
medium-sized towns. Its work was a great 
advance over anything of the sort that had 
appeared up to that time. Since then the 
retailing industry has changed considerably. 
It must offer, and consequently shelter, a 
good many services and types of stock that 
were unknown in the older days. Lumber 











is more expensive and receives different 
The Foster yards are still good, 


treatment, 





Realm of tre Retailer 


Sits In at a District Conference 


Cornhusker and Sunflower Dealers Fraternize for the Good 
of the Order—Mail-Order Bids That Are Dark— 
W hat About Retail Reputations? 





serviceable plants, though if the same peo- 
ple were building them now they probably 
would introduce changes in the old plans. 
But the idea of careful study of working 
plants was a splendid one and one that is 
recognized now as quite as necessary as 
studies in scientific cost finding or methods 
of salesmanship. This early pioneer work 
undoubtedly gave the science and art of 
building sheds for lumber yards a big boost 
in the right direction. 

The Sanborn yard consists of an umbrella 
shed in the center, flanked on either side by 
open sheds. The roofs do not meet over the 
alleys. These alleys are paved with con- 
crete, so laid as to carry rainfall away down 
the center. In the rear of the umbrella 
shed is an open space for the piling of posts, 
shingles and the like. 


A Champion of Trade-Marking—Espe- 
cially His Own 
Some one asked Mr. Sanborn what he 


thought of trade-marked lumber. Trade- 
making and grade-marking are an open ques- 


f 





Secretary E. E. Woods of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, greeting an old 
friend—it’s a bear 


tion in this part of the country, and con- 
siderable difference of opinion exists. Mr. 
Sanborn replied that he bought a good deal 
of trade-marked lumber. His experience in- 
dicates that the grades run more evenly. 
The grades do not necessarily run “sweeter” 


—e 








T. A. Sanborn, of the A. 
M. Sanborn Lumber Co., 
Belleville, Kan., one of the 
brothers who manage the 
company’s several yards 





than those of unmarked stock, but they are 
dependable. This offers him a basis for 
doing a thing in which he is especially in- 
terested; namely, making his. yard and the 
Sanborn name synonymous with even qual- 
ity. He said it would suit him better if he 
could stamp “Sanborn” on the end of every 
board he sells. He is not interested in estab- 
lishing any manufacturer’s or any associa- 
tion’s name as the guaranty of quality. This 
he wants to do for himself. He wants his 
customers to feel that anything coming from 
his yard is as a matter of course a thing of 
standard worth. He has no intention of 
allowing anyone else to go over his head and 
intimate to his customers that an outside 
agency must guarantee fair dealing and qual- 
ity goods to the public. But none the less, 
he finds it useful to handle a good deal of 
marked stock; not because of the mark but 
because this stock is generally dependable. 
He is quite as willing to buy equally de- 
pendable lumber without any mark. 

This seems to be the attitude of a good 
many progressive dealers in these plains 
sections. They are not hostile to the trade- 
marking idea on all points or indeed on any 
point so long as the attempt is not made to 
take a valued prerogative of control out of 
their hands. They are willing and glad to 
use this material because it is good material. 
They are not so enthusiastic if they suspect 
that the effort is being made to compel them 
to buy from certain sources regardless of 
their own wishes. Apparently many are 
quite willing that association grade-marking 
shall become an established practice, for this 
will mean that grades will tend to become 
more uniform among all mills and will 
establish a recognized standard of quality 
not confined to a few sources. There was 
considerable discussion of these points 
among the Borderline lumbermen; and while 
opinion was not uniform, I believe the above 
statement strikes a fair average. 


Country Delivery Begins to Appear 

Mr. Sanborn said the beginnings of coun- 
try delivery are appearing. He is not espe- 
cially pleased at the prospect and is mini- 
mizing it as much as possible. Conditions 
do not seem right to establish it as a com- 
mon practice, and it is hard to manage on 
a fair and self-supporting basis. Distances 
are fairly long, and farming is not so in- 
tensive through the whole season as to make 
it economical for farmers to hire their haul- 
ing done. Most of them can find ample 
time when their teams and trucks are not 
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a 
profitably employed in farm work to haul 
their own material. So as a general thing 
it seems wiser for the idea of yard delivery 
to the farms to be kept as much in the back- 
ground as possible. 

The Belleville Lumber Co. is one of the 
Mid-West line of yards. Paul P. King, man- 
ager of the yard, was quite seriously ill at 
the time of my visit. Secretary Woods and 
this department called at his home, but his 
physician was not letting him see visitors. 
His son, I. King, is his assistant in the 
Belleville yard, and another son, G. P. King, 
is also employed by the Mid-West company 
and manages a yard in an adjoining town. 
Trade, I was told, has been fairly good. This 
is a Wheat country, and the current and the 
prospective crops have a big influence upon 
the volume of trade. The 1928 crop was 
fairly good or even better than that. But 
the weather was so dry that planting was 
peing delayed much beyond the usual time. 
This yard, as indicated above, is nicely kept. 
A car of drop siding was being unloaded, of 
a kind that seems popular hereabouts for 
barns and other farm buildings. It is ship- 
lap, cut at the upper edge with an O-G 
curve. It has an attractive appearance and 
a wider binding lap than the usual tongue- 
and-groove drop siding. 


Borderline Dealers in Convention 


This department was fortunate in meet- 
ing a number of well known and progressive 
southwestern dealers at the Borderline con- 
vention. Frank Fitzgerald, of 


game of confidence and real neighborliness, 
he gets the sort of response he likes. His 
sales slogan, “Ask Fitz,” pretty well repre- 
sents the state of affairs. His customers do 
ask him about all sorts of things. Farmers 
ask him to come out and help them locate 
their new buildings and to adjust the plans 
to the special needs of the farm. While out 
on a special mission of this sort Mr. Fitz- 
gerald can say casually, “John, you ought to 
have a chicken house over there. The new 
plans are proving to be good. A new house 
of that kind would increase egg production.” 
The chances are good that this statement, 
dropped in without emphasis, will have more 
selling effect than half a day of strong-arm 
salesmanship tactics. It suits these men, 
and it suits Mr. Fitzgerald. 

He told a story of one of the mail-order 
bills he had to meet. This story has been 
told before in another department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Fitzgerald hadn’t 
had to figure against such competition for a 
while and really didn’t know how prices 
were running. First, he arrived at his costs 
on the bill. Then, after much thought, he 
added 3314 percent. Still, this didn’t seem 
right, so he added still another $50 to the 
total. He sold the bill. 

Some one else told a different story about 
a similar bill. A branch manager was figur- 
ing against a catalog house on a large job 
that he was anxious to land. It was going 
to amount to about $1,000; so the manager 
tinkered and whittled until he had the figure 





the McAllister-Fitzgerald Lum- 
ber Co., faterville, Kan., is 
president of the Central Kan- 
sas association, another group 
or regional organization oper- 
ating within and under the aus- 
pices of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association. This Cen- 
tral Kansas group meets in the 
spring each year at Salina, Kan., 
brings out several hundred lum- 
bermen and holds a meeting 
lasting about three days. 

Mr. Fitzgerald is very much 
interested in all types of sales- 
manship and he has _ studied 
direct selling with considerable care. He 
has had to figure a few bills against mail- 
order competition, which he has done with 
success. But these things and the general 
tightening of competition have led him to 
give much thought to his own selling meth- 
ods. He says these methods have been de- 
veloped to suit his own trade and might not 
work everywhere. But with these Kansans, 
who are independent fellows and who do not 
respond in a happy way to strong-arm meth- 
ods, he is careful to establish himself in 
their minds as a friendly neighbor who 
knows and likes them first of all for them- 
selves. He is at great pains to know them 
personally; and much of his most valuable 
sales contact consists of talking with them 
as a neighbor and about almost anything in 
the world except selling lumber. If he sees 
a load of sand go by he doesn’t immediately 
chase it down to find out if somebody is 
building. If he sees a farmer driving into 
town with the box off his wagon and the 
running gears lengthened out he doesn’t rush 
out, book in hand, and try to make a sale. 
Such methods would be sure ways of con- 
vincing these people that he was just an- 
Other of those pests who wanted to unload 
his stuff onto the public. 


Because Mr. Fitzgerald plays the long 





Plant of the Belleville Lumber Co. at Belleville, Kan., a nicely kept 
yard located in the wheat belt 


down to about $950 and still was pretty sure 
he was high. But on the other hand he 
didn’t see how he could trim any more off, 
so he put in his bid and got the job. Later 
on, he discovered in some way that. the 
catalog price was about $200 higher. Still 
another story was told me by a sash and 
door salesman. “One of my customers,” he 
said, “had sold the lumber on a job, on 
which the millwork was to be made a sepa- 
rate bid. He was anxious to sell this, too, 
for reasons of personal prestige, so he told 
me he wanted me to give him everything I 
could. He was a good customer, so I figured 
the bill at $185. At that price I knew the 
mill couldn’t make a nickel; so I notched 
it another $10. My customer added $20 for 
his share and put in a bid of $195. He sold 
it. Then later on he found that the nearest 
competitive bid had been $250.” 


Meeting Mail-Order Competition 


J. A. Scroggs, of the Riner Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, told us of an experience he 
had. “One of my customers was going to 
buy a house bill of a catalog concern, and 
nothing I could say would influence him. 
He wasn’t even going to let me put in a 
bid, but I made one, anyway. ‘I haven’t a 
thing against you or your service,’ he said, 


‘but this time I’m going to buy this way.’ 
I told him if that was his determination to 
go ahead. I told him he’d need mason ma- 
terials and some other things that wouldn’t 
be furnished by the catalog people and for 
him to get those things of us just as though 
we were selling the whole bill. He did that, 
and we took care of him as though we hadn’t 
lost the lumber bill. When the job was all 
done I asked him how he’d come out. ‘Well,’ 
he said, ‘it cost me just $600 more than it 
would if I’d bought of you.’” 

It doesn’t follow, of course, that mail- 
order prices are always as soft as this, but 
it does seem probable that a lot of low com- 
petitive prices are the result of panic. 


What Price Retailing Reputation? 


Mr. Scroggs said he had not been at- 
tracted by the retailing slogan, “Build Now 
With Safety.” That word “now” seemed too 
much like an implied confession that the 
customer had not been dealing with the lum- 
ber retailer except at his own risk. Mr. 
Scroggs raised this point with one of the 
men in charge of the advertising campaign 
and got an answer back that caused him 
to think. This man said that before the 
slogan was adopted there had been a wide, 
perhaps a nation wide, investigation of 
various conditions. The investigators be- 
came convinced that the average customer 
really believes he is taking a big chance 
when he lets himself into a house-building 
deal. It hasn’t been always or entirely the 
fault of lumbermen. A_ good 
deal has come about by the 
tricks of a certain class of -con- 
tractors. Everything promises 
to be simple and sweet until 
the deal is agreed to. Then ex- 
tras and disappointments and 
bad work have come up. The 
customer is a novice at such 
things, while the contractor is 
an old hand. In such a contest 
the dice are loaded in favor of 
the contractor. The total result 
is soreness and disillusion; and 
while the dealer may not have 
been at fault he none the less 
shares in the ill will. 

This may be an exaggerated picture; and 
one exaggerated for a purpose. Very few 
dealers have escaped unpleasant experiences 
and subsequent loss of trade by reason of 
things done over which they have had little 
direct control. But the fact remains, 
whether they’ve had control or not, they’ve 
gotten the ill will of important and talka- 
tive persons. It.suggests that where such 
things have a real basis in fact and are not 
simply the imaginings of customers who 
hate to pay their bills, the dealer has his 
work cut out to guard his.own and his cus- 
tomers’ interests against their repetition. 
Different situations call for different rem- 
edies. But no one who values the important 
though intangible factor of good will is go- 
ing to see it destroyed in a wanton way. 
Good contractors have as much at stake, or 
nearly as much, in public building confidence 
as the dealer has. There are ways of assur- 
ing sound construction. The AmeEerIcAN 
LUMBERMAN has suggested one, in the form 
of a detailed pedigree of the materials and 
workmanship that go into the building. 
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THERE ARE, says a recently published busi- 
ness story, four ways to get business: “Through 
politics, friendship, reciprocity and service— 
and the greatest of these is service.” 
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Specializes in 


BirMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 10.—The trend of 
the progressive retail lumber distributer toward 
merchandising of guaranteed products on a 
quality basis is exemplified in an impressive 
manner by the recent announcement of the 
stocking of more than 300,000 feet of grade- 
marked and trade-marked lumber by the Gray- 
son Lumber Co. of this city, one of the lead- 
ing retail distributing organizations of the 
South, which has built up a business ap- 
proaching one million dollars a year since its 
organization in 1924. The entire plant is rec- 
ognized as one of the most efficient from the 
standpoint of arrangement and equipment in 
the country. 

Decision to make the merchandising of 
grade-marked southern pine a specialty was 
reached by C. H. Grayson, owner and manager 
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Marked Stock 


Grade 


of the company, in the 
wake of a grade-mark- 
ing and better construc- 
tion campaign con- 
ducted at, Birmingham 
by the Southern Pine 
Association in the early 
part of this year. Since 
that time the Grayson 
company has completed 
construction of a spe- 
cially designed yard 
shed in which to stock 
its certified items. 
Supporting the pub- 
lic demonstration of a 
Southern Pine Association Better Built Home 
at Birmingham, local dealers through their 











Specially constructed yard shed which will house nothing but grade-marked quality stock 








How grade-marked southern pine is advertised on the job 


working organization, the Birmingham Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, of which Allen 
G. Loehr is secretary-manager, joined with 
the Southern Pine Association in impressing 
the building trades and general public with 
the advantages of grade-marked lumber. 

Spirited interest was created in the certifica- 
tion of lumber according to methods used by 
Southern Pine Association manufacturers. 
Mr. Grayson was one of the leading figures in 
the co-operative Southern Pine campaign and 
his decision to specialize in the handling of 
grade-marked lumber is believed to have been 
affected materially by his observations at. that 
time. 

Grade-marked lumber is expected to give 
Mr. Grayson an excellent sales argument in 
his business, for in commenting on the South- 
ern Pine Association better built home and his 
new stocks, he said: 

“After this Better Built home was com- 
pleted we secured the permission of the other 
retail lumber dealers co-operating to call the 
home by the name of the Grayson Lumber 
Co. Model Home. We kept it open to the 
public for eight days and at the same time 
carried a number of daily and Sunday adver- 
tisements in the local newspapers, calling at- 
tention again to the grade- marked lumber and 
its construction principles.” 

It was at this time that the company’s yard 
shed for its contemplated grade-marked stocks 
was completed. More than 300,000 feet of 
lumber, all No. 1 in stock sizes from 2x4-10 to 
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Ground plan of grade-marked Seation dh with 14-foot stalls for each width and length 
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9x12-26, certified and grade-marked according 
to Southern Pine Association regulations, was 
purchased. In regard to selling on a certified 
basis, Mr. Grayson stated: 

“Since we have taken on grade-marked and 
trade-marked lumber we have been fairly suc- 
cessful in selling same. However, we have 
had to sell every job. There have not been 
many customers asking for it. We believe, 
though, that we shall be able to successfully 
merchandise this high grade lumber as we are 
fully sold on its quality and believe that it is 
well worth more than the difference in cost.” 

Banking upon an increase in demand as 
grade-marked lumber gains in public confi- 
dence, Mr. Grayson said that his specially built 


shed has been prepared to stock some 1,200,000 
feet of certified products. He continued: 

“This initial stock of 300,000 feet does not 
more than one-fourth fill our shed, but we 
thought it advisable to build this shed large 
when building, so that if we are successful in 
merchandising grade-marked lumber the shed 
will be large enough to take care of all needs 
in the immediate future.” 

The shed -is well designed, with 14-foot 
stalls for each length and width of lumber. 
Extra stalls have been  con- 
structed for each width, in the 





venient railway siding has been installed and 
the shed is so arranged that stocks may be 
transferred to trucks for delivery with a mini- 
mum amount of effort and time. 





For THE WEEK ended Dec. 5, 1928, the index 
of wholesale commodity prices of Harvard 
Economic Society, Inc., rose to 97.3 (prelimi- 
nary) from 96.7 for the week ended Nov. 28, 
1928, This is the first advance of the index 


after three slight declines in succession. 





event that the company decides 
to stock different lengths in 
widths already on hand. A con- 
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Longitudinal section of grade-marked 
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Cross section of Grayson shed showing sturdy construction 








The Elder Discusses Value of Conventions 


Preferring Those Where Business and Pleasure Are Combined 


The dealer from two towns away lounged in 
an easy chair with his feet on the desk, look- 
ing over the Coming Conventions in the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, while the Elder signed his 
mail. 

“Going to the big blowout next month?” he 
asked as he slid down comfortably onto his 
back collar button. 

“Sure,” said the Elder. “Ain’t I a good 
American? It’s a national institution, like au- 
tomobile wrecks and the Follies. Think of the 
bales of moss it curries off our rheumatic old 
backs. It’s a liberalizing experience, standing 
around on stone hotel floors until you’re foot- 
sore to the cowlick. And sleeping on a billiard 
table gives you some idea how hard that noble 
game must be to play. But it’s made cosmo-* 
polites of us. We’re regular travelers. It 
ain't often any more that we go to a business 
conference with one shirt and a two-dollar bill 
and neglect to change either.” 

“Yeah,” said the visitor, “ and it isn’t often 
you go without a high-power corkscrew and 
a reinforced bottle opener, either. I haven't 
got the regular equipment, but it’s never hard 
to borrow tools; so I may drop in for part of 
the session, say about half a quart.” 

“Tut, tut,” said the Elder. “Don’t be coarse. 
If you're talkin’ about me, personally, you're 
all wet. Your convention education is one- 
sided and unsteady. A lot of the boys are as 
dry as Ol) Man Prohibition, himself. Boot- 
legger Blues ain’t the only music at these sol- 
emn assemblages.” 

“All the same,” said the dealer from two 
towns away, “I generally notice quite a hand- 
ful who seem to know the tune.” 

“Well,” said the Elder reflectively, “I ain’t 
going to say that every little visitor finds it 
easy to look at the speaker with both eyes at 
once. But then, maybe you were lookin’ for 
what you found. Put six Mennonites or the 
Same number of Mystic Shriners, all dressed 
up in their prayer-meeting pants and hats, into 
a bunch of a hundred persons weating the 





ordinary offerings of the haberdashers, and 
the bystander will see the six and miss the 
hundred. And if you put six persons well 
fortified against snake bite into a crowd, the 
bystander will go home and tell his wife that 
everybody was drunk but him. 

“1 admit that absence from home often 
makes the heart grow fonder of hooch. 
Prob’ly there’s a natural law involved. I’m 
surprised the psychologists don’t study it. I 
expect them any time to take over the con- 
vention for the purpose of measuring emo- 
tional reactions by laboratory methods. For 
instance, they might pull a cork behind the 
subject’s back and then count the acceleration 
of his pulse. 

“Tt ain’t necessary for me to say I like con- 
ventions that are more or less funny. If 
nothin’ happened except serious work and se- 
vere instruction, I ain’t sure but the rush of 
winter business would keep me at home. That 
kind of thing is too much like the Latin schools 
our grandfathers attended; where the unlucky 
kid had to construe a couple of yards of Catul- 
lus every day or get cracked over the bean 
with a ruler made of a young scantlin’. But 
schools nowadays know how to teach without 
resort to thumb screws, and conventions know 
how to combine business and pleasure. 

“But some of the visitors haven’t learned 
the combination; and so business is apt to get 
left at the junction. The depressin’ part is 
that when pleasure goes it alone it soon stops 
being funny. If that ain’t so, then I’ve never 
helped carry a submerged bon vivant to his 
bed of pain nor held him still while a doctor 
demonstrated the saving functions of a stomach 
pump. 

“Maybe I don’t appreciate the true art of 
such things, but I kind of wish some of the 
boys would leave the squirrel and the mule 
out in the country. If a man likes a hang- 
over, there’s no arguing with his taste in 
architecture. But when a conference gets in 


earnest about building a whole flock of these 





projections, a lot of the 
builders abandon the 
matter of learning how 
to improve their busi- 
nesses as impracticable. 
After that the rest of 
us lose a lot of time 
out of the sessions 
taking care of the casualties. We get in for 
a share of the ensuing reputation. ‘What's all 
the yellin’ for?’ asks one passer-by. ‘Oh, 
that,’ says number two, ‘that’s lumbermen.’ 
‘What’s hurtin’ ’em?’ says number one. 
‘Plenty,’ says number two, ‘Those retailers are 
good at jag business.’ I took my yard fore- 
man last year, and I asked him this morning 
if he didn’t want to go again. ‘Nope,’ he said 
after some reflection. ‘Didn’t you get anything 
at the meeting?’ I asked. ‘Yeah,’ he said, ‘but 
I could make just as good on the kitchen stove. 
The trouble with these conventions,’ he said, 
‘is that when you’re in a strange place you 
can’t be sure what kind of a doctor’s goin’ 
to get a-holt of you.’” 

“Why not have two conventions?” asked the 
dealer from two towns away. “There could 
be one for the boys who want to learn some- 
thing, and one for the boys who want to for- 
get something.” 

“Which would. you go to?” asked the Elder. 

“The same one you would,” said the visitor. 

“You would!” said the Elder. “Well, I’ll be 
a sonovagun! I didn’t think you were that 
kind af a fella.” 




















Your TrRucKs are rolling advertisements, rep- 
resenting you wherever they go. A distinctive 
color scheme is an excellent idea. Yellow is a 
good color, and much used. At least one big 
retail concern paints its trucks pure white. 
That means some extra outlay for paint main- 
tenance in order to keep the trucks looking 
first-class, but the firm figures that it is worth 
the money, because of the increased advertis- 
ing value. 
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A Parade Float of Distinction 


EvANSVILLE, INp., Dec. 10.—Of the nearly 
100 floats entered in the big parade commem- 
orating the completion of the Graham-Paige 
body plant in this city, none attracted greater 
attention or more favorable comment than the 
striking and handsomely decorated float of the 
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Co., whereupon T. C. Whitmarsh, president, 
wrote a letter to the General Motors Corpora- 
tion congratulating it on the position taken. 
In his letter Mr. Whitmarsh said: 

The circular issued by the general purchas- 
ing committee of your corporation has been 
received, and it is certainly wonderful that 
a large corporation like yours should go 














The very striking float built by the George T. Schultze Lumber Co., Evansville, Ind., to repre- 
sent that company in the big “Graham Day” parade 


George T. Schultze Lumber Co., shown in 
the accompanying illustration. 

The parade was but one feature of a day of 
jubilation, in which this city and all of the 
surrounding territory united to do honor to 
the “Graham boys”—Joe, Bob and Ray, who 
have recently completed a new body plant cov- 
ering about 420,000 square feet, costing around 
$1,000,000, and which will employ when in 
full operation about 1,600 men, with annual 
payroll close to the $3,000,000 mark. 

An impressive feature of the Schultze com- 
pany’s float was its extraordinary length, the 
overall length being 40 feet with width of 10 
feet. The frame work of the float was built 
on a Graham 2-ton truck, with 12-foot body. 
The cab of the truck was in the center, be- 
tween the first and second entrances seen on 
the float. 

In building the frame for the float, a 4x4 
timber was fastened across the front bumper, 
and another to the chassis in the rear. This 
gave a foundation to work on. The builder 
then blocked up on the one in front so as 
to make the two level; then spiked two pieces 
of 2x12, 20 feet long, on each side, and spliced 
them together in the center of the float. The 
remainder of the frame work was built of 2x4 
lumber, and the whole was covered with com- 
position wallboard. 

All of the work of constructing and decorat- 
ing the float was done by the. lumber company’s 
own men. The driver of the float, who is seen 
standing beside it in the picture, was Frank 
Walters, who has been in the employ of the 
George T. Schultze Lumber Co. for the last 
ten years, and is now the company’s head 
driver. 


Decries Gifts for Business Given 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 10.—Copies of action 
taken by the general purchasing committee of 
the General Motors Corporation, Detroit, in 
which “the practice of suppliers of making 
gifts to buyers, particularly at Christmas time,” 
and the “unwarranted entertainment of buyers 
by suppliers,” is censured was received here 
this week by several wholesale and manufac- 
turing concerns. One of those that received 
the circular was the W. T. Ferguson Lumber 


on record in regard to influencing of your 
buyers as you have in this circular, and we 
want to congratulate you on the position you 
have taken. 
CASS SSS EE EE 

THERE Is no better tool for cutting wallboard 
than a safety razor blade firmly gripped in a 
holder such as may be purchased at any hard- 
ware store. 





Jingles and Color Impart Punch 


Many lumbermen who send out follow-up 
letters are confronted by the problem of how 
to make them attractive both in appearance and 
in content, in order that they may function 
as effectively as possible in attracting attention 
and securing interest. 

Perhaps there is 4 “tip” worth noting in the 
experience of the Allied Cloth Specialties 
(Inc.) of Greenville, Ohio, as E. C. Brown, 
manager of sales and advertising for that 
concern, has studied the whole question of 
direct mail advertising very carefully and aims 
to employ only the most effective methods. 

The latest “wrinkle” of Mr. Brown, whose 
concern, as is generally known to the retail 
lumber trade, specializes in high-grade car- 
penter aprons, with the trade name “Hi-Lo,” 
is the sending out of follow-up letters on 
specially designed letterheads printed in two 
colors, with a “jingle” at the top just beneath 
the company’s name. Thie letterheads are 
printed in different color combinations, some 
being green and black, others red and black, 
and still others in various forms and com- 
binations to be decided upon later, as this is 
to be a series. 

Of course, the essential features are the 
“jingles,” which are written by Mr. Brown, 
one of them reading as follows: 

“Heigh-ho, Hi-Lo, 
All around the town, 
Every man a walking ad 
For Smitty and for Brown. 
Firm and men together, 
Boosting goods they sell— 
Nothing like good old Hi-Lo 
To make the cash-drawer swell.” 


Another of these special follow-up letter- 





On a recent visit to the 
modern and finely equipped 
retail lumber shed of the 
Charles A. Hohmeier Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, the Amer- 
ican Lumberman represen- 
tative observed, and photo- 
graphed, a very interesting 
mechanical labor-saver, in 
the form of an _ elevator 
which conveys a man to any 
of the three decks of the 
shed. The elevator is built 
to carry one man only. 
While it directly serves 
only one side of the shed, 
a bridge at the third deck 
connects the two sides, so 
an employee can take the 
elevator to the top deck and 
walk across to the other 
side. 





This Week’s 


“One Man” Elevator Saves Many Steps 





Timely Tip 
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heads lists all the products of the company 
in its various departments, which products in- 
clude—in addition to carpenter aprons—tar- 
paulins, canvas belting, mattress covers, seat 


Lumberman Heads Commerce Club 


HaWARDEN, Iowa, Dec. 10.—Sherman Q. 
French, familiarly known as “Squeel” 
French, of the French Lumber Co., of this 
city, has been called 











“one of Hawarden’s 
greatest assets,” which 
shows the place this live 
lumberman has made 
for himself in the life 
of the city and com- 
munity. Mr. French 
was quite recently elec- 
ted president of the 
Hawarden chamber of 
commerce, one of the 
livest clubs of the kind 
in the State, and is do- 
ing a fine job of ad- 





“Good Wood Goods,” the slogan of the Northern Illinois Lumber Co., 

of Aurora, Ill., is featured in a number of ways. 

however, is probably brought home to more people by means of thé 

fleet of spotless white motor trucks which this company operates than 
through any other medium 


ministration. It is con- 
fidently expected that 
the coming year will 
show big things accom- 
plished in the way of 
carrying out worthwhile 
civic projects. And all 


The message, 





and chair covers for theaters etc. This letter- 


head carries the following jingle: 


“Heigh-ho, Hi-Lo, 
Newest ’neath the sun. 
Fits the tall, fat geezer 
Or the little son ’a gun. 
Ev’ry workman boosting 
Merchandise you sell. 
Be the first in your home town 
To make your ads pull swell.” 


To Give Poor Children Wood Toys 


Toronto, Ont., Dec. 10.—The lumber trade 
of Toronto will join in a big Christmas dinner 
and get-together at the new Ford Hotel, on 
Friday, Dec. 21, at 6 p. m. Everyone attend- 
ing the dinner will bring a wooden toy. A 
raffle of a valuable prize will be conducted 
during the entertainment. The toys, and the 
proceeds of the raffle, will be turned over to 
charity to assist in making a merry Christmas 
for the kiddies. The entertainment will be in 
the nature of instrumental and vocal music. 

H. Greer, K. C., Toronto, will be the 
speaker of the evening. 


Fly-by-Nighters Defeat Themselves 


_.“Retailers should combat the activities of 
itinerant roofers in their territory as far as 
possible, but if they can not drive them out 
at once they should not worry, because these 
fellows are as a general proposition defeating 
themselves by inferior application methods.” 
This is the advice given by Miss Elizabeth 
Schicker, manager of the Schaller McKey 
Lumber Co., Janesville, Wis. 


“The out-of-town, fly-by-night roofer, has 
no local interest whatever, but his only con- 
cern is to get the job and the money and 
then be on his way. What happens afterwards 
to the roof he has put on he regards as none 
of his business. Usually it fails. A fly-by- 
night roofer glibly talked a customer of mine 
into putting a new roof on his house but this 
man had to use seven buckets to catch the 
rain that leaked through that new roof during 
the first big rainfall. This was no unusual 
case but happens quite often. That sort of 
thing gets around pretty quickly, and works 
to the local dealer’s ultimate benefit. The next 
time an itinerant roofer comes around, it is 
the local retailer who gets the business and 
the fly-by-nighter gets chased out of town.” 


The Schaller McKey Lumber Co.’s yard is 
one of the very few large sized yards in the 
country managed by a woman. Miss Schicker 
has been in the retail lumber business for a 
good many years. Among her competitors she 
is reputed to be “as successful and aggressive 
as any live wire man in the business” and that 
reputation has extended throughout Wisconsin. 





this goes to show that 
a good lumberman is good at any job to which 
he may be hitched. 





FEEL that I would be ungrateful if 

I did not express my appreciation 

of what I consider a great improve- 

ment in the American Lumberman. 

The helps and forward-looking pro- 

grams outlined in this publication are 

a great benefit to any dealer who will 

take time to examine them.—W. W. 

Millen, Irwin Lumber & Supply Co., 
Irwin, Pa. 











“Old Gray Mare” Is Still on the Job 


The old gray mare turns her head and 
looks knowingly at the reader, as though say- 
ing, “You may think that I am a back number 
in the retail lumber business but here is evi- 
dence that I am still very much in it.” 

In other words, this faithful animal, the last 
of 28 horses formérly used by the Zimmer- 
mann Lumber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., has simply 
been promoted from the a 
delivery department to 
the advertising depart- 


for the last three weeks, and we have noticed 
an appreciable increase in our volume of sales 
of storm sash.” 


Retail Yard Personnel Changes 


The W. E. Terry Lumber Co. has appointed 
Harry McCullough, of Jacksonville, Ill., man- 
ager of its Roseville (Ill.) yard. Mr. McCul- 
lough assumed his new duties this week. 


C. M. Wilson has assumed charge of the 
Shell Lumber Co.’s yard at Little Rock, Iowa, 
as manager, succeeding B. O. Roberts, who 
resigned after twenty years of service with the 
company. 


Describe Wood Sash Advantages 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Dec. 10.—In reply to 
a technical question from a leading trade mag- 
azine, engineers of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association have outlined the points 
that make the installation of wood sash in 
homes, commercial buildings and industrial 
structures preferable to sash of other mate- 
rial. In this connection attention is called to 
the National association’s booklet, “An Analy- 
sis of Advertising Claims for Steel Sash.” The 
advantages of wood sash installation are given 
as follows: 


1. Cost would be less in the average case. 


2. Fire resistance of a window depends 
upon the glass rather than the material of 
the sash. 

3. Wood casements will stand weathering 
better than steel. 


4. Wood casements may be repaired more 
easily and cheaply. 

5. Wood casements do not expand and con- 
tract with temperature changes. 


6. Wood casements have a higher insulat- 
ing value than steel and usually fit more 
tightly with less infiltration and with conse- 
quent lower heating costs. 


7. Wood casements permit the installation 
and use of metal weather strips to reduce air 
leakage in cold climates. 

8. Wood casements, in the opinion of many 
architects and building owners, present a 
more artistic and pleasing appearance than 
steel, owing to the fact that the frame mem- 
bers which separate the panes have a larger 
cross section than in steel casements and con- 
sequently a more substantial and attractive 
appearance. 


These advantages would apply equally well 
to double hung wood sash or to wood case- 














ment, where she _ is 
earning her keep and 
“then some” by drawing 
this four-sided travel- 
ing billboard arrange- 
ment up one street and 
down another, all 
around the town. 

It will be observed 
that the ads all feature 
coal and storm sash, 
very seasonable items at 
this time, and they im- 
press upon the great 
numbers of people who 
can not help seeing 
them, that now is the 
time to phone their or- 
ders to the Zimmer- 





See COAL 
AQ NSH 








mann yard. 

A feature of the ads 
is that they state the 
cost of storm sash “Seventy-five cents and up,” 
so no one, however scanty his means, need be 
afraid to invest in the added comfort and fuel 
economy afforded by this protection, or think 
that the cost necessarily will run into a large 
sum. 

George M. Zimmermann, in sending in this 
photograph, says that it shows “a very prac- 
tical use for the old gray mare,” and adds: 

“This outfit has been traveling around Buffalo 





The old gray mare has been promoted to the advertising department 


ment sash, it is pointed out. The reply, how- 
ever, deals principally with wood casement 
sash, i- 


PT TTT PTTL. 


A CITY ORDINANCE has been passed requiring 
that elephants using the streets after dark 
must carry both head and tail lights. Too 
frequent collisions with automobiles make this 
action necessary. Don’t laugh—it’s true. But 
it happened in Kandy (Ceylon), India. 
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Urges Simpler Farm Structures 


At a meeting of the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, held in Chicago on 
Dec. 6, Frank P. Cartwright, chief engineer 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, was one of the speakers. He prefaced 
his remarks with the statement that “a sound 
policy as regards farm building problems is 
much needed. It must be developed and ad- 
hered to. The purpose of this meeting, as I 
understand it, is to crystallize such a policy 
and to make some arrangements by which it 
can be realized.” Assuring the agricultural 
engineers that he was not trying to assume any 
missionary pose, he said that he would like 
to see the organization “clear at one bound a 
series of steps up which some of the older 
professional societies have struggled long and 
painfully.” Continuing, Mr. Cartwright said: 


The first step, it would seem is to take stock 
of where we are and what we have. A variety of 
farm structures are employed for different pur- 
poses. Each of these buildings, to be most 
effective, must meet certain requirements of 
strength, space in floor area or storage cube, 
temperature and moisture control, convenience, 
lighting, etc. For these several uses and use 
requirements a number of agencies, including 
the Federal Government, State and academic 
extension agencies, and private commercial 
organizations are recommending a vast variety 
of different structures and types. 

We say we want to “standardize” farm build- 
ings. Do we not in fact mean that in Mr. 
Hoover’s words we want to “simplify” them; to 
reduce the variety to the minimum that will 
meet effectively the requirements of farming 
practice and climatic conditions throughout the 
country? This in order that we may reap the 
numerous benefits of simplification which our 
President-elect has so forcibly stated. 

As I have sensed the discussion of farm con- 
struction problems in this division there are at 
least three groups involved: One, those in 
charge of agricultural school instruction or 
extension work; two, the representatives of 
various building materials interests; three, those 
rendering construction service to the farmer in- 
cident to the sale and installation of mechanical 
equipment. All three groups have something to 
gain by simplification of farm building practice. 
The extension man can devote himself to refine- 
ment and to wider utilization of his product; 
the building materials man can furnish a better, 
more economical structure; the equipment man 
has fewer special conditions to overcome. The 
farmer himself gains by all three improvements. 

Such an attempt at collaboration between the 
representatives of public and private interests 
may, and in certain other societies has, led to 
endless discussion and little progress. There 
have been occasional evidences in my own brief 
observation of such a confusion of purposes in 
this society. But, and right here I want to 
make the principal point of this paper, this 
situation can and should be perfectly normal, 
and its results constructive, if the right relation- 
ship between groups is maintained. 

A purely professional group stands in its re- 
lation to building materials or other trade 
organization interests much as a prospective 
builder in relation to his architect. It is the 
builder’s part to state what he wants in the 
way of space and accommodations; the architect 
tells him how to get it most effectively and 
economically. In the same way the agricultural 
fraternity should tell the trade association man 
what he wants in the way of a building; how 
much floor area, unbroken span, storage space, 
lead bearing capacity, light, temperature con- 
trol, or what not; and the trade association 
man should tell him how best to get these re- 
sults with his material. If the American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers. can stick to this 
simple principle of action it will save trouble 
for everyone involved. 

This requires as a corollary, however, that 
the purely professional group knows and agrees 
on what it wants, and if I may judge from 
rather insufficient data, it is a long way from 
such agreement right now. To illustrate briefly, 
I am told that the open front poultry house is 
recommended in different States from Alabama 
to Massachusetts through a wide range of cli- 
matic conditions, but that the authorities in two 
adjacent southern States differ as to whether a 
closed or open type is desirable. Still other 





States recommend the straw loft type, and others 
the closed type with roof ventilation. The floor 
area recommended as necessary for a sow and 
litter is stated to vary from 40 to 80 square feet, 
or 100 percent. There is a similar, though not 
so great variation, in brooder house areas, 


M. C. Betts, in a paper last year which 
seemed to me exceedingly to the point, brought 
out the need for much research before such 
questions can be authoritatively answered. It 
should not be necessary, however, for farm 
structures’ designers to mark time for several 
years until the ideal in use requirements is 
determined. When there is no final recourse to 
facts it has been good practice in the engineer- 
ing profession to utilize the best obtainable 
consensus of experienced men. When additional 
facts are obtained it may be necessary to mod- 
ify the original idea. Until they are, it certainly 
is better than general confusion. 

My specific recommendation is that general 
descriptions of the required types of farm build- 
ings be drawn up under the auspices of this 
division, in terms of space and use require- 
ments only; that these descriptions be circu- 
lated for review by those authorities not actively 
represented ; that the burden of proof in recom- 
mending changes be placed to a reasonable 
extent on these respondents, and that the final 
result of such review and consequent modifica- 
tion be made the backbone of your farm con- 
struction practice; a standard for the Portland 
Cement Association, the Hollow Building Tile 
Association, the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and other similar institutions 
to shoot at. 


Interest in Farm Sona Contest 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 10—Interest in 
the Ideal Farm Home contest staged by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation in co- 
operation with the National Lumber. Manu- 
facturers Association continues to spread. To- 
ward the end of November 50 plans repre- 
senting ideal homes as visualized by the farm 
residents submitting them had been received. 
The Farm Federation continues to be swamped 
with inquiries concerning the contest, corre- 
spondents in forty-two different States having 
asked for information. 








Recently 500 copies of the rules of the con. 
test were sent to an Illinois lumber company 
to be enclosed in mail going out to farmers 
in the community. 

The Oregon home demonstration agent re. 
ports great interest in the contest and has 
asked for more copies of the rules. A woman 
in Oklahoma writes: 

“Please send me more copies of the Ideal 
Farm Home Contest rules. These are the 
things that are going to save American homes 
and the farm women are the greatest factors 
in American life today. I wish to present the 
contest rules to the better community com- 
mittees.” 

A New York woman states she will be very 
glad to receive copies of the rules, since some 
of the young women with whom she is work- 
ing will want to compete. 

And so it goes all around. 


Activities in the Southwest 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Dec. 10.—T. C. Whit- 
marsh, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co, 
St. Louis lumbermen for half a century, and 
Walter M. Webb, of Webb-Loomis Co., De- 
troit, visited A. H. Heyn, sales manager of 
the George E. Breece Lumber Co., and other 
Albuquerque lumbermen this week, sizing up 
stocks. 

D. C. Murphy, who was in the estimating 
department of the Halleck & Howard Lumber 
Co., Denver, for 7 years, and since June has 
been interested in the Oakland (Calif.) Lum- 
ber Co., has disposed of his interests there and 
will be traveling salesman in New Mexico and 
northern Arizona for the Southwestern Sash 
& Door Co. 

D. W. Faw and his son, H. W. Faw, retail 
lumbermen of Amarillo, Tex., have built a 
new yard and established an additional busi- 
ness at Big Springs, Tex. They were for- 
merly engaged in lumber merchandising in 
Albuquerque and in Las Vegas, N. M. 





On Nov. 1 American shipyards were build- 
ing or under contract to build for private own- 
ers 83 wood vessels aggregating 36,554 gross 
tons, compared with 81 vessels of 36,188 gross 
tons on Oct. 1. 


The Yardman Speaks 


The origin of the verses appearing herewith is hardly less interesting than the 
“poem” itself. Concerning same John C. Light, of the Norman-Light Lumber Co., 
Miami, Ariz., writes the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as follows: 


“A young fellow named J. M. Platt, floated into our Phoenix yard and wanted 
work. We took him on, and he proved to be a good worker. He brings his lunch 
and eats it in the store house where the wallboard etc. is kept. One day we noticed 
some verses scrawled on a piece of plasterboard and asked him if he was a poet. 
He said, ‘Nope,’ but added that he had sent several sketches to various magazines 
and that they had accepted them. We are sending a copy of these verses to you. 
We think they are rather clever, because his first job with us was unloading 
Douglas plaster, and then piling cement in our yard.” 


I was born in Colorado, 

When I was young and very small, 
My race is white, my name is Jim, 
I have no sex at all. 


My folks, they tried to raise me right 
To be a doctor, boys, “And How,” 
Upon my word they’d die of shock 

_ If they could only see me now. 


If they could see their wayward son, 
Their darling, long lost boy, 

They’d murmur, “Heavens, what is wrong 
With our little precious, pride and joy?” 


You will agree—it’s something awful, 
On my word it is a fright, 


How this cussed “douglas plaster,” 
Seems to haunt me day and night. 


How these planks of four-by-scandal 
And six-by-sixes fix me right, 

I don’t think that it’s quite right, boys, 
For they delay my work at night. 


But I can hold my right hand upward 
And truthfully say my lungs and liver 
Are the only organs I possess 

That haven’t found a sliver. 


Maybe, I guess, that I’m just lazy, 
Don’t like to work much any more, 
But this I hope—“the hell I go to” 
Don’t have six-by-sixes twenty-four. 
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Central Committee Completes Lumber Standards 


Entire Industry Now Has for Its Use and Guidance Comprehensive. 
Standards for Every Form of Softwood Lumber 


Culminating a year filled with notable achieve- 
ments and great advances by the lumber in- 
dustry in the fields of manufacture, distribu- 
tion and merchandising, the more notable and 
the more progressive only because the indus- 
try has had sound, practicable national stand- 
ards to govern in those fields, the Central 
Committee on Lumber Standards, after a full 
day’s discussion Dec. 7 at the Congress Hotel, 
took action that practically -completes the 
American Lumber Standards. The entire in- 
dustry now has for its use and guidance, there- 
fore, comprehensive standards covering every 
commercial form of lumber milled from soft- 
woods. In addition the completed standards 
are up to date and apace with the advances 
made by lumber producers and distributers in 
their efforts efficiently to serve all specifying 
and consuming fields. This being the case, 
the softwood industry can in 1929 stop talking 
about lumbe:’ standards and how to formulate 
them, and every manufacturer, wholesaler and 
retailer, can and should devote his energies 
to real, earnest performance on the national 
standard in every day practice. 


The members of the Central Committee, just 
before adjournment on Dec. 7, strongly voiced 
this idea and urged those.in the industry who 
have used the lack of completion as an ex- 
cuse for not doing business on the basis of 
the American Lumber Standards, to give the 
principle of national lumber standardization a 
fair and impartial trial. The committee is 
convinced of the wisdom of such a step by all 
in the entire industry because of the success 
already attained by countless manufacturers, 
distributers and retailers in their adherence to 
the American Lumber Standards. 


Meeting an Important One 


This meeting of the Central Committee was 
an extremely important one, not only because 
of the effect of the action taken, but because 
it was acting under specific instruction of the 
General Lumber Conference of producers, dis- 
tributers and consumers held at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, May 3, 1928, and which 
was addressed by President-Elect Herbert 
Hoover, then secretary of commerce. 


That conference was unable to take final ac- 


tion on a number of features pertaining to 
national standards for softwood lumber. To 
complete the standards at an early date and 
to avoid the holding of another general con- 
ference in Washington, it, by unanimous ac- 
tion, instructed the Central Committee to call 
a conference to consider all structural timber 
questions, and a meeting of the Consulting 
Committee on Lumber Standards to consider 
all other features, and after having secured 
their recommendations on these subjects, to 
take final action thereon. For the latter pur- 
pose, the General Conference clothed the Cen- 
tral Committee on Lumber Standards with 
the powers of the conference and authorized 
the committee to establish its findings as a 
part of the American Lumber Standards and 
to secure their incorporation in Revised Sim- 
plified Practice Recommendation No. 16—Lum- 

r, by not later than Dec. 31, 1928. The 
work of the committee on Dec. 7 is so re- 
garded. 

The conference of lumber producers, dis- 
tributers, consumers and technical organiza- 
tions, interested in standard basic provisions 
for the grading of structural material, having 
been held on Nov. 20, and the meeting of the 
Consulting Committee on Lumber Standards 
on Nov, 22, the Central Committee was in posi- 
tion to take final action on their recommenda- 
tions, and in turn to comply with the original 
instructions of the General Lumber Conference 


that the American standards for softwood be 
completed by Dec. 31, 1928. 

The chairman, John H. Kirby, who was 
unavoidably absent, was represented by the 
chairman of the Consulting Committee on 
Lumber Standards, Wilson Compton. Vice 
Chairman W. E. Hawley presided. All ac- 
tions taken were unanimous. It first considered 
the recommendations of the timber conference 
and Consulting Committee on revised basic 
provisions for structural material. 


Important Additions to Standard Provisions 


On the basis of the present standard pro- 
visions the committee approved the inclusion 
of a statement that they were not for use as 
commercial grading rules or purchase speci- 
fications, but as bases for the formulation of 
grading rules by the manufacturers’ associa- 
tions. It approved the suggested clarifications 
and amplifications of the optional and general 
provisions. Among the important additions 
were the following: 

For material to be treated, a large amount 
of sapwood is to be preferred. It is not prac- 
ticable to specify a minimum sapwood re- 
quirement, but it could be noted that there is 
no restriction on sapwood. 

Sound wood shall be free from any form of 
decay, incipient or advanced, including firm 
red heart, dote, and rot. 

Slope of grain shall be measured over a dis- 
tance which will assure the determination of 
the general slope of the grain not influenced 
by short, local deviations. In a piece in bend- 
ing, it is of greatest importance on the top 
and bottom faces. If meeting the limitation 
of a grade in these locations, it may be some- 
what greater elsewhere. 

Pitch pockets are ordinarily not defects in 
a structural grade. A large number, however, 
indicates a general lack of bond, and such a 
piece should be carefully examined for shakes. 


The committee also added definitions of faces 
and edges as used in structural grading, 
amending one which had been suggested by 
the Consulting Committee, and provided that 
dressed dimensions in structural material are 
minimum when measured green. 

The Structural Timber Conference had re- 
vised and simplified somewhat the present 
rules for selecting Douglas fir and southern 
pine for density and close grain and shown 
these rules for each species complete within 
themselves. The Central Committee retained 
the latter features but brought the rules them- 
selves into associated phraseology in so far as 
possible. 

Other important revisions recommended by 
the Consulting Committee and approved by the 
Central Committee were the elimination of 
southern pine from the class of woods having 
a select basic grade, the setting up of a dense 
common basic grade applicable to Douglas fir 
and southern pine, rearranging several of the 
headings and labels-of defect limitations and 
adding knot sizes for 5-inch posts, square 
timbers and small beams. It did not, however, 
approve of the elimination of the stated re- 
quirement that Douglas fir and southern pine 
of dense grades must be selected for density, 
and Douglas fir and other softwoods except 
southern pine, of select grade, be selected for 
close grain. Present paragraphs 90, 97 and 
404 properly amended will, therefore, remain 
in Bulletin 16 of the American standards. 


Satisfactory Measurement Basis 


After thus disposing of all necessary revi- 
sions in the basic provisions for grading all 
kinds of timbers, joist and plank, the commit- 
tee proceeded to a careful review and earnest 
consideration of all recommendations made 
relative to a basis of measurement of lumber 


sizes and segregation of lumber according to 
its degree of seasoning. The Consulting Com- 
mittee had made the following recommenda- 
tion relative to the measurement of lumber 
sizes: 

The American Standard sizes shall apply to 
lumber in the condition of seasoning as sold 
and shipped. 


This was discussed by E. J. Curtis, repre- 
senting millwork manufacturers; Geo. D. Rose, 
representing line-yard dealers; Wilson Comp- 
ton, representing Chairman Kirby and repre- 
senting manufacturers; M. G. Truman, proxy 
for F. S. Underhill and representing whole- 
salers; W. R. McMillan, representing manufac- 
turers, and F. J. Ward, representing retail 
dealers. It was the consensus that this provision 
was not as definite as the General Conference 
and the Central Committee had hoped for, nor 
as specific as to class and item of lumber. It 
was granted, however, that it represented a 
great improvement over the present standards, 
since shipping weights which had been used 
in the standards as a basis, had proved of 
no practical use and accuracy, and should he 
eliminated. The Central Commiittee, there- 
fore, unanimously approved the recommenda- 
tion and ordered the following changes in 
Simplified Practice Recommendation—No. 16 
—Lumber : 

That the title to paragraph 33 be changed 
from “Shipping Weights” to “Basis of Meas- 
urement of Sizes,” and that the following be 
substituted for the present text of paragraph 
33; and that both be transposed to imme- 
diately following the heading “2. Yard & In- 
dustrial Size Standards” on Page 5 and suc- 
ceeding paragraphs be renumbered accord- 
ingly: 

The dressed dimensions, specified in Par. 27, 
and the rough sizes specified in pars. 28 to 30 
inclusive, shall apply to lumber in the condi- 
tion of seasoning as sold and shipped. 

That the same title and paragraph be in- 
serted following the heading ‘2 Sizes’ Page 18. 

That the changes thus made necessary be 
made in Pars. 24, 25, and 26, in the headings 
of the last columns of the three tables under 
Par. 27, in Par. 30, in Par. 41 and the foot- 
note thereunder, and in the double column 
heading in the table in Par. 110. 


Discussion on Lumber Seasoning 


The second subject, that of lumber season- 
ing, provoked more discussion. The Consult- 
ing Committee had recommended the follow- 
ing: 

Specifications dealing with lumber season- 
ing shall be left for development by each 
regional manufacturers association in accord- 
ance with its own conditions and require- 
ments; and the specifications adopted from 
time to time by any regional association shall 
be filed with the Central Committee on Lum- 
ber Standards, 


Most of the members of the Central Com- 
mittee expressed disappointment that lumber 
manufacturers had thus far been unable to 
devise specific seasoning definitions and dry- 
ness classes for different forms of lumber 
for incorporation in the standards. By manu- 
facturers’ representatives present, the prac- 
tical, though temporary deterrents to this were 
pointed out, principal among which is the lack 
just now of devices for quickly and auto- 
matically measuring moisture content. The 
committee was assured that much progress had 
been made and that more and definite steps 
by manufacturers could be expected in the 
future. : 

Consumer and dealer representatives were of 
opinion that the recommendation of the Con- 
sulting Committee was too general and failed 
to give assurance that lumber seasoned in cer- 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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R. M. Weyerhaeuser is 
chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Northwest 
Paper Co. He makes his 
home at Cloquet and is 
closely in touch with all the 
combined operations of 
the organization. 





CLoguet, Minn., Dec. 10.—Consolidation 
of the Northwest Paper Co., Cloquet Lum- 
ber Co., Johnson-Wentworth Co. and the 
Northern Lumber Co. with their network of 
subsidiaries into one $15,000,000 corporation, 





During the daytime H. C. Hornby is president 
of the Northwest Paper Co. at Cloquet, but in 
the evening he is just Granddad. Asked to 
pose for a picture, Mr. Hornby expressed a 
preference for the sitting to be at home with 
little Miss Dorothy Jane, his granddaughter, 
rather than in his office or about the mills 

















As vice president of the Northwest Paper Co. 
in charge of the lumber division, Sherman L. 
Coy will continue in service to the lumber 
trade. of the country as he has been for many 
years, and as golfer he will continue to be the 
terror of the north country links 


Consolidation Makes For Per- 
manent Industry 


W eyerhaeuser Operations Merged for Intensive Uti- 
lization of Forest Products and to Insure, by Practical 
Reforestation Projects, an Unending Source of Raw 


Material 


the Northwest Paper Co., went into effect 
here Dec. 1. 

While no essential change of ownership 
is involved, and while the motive for the 
merger was increased efficiency within this 
group of Weyerhaeuser-affiliated operations, 
the effect of the amalgamation is important 
to the lumber industry, not only because 
of the size of the interests involved, but 
also because it represents the introduction 
of a new idea into the lumber business. 

That idea is permanency. Whereas one 
after another of the larger lumber centers 
of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota has 
been devitalized by the removal of opera- 
tions to the Pacific coast or the Inland Em- 
pire, Cloquet is to be the first permanent 
woodworking center in the United States, 
according to plans of the consolidated con- 
cern. This will be made possible by the 
unified management of the program for in- 
tensive utilization of forest products by a 
variety of woodworking industries at Clo- 
quet and by a reforestation project which, 
if the forthcoming session of the Minnesota 
legislature makes it practicable, will assure 
these industries of a permanent source of 
raw materials. 


What It Means to Retail Trade 


To the retail lumber trade, this means 
three things. First, Cloquet will continue in 
perpetuity to produce the genuine white pine 
and northern pine lumber which it has pro- 
duced for the last forty years, so that deal- 
ers in the eastern and central parts ot the 
country need: not go through the radical re- 
adjustments of their stocks which closing- 
down of other northern mills has necessi- 
tated heretofore. Second, the insulating 
materials which Cloquet has produced as 
lumber by-products for the last several 
years will continue in stable and increasing 
production. Third, while retail dealers will 
be doing business with the lumber division 
of the Northwest Paper Co., the personnel 
with which they will come in contact will 
remain the same. R. M. Weyerhaeuser is 
chairman of the board of-directors. H. C. 
Hornby president and Sherman L. Coy vice 
president in charge of the lumber division. 

Operating through three divisions, the 
Northwest Paper Co. will carry on, and ex- 
pand, all the past activities of the com- 
panies that have been consolidated. Under 
direction of Mr. Coy, the lumber division 
will continue operation of the recently re- 
built mill of the Northern Lumber Co., here- 
after to be known as Mill A. This includes 
the re-manufacturing plant in which 4- 
Square packaged lumber is prepared. To- 
tal production of genuine white pine and 
northern pine will be some 90,000,000 feet 
annually. 

Emphasis is to be placed upon the activi- 
ties of the lumber specialties division. of 
which W. B. Driscoll is vice president in 
charge. Operating the Johnson-Wentworth 
mill, now known as Mill B, and the cut-up 
plant heretofore run by the Cloquet Lumber 
Co., this division will cut 35,000,000 feet 
annually of small logs and bolt stock, con- 
tinuing the manufacture of cut-to-size crat- 


LL 


A. J. Taylor, who has 
been connected with the 
Weyerhaeusers for 51 
years, the last 24 in charge 
of Cloquet lumber sales, is 
now district sales man- 
ager for the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. 





ing and reaching out from that into the 
manufacture of wood parts for industries 
that can use such semi-fabricated pieces for 
assembly into their products. 

Directed by Vice President W. H. Kenety, 
the pulp and paper division will continue op- 
eration of the pulp and paper mills at Clo- 
quet and Brainerd, Minn. The latter plant 
will continue to manufacture newsprint, and 
the Cloquet mill to produce book and other 
printing papers, writing and special con- 
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W. H. Kenety, vice president of the Northwest 
Paper Co., “points with pride,” as the old say- 
ing is, to the best lumber he knows anything 
about—4-Square genuine white pine in pack- 
ages—on the loading platform at Cloquet 


verter papers, and kraft. Total production 
at both plants will aggregate 150 tons 4 
day. 


Subsidiaries Performing Special Functions 


The Wood Conversion Co. at Cloquet, 
which is known as the by-products division 
of the Weyerhaeuser affiliation, manufac- 
turing .Balsam-Wool, the flexible insulating 
blanket, and Nu-Wood, a rigid structural insu- 
lating board, is not affected directly by the 
amalgamation. It will continue to obtain its 
power and its raw materials from the other 
units in the network. But among the sev- 
eral subsidiaries performing special func- 
tions, which the Northwest Paper Co. now 
controls by stock-ownership and knits to- 
gether for unified planning and operation, 
are the following: 

The Duluth & North Eastern Railroad 
Co., of which Charles A. Jensen is general 
superintendent. This railroad has some 60 
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miles of trackage extending north and east 
of Cloquet which is classed as a common 
carrier. In addition it has branches, now 
just about completed, reaching 120 miles 
farther north into the timber bordering the 
Canadian line. 

The General Logging Co., under direction 
of Frank A. Kelly, general manager, and J. 
Cc. Campbell. 

The Northland Power Co. at Cloquet and 
the Northern Power Co. at Brainerd, which 
supply power to all these several industries. 

To a minor extent, two other concerns, 
independent of the Weyerhaeuser affiliation 
—Rathbone, Hair & Ridgeway, boxmakers, 
controlled by Armour & Co., and the Berst- 
Foster-Dixfield Co., manufacturing tooth- 
picks, clothespins, matchsticks, paper plugs 
and numerous other wood products—are in- 
directly influenced by the merger. 

With this diagram of the industrial net- 
work of Cloquet in mind, the lumberman 
can get an idea of the significance of the 
consolidation. The Duluth & North East- 
ern and its new branches tap a territory 
yielding an amazing large stumpage of genu- 
ine white pine and norway pine, spruce, 
balsam, tamarack, birch, cedar, jack pine and 
popple. Most of these species have been ig- 
nored by loggers heretofore. But it is only 
because sound and commercially feasible 
methods of utilizing these minor species 


have been devised and put into operation at 

















While F. A. Kelly (right) is general manager 
of the General Logging Co., the timber getting 
subsidiary of the Northwest Paper Co., he is 
not above taking a few tips on handling pulp- 
wood from J. C. Campbell, a veteran who 
still is active in this branch of the service 


Cloquet that it is possible to get at the more 
desirable species. 

In other words, the investment of large 
sums in laboratory-research and ten years 
of intensive development have created a de- 
mand for pulpwood of several species for 
the paper mills, and for millions of feet of 
popple, jack pine, balsam, birch and other 
species in the form of bolt stock, cut-to-size 
crating and wood parts of various descrip- 
tions. Since these species now are valu- 
able, it is profitable to bring them out with 
the saw timber, logging these northern for- 
ests with a thoroughness previously un- 
known in the industry. 


A Concerted Woods Plan 


The General Logging Co. will have 2,000 
employes in the woods this season. Work- 
ing to a concerted plan, they will bring out 
enough saw logs to enable the lumber di- 
vision of the Northwest Paper Co. to con- 








tinue to produce all the standard grades of 
genuine white pine and northern pine lum- 
ber. They will cut pulpwood for the pulp 
and paper division, and other species for the 
lumber specialties division. In addition, the 
Northwest Paper Co. will sell birch bolts 
and other short-length lumber to the Berst- 
Foster-Dixfield Co., box lumber to Rath- 
bone, Hair & Ridgway, and raw materials 
for the production of Balsam-Wool and Nu- 
Wood to the Wood Conversion Co. 

Vice President W. H. Kenety pointed out 
the significance of this unification of opera- 
tions as follows: 

We are -rapidly approaching the time when 
we can harvest timber as a crop. By diversifica- 
tion in manufacture, we can take care of a 
diversified assortment of woods. Vice versa, a 
balanced plan of logging assures us of a perma- 
nent source of raw materials for the various 
industries located here. 

So far as our friends in the lumber trade are 
concerned, the great result of this unification of 
activities under one direction is that a perma- 
nent supply of materials, for a permanent indus- 
try is made possible. 

This represents a new idea in the lumber 
industry. Just as diversified farming has been 
prescribed as the antidote for the farmer’s eco- 
nomic troubles, we believe that diversification in 
utilization will make the woodworking indus- 
tries here stable. That is just another way of 
saying that Cloquet is unique among lumber 
towns in that it will continue permanently as a 
woodworking center, and that the Northwest 
Paper Co. will continue to manufacture genuine 
white pine and northern pine for an indefinite 
future. 


Of course, some program of reforestation 
is essential to make the Cloquet operations 
permanent in a complete sense, and such a 
program is under consideration. Two years 
ago the constitution of Minnesota was 
amended to permit the legislature to encour- 
age reforestation on privately owned lands 
through a new method of taxation. So last 
year the legislature passed an auxiliary for- 
est act which provides, in substance, that any 
owner of land suitable for reforestation but 
not for agriculture may enter it as auxiliary 
forest land with the agreement that he will 
devote it to growing timber as a crop for 
fifty years. 

No land has been entered under this law 
as yet. This has not surprised the legisla- 
tors responsible for the act, for they realize 
that the tax rate fixed was arbitrary and 
might have to be revised in accordance with 
subsequent experience. To get that experi- 
ence an interim commission of the legisla- 
ture was appointed last year. It has studied 
the situation, not only in Minnesota, but 
also in Michigan, Louisiana and the few 
other States that have similar laws, and it 
has prepared a recommendation which, it is 
expected, will be submitted to the legislature 
at its session beginning next month, that the 
tax rate on auxiliary forest lands be ad- 
justed in the light of its investigations in 
such a manner as will reduce the entire 
purpose of the present legislation to a prac- 
tical operating basis. 


Will Contract to Reforest Lands 


Now, H. C. Hornby, president of the 
Northwest Paper Co., states that, if the 


legislature adopts the recommendation of 
its interim commission, the company will 
undoubtedly enter a contract to re-forest a 
portion of its present holdings to insure, 
under scientific forest management, a suf- 
ficient annual timber crop to keep the Clo- 
quet industries operating and to establish 
them on a permanent basis. And G. E. 
Marshall, head of the timber department of 
the consolidated companies, gives assurance 
that this is entirely feasible from the tech- 
nical forestry standpoint. 

So the culmination of the most far-vis- 
ioned program for stabilization and develop- 
ment that the lumber industry has conceived 
seems at hand. Twenty years ago the 
Weyerhaeuser interests gave Minnesota a 
tract of land near Cloquet for experimental 














We. B. Driscoll (at right), vice president in 

charge of the lumber specialties division of 

the Northwest Paper Co., is listening to I. J. 

McLaughlin, assistant manager, discussing the 

process of converting low grade lumber into 

an unbelievable number of stakes for the Soo 
Line Railroad . 


work in reforestation, and a forestry experi- 
ment station of the University of Minne- 
sota is established there now. Since the 
town was wiped out by fire ten years ago, 
not only have its mills been rebuilt, but 
other co-operating industries have been en- 
couraged to come in. Investments have 
been increased.’ Large sums have been put 
into research on _ by-products utilization. 
New products, with which the retail lum- 
ber dealer may follow the trend of construc- 
tion and increase his profits have been cre- 
ated, put into production and distribution. 


A Step Nearer to Permanency 

This new _ consolidation reinforces the 
whole program and advances it one step 
nearer to absolute permanency and complete 
stability. Whether or not reforestation be- 
comes practical as contemplated, the North- 
west Paper Co. now is in a position to util- 
ize forest products more intensively and ef- 
ficiently than ever heretofore. Cloquet ap- 
pears in a new light as an ideal example of 
practical forest utilization through the di- 


(Concluded on page 61) 














B. E. Gaylord, chief crating engineer for the 
Weyerhaeuser companies, is not designing a 
giant pinwheel for a fireworks display. He 
is shown laying out a peculiar kind of shipping 
container for pottery products, which will be 
manufactured at the cut-up plant of the lum- 
Ler specialtics division of the Northwest 
Paper Co. 
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“Wish-Bone or Back-Bonelt 


[Report of Wilson Compton, Secretary and Manager, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association*] 


The lumber industry is threatened with what William James once 
called the “paralysis of analysis.” Its economic problems have been 
diagnosed by experts and by inexperts, and sometimes it is hard to 
tell them apart. The diagnosis varies. The prescription varies still 
more. While diagnosticians argue, the ailments become more fixed 
and chronic. The clamor for attention to each successive “favorite” 
among the proposed “recipes” for the salvation of the lumber busi- 
ness has too otten caused the general neglect of all sound remedies. 

One of’ my earliest recollections is of the story of the mythical 
centipede who got along famously in his speed race with a frog, 
until one day the frog asked him which leg he started with when 
he wanted to move. ‘he centipede had never thought of that and 
the problem so bothered him that he died of indecision, unable to 
figure out which of his one hundred legs he should move first. That 
is what I mean by the “paralysis of analysis.” 


Two Ways to Balance Supply and Demand 


It is said by some that the regulation of lumber production, with- 
out the aid of aggressive promotive effort, will sooner or later 
“curtail” the lumber industry out of business. By others it is said 
that trade extension, without having first secured an effective control 
of production, is putting the cart ahead of the horse. Opinions, 
however, do not change the facts. If the supply and demand equa- 
tion is out of profitable balance, there are two ways to balance it, 
either increase the demand, or reduce the supply, or both. To de- 
bate which is the more important, or which should be done first, is 
about as useful as to quarrel over the question: Which knife of a pair 
of shears is the one which does the cutting? 

For over a decade up to a year ago, the lumber industry has 
mourned the incréasing loss of markets for its products, and from 
time to time talked about national lumber trade extension. Now 
for over a year it has been engaged in the effort to convert this con- 
versation into practice. It is coming inventory time. What balance 
have the manufacturers, who have taken the leadership in initiating 
the lumber trade extension movement, to show for their year’s 
investment? What is its present status? And what are its pros- 
pects? Does the industry, in this work, have definite objectives and 
clearly defined policies? Or is it still in the. nebulous condition of 
the merry youth going up the road late at night singing, “I don’t 
know where I’m going, but I’m on the way.” 


What Results Has the National Trade Extension so Far to Show? 


I shall not discuss this in detail. Extensive reports have been 
made to your trade extension committee by the trade extension 
manager and the director of publicity. These reports you have seen, 
or will see. They constitute the record of the activities themselves. 
But what of their results? 

Let us see exactly what has happened during the last year in the 
demand for the lumber manufactured by the subscribers to the trade 
extension campaign and the members of the regional associations— 
not what we say about their business, but what they say about it 
themselves. To get a perspective, let us go back five years. The 
analysis that follows is simply a mathematical computation based on 
the reports of production and new business booked by the mills in 
the five associations named, whose reports on a comparable basis 
extend back over the 5-year period. They represent over half of the 
softwood lumber movement. The available hardwood statistics do 
not permit of accurate comparison extending farther back than last 
year. 

Production 2 Percent and Sales 9 Percent Larger Than 1927 


This is what the softwood lumber movement shows: Production 
in 1925 increased 7 percent over 1924; declined 3 percent in 1926, 
and 3 percent more in 1927. Production so far in 1928 has been 
at an aggregate rate of about 2 percent more than for the corre- 
sponding period of 1927, the reported production of western pine, 
northern pine and West Coast woods being slightly over that of 
1927; the reported production of southern pine and California red- 
wood being somewhat less. 

In new business booked, the year 1925 showed an increase over 
1924 of nearly 5 percent, followed in 1926 by a decline of 2 percent; 
in 1927, a further decline of over 3 percent; and between 1927 and 
1928, by an increse of 9 percent. 

In 1924, orders received exceeded production by over 1 percent; 


4 ‘eee at a meeting of the board of directors held at Chicago 





in 1925, current production exceeded orders received by 1 percent, 
in 1926, by a little less; and in 1927 by a little more. In 1928, how. 
ever, on the basis of ‘the first forty-five weeks, new business has 
exceeded production by 6 percent. This is the first year in the 
last five in which new demand has exceeded new supply, and this, 
as you will see, is brought about, not by less production—because 
the production has, in fact, been greater—but by extended demand 
for lumber reflected in orders received. 
The facts, in detail, are as follows: 


Softwood Lumber Production and Orders Received 


Comparable Mills—1924-1928 (In millions of feet) 
1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association— 


BUORUCTIER oc ccccccesesee ° &, 994 6,579 6,787 6,714 6,808 

SD: aid: dita ini ce aca econ 6,125 6,782 6,627 6,529 7,149 
Southern Pine Association— 

a Pr rere 5,441 5,680 5,374 5,174 5,134 

ee 5,542 5,691 5,350 5,241 5,477 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association— 

eo eer 1,749 1,930 1,740 1,578 1,835 

SPE eer 1,733 1,725 1,826 1,648 2,037 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ er re 

POEOEED cccpusecenacnws 504 425 468 554 

RS eee ee ee 156 457 458 406 507 
California Redwood Association— 

DP soewes ancaeo es 557 488 502 486 460 

. cveciebbcevedenwna 452 464 504 516 451 
Total— 

PEED acctsens shames 14,175 15,181 14,829 14,419 14,792 

SN *Shacasweucdeunahon 14,308 15,119 14,765 14,340 15,621 
Ratio of orders to production. 101% 99% 99% 99% 106% 

HARDWOODS 

Forty-six weeks, 1927 and 1928: Average of 351 units reporting weekly 

PD shah aa sien bab peas weer ees onwemen ed 100% 100% 

> ila Sari 6 hath nh uel ee ae wiiad els eS 103% 100% 


I am not seeking to explain these facts. They speak for them- 
selves. I am merely stating them; and I remind you and the sub- 
scribers to the trade extension campaign that this is not what I say 
about the production and new business done by these mills, nor 
what the trade extension committee says, but what these mills say 
themselves. All that we have done is to put their facts on the add- 
ing machine. It is, of course, the combined result of individual com- 
pany and regional advertising and promotion, and of National trade 
extension. It also may be pointed out that the National campaign 
is the only one of these three which was added during the last year. 
So much for that! 


How Much Is Organized Trade Extension Worth? 

This question is often asked. Let me answer it by asking a few 
other questions. 

How much is it worth to the lumber industry to have prevented 
the imposition, through building codes and ordinances, of unwar- 
ranted restrictions upon the use of lumber in construction, in com- 
munities normally consuming more than 7,000,000,000 feet of lumber? 

How much is it worth to have the cost of insurance on lumber- 
built houses in two States alone reduced by nearly $1,000,000 
annually? 

How much is it worth to have the attractive possibilities of 
remodeling with lumber, through the conversion of old houses into 
new homes, visualized in 18,000 communities through dramatic 
motion picture films, which will be seen by members of nearly 
2,000,000 families living on farms or in small towns? 

What is it worth to have the organized co-operation of three 
hundred thousand union carpenters in an effort to improve and 
extend the uses of lumber which provide the carpenters’ livelihood? 

What is it worth to have established professional contacts for 
lumber with thousands of architects, engineers, builders, designers, 
and wood-using industries? 

What is it worth to the lumber industry to have secured 500,000 
returns from National lumber advertising? 

What is it worth to have assembled scientific information neces- 
sary to determine the uses in which lumber is superior to other 
materials; in what way and to what extent; also the uses in which 
other materials are superior to lumber; and to determine what im- 
provements in manufacture, refinement, and treatment of lumber are 
necessary to enable it to compete successfully -with these other 
materials? 

How much is it worth to have made an orderly start on a pro- 
gram of research, with the ultimate objective of developing lumbet 
and wood-products, proof against fire, decay, insect attack, and 
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shrinkage and expansion; objectives which, if eventually realized, 
will enable the lumber industry to stand toe-to-toe with its most 
skillful competitors? 

How much is it worth to have combined the largest and the most 
representative group of timber owners, loggers, lumber and shingle 
manufacturers, distributers, and lumber-using industries ever assem- 
bled in the lumber industry in organized support of any construc- 
tive project—and with the promising prospect of the participation of 
still other lumber and wood-using groups? 

What is it worth to have furnished the lumber industry a much 
safer backlog of dependable markets and uses for its products, 
against which it may secure the intelligent adjustment of produc- 
tion—knowing, as you do know, that the lumber manufacturing 
industry is today capable readily of producing at least 20 percent 
more lumber than the demand will absorb at profitable prices? 


Results for Individual Depend On His Effort 


I might add_indefinitely to this list. I shall not do so. Exactly 
how much these and other tangible results of organized National 
lumber trade extension have added to the profit of individual trade 
extension subscribers I don’t know. Neither does anyone else. And 
they never will know—exactly. Dollars spent by associations for 
trade extension work are not earmarked nor, ordinarily, are the 
results so labeled as to justify any categoric statement that a par- 
ticular activity or expenditure has produced a particular result. 

Do I believe, or does the trade extension committee assert, that 
the improvement in the position of the lumber industry during the 
last year has been due solely to National trade extension? Not 
at all. The best the National association itself can do is to widen 
the potential or aggregate markets for lumber, and to make it easier 
for the regional associations to promote the use of their particular 
species. All that the National and regional trade extension work 
combined can do is to make it easier for individual lumber compa- 
nies to sell more of their products at higher prices. That is exactly 
what has occurred during the last year. That is all that is claimed, 
or should be claimed. The individual companies must do the rest. 


Is the Trade Extension Campaign As Effective As It Can Be? 


No, it is not. I probably know more about the deficiences of the 
trade extension campaign than any single member of the board of 
directors or of the trade extension committee. I regard the National 
trade extension campaign as far from perfection, and primarily for 
the following reasons: 


First: A lack of clearly defined policies. That perhaps is inevitable 
in the initial and experimental stages of an association undertaking, 
for which the broad policies are determined by a committee repre- 
senting widely diversified competitors, operating under widely diver- 
sified conditions, and holding widely diversified views. It is never- 
theless a handicap. As experience develops out of experiment, I 
think it is reasonable to look for policies not only more clearly 
defined but much more likely to be supported by the regional 
associations, and by individual manufacturers in their daily practice 
of manufacture, sale, and shipment of lumber, carload by carload. 
The gradual harmonizing of policies between regional groups will 
be one of the greatest—though indirect—advantages of the organized 
National trade extension work. And as this harmonizing process 
makes headway, the National work will itself become more and 
more effective. 


Support “in Principle’ but Not in Actual Practice 


Second: The lack of complete understanding and co-operation 
on the part of regional associations. The purpose and intent to 
co-operate with the National campaign, or to permit the National 
association to co-operate with them, has characterized most of the 
regional associations. But there has been some withholding of 
co-operation, and, I am sorry to say, there have been some instances 
of apparently deliberate effort to demoralize the confidence of indi- 
vidual manufacturers, and the support of individual subscribers to 
the National trade extension. 

The fundamental purpose of the National association is to enable 
sharply competing regions and groups to work in the same harness 
toward objectives of mutual interest; and to give the lumber indus- 
try, so far as practicable, a united front in its resistance to the 
encroachments of “substitute” materials. The obvious purpose and 
effect of the National work is to temper the bitterness of rivalry 
between regions, and to encourage the direction of inter-species com- 





petition into more constructive, and out of merely “negative,” chan- 
nels. The National association in this obviously constructive effort 
is, of course having the support “in principle” of each regional asso- 
ciation, but it is not, in some cases, having their support—or that 
of many of their members—in actual practice and performance. 

I have repeatedly urged that the activities of the National asso- 
ciation be regarded and be conducted as a part of the activities of 
each of the subscribing regional associations; and that National ac- 
tivities be limited to that field in which all species of both softwoods 
and hardwoods recognize a common interest. That relationship I 
regard as essential. Without it, an undesirable rivalry between 
regional and national associations will arise. Conflict is then inevi- 
table, and conflict is destructive to the teamwork without which 
these activities can at best be only partly effective. 


Organized Teamwork With Regional Associations Is Desired 


Third: An undeniable handicap is that a considerable number of 
the best manufacturers of lumber in both softwoods and hardwoods 
are not now participating in the National trade extension’ campaign. 
Some are not participating because they do not believe in this type 
of activity; others, because they are not in accord with the plan of 
organization and operation determined by this board, or under its 
authority by the trade extension committee; others, because they 
prefer to accept, at the expense of their competitors, the benefits of 
activities in which they, themselves, do not financially participate. 
Most of those who do not, themselves, choose to participate in these 
activities, are willing that the subscribers should derive the benefits. 
Others, however, especially members of regional associations com- 
posing the National, have been disposed to insist that the National 
trade extension campaign be so conducted as to make no distinction 
between subscribers and non-subscribers. 

I have often pointed out the ultimate objective in the National 
trade extension activities, just as in all other National association 
activities; namely, that they should eventually be financed, not 
through individual subscriptions, but through subscriptions of con- 
stituent regional associations. It will be a long time before that can 
be accomplished. But we should not lose sight of it as the desirable 
and the only fair objective. In the meanwhile, the administration by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of a tfade exten- 
sion activity supported by many, but not all, of the members of the 
regional associations, is bound to give rise to difficult, perplexing 
and, sometimes, delicate administrative problems; and if the admin- 
istration is impartial there will be some antagonisms. But the alter- 
native methods of conducting it involve still greater difficulties and 
perplexities, with I believe, much less likelihood of success. Because 
this problem of National lumber trade extension will never be suc- 
cessfully worked out without organized teamwork between the 
regional and the National associations. 


Individual Pressures Distort Outline of Program 


Fourth: There have been deficiencies in the performance of the 
trade extension work. Most, but not all, of these are traceable to 
the constant pressure, from inside and outside the lumber industry, 
to spread the National trade extension activity over so wide an area 
that it can do no more than scratch the surface of any of them. 
The use of the term “million dollar,” as an adjective description of 
the National trade extension campaign has been, from that stand- 
point, one of its most serious handicaps. It is a large sum of money. 
But it is not so large but that many lumbermen, and many outside 
the lumber industry, have considered it as sufficient to do four 
million or five million dollars worth of extension work. A big indus- 
try in distress is not an easy industry to serve. The trade extension 
work has, to be sure, had a well defined program. But it is perhaps 
too much to have expected that a newly organized trade extension 
staff could have resisted the constant pressure from individual sub- 
scribers and militant non-subscribers to take on more and more new 
activities or to soft pedal or abandon activities which the trade exten- 
sion committee itself had instructed the association to undertake. 

From the standpoint of administrative efficiency, the success of 
National trade extension will, in my opinion, be measured by the 
extent to which, in actual practice, we can map out a program of 
specific projects, determined in the order of their relative and prac- 
tical importance; on that basis, prepare a logical outline of activities, 
and then proceed in understanding and co-operation with the re- 
gional associations, and in an orderly way, to fill in the outline. That 
is hard to do in any business; doubly hard in an association; and 
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trebly hard in an activity which is expected to cover a ten million 
dollar field with a million dollars in facilities. 


Organized Nucleus Provided for Constructive Co-operation 


Fifth: There has been some indifference on the part of subscrib- 
ers. Some have been led to regard the National trade extension as 
consisting wholly of advertising, and to measure its effectiveness 
solely in terms of advertising activities and results. Some, at the 
other extreme, have regarded it solely as a program of research and 
field promotion, and have measured its results accordingly. Others 
have regarded their participation as limited to the financial contri- 
bution of ten cents a thousand feet, and then gone away and 
whittled. Others, who have had a “ten cent” attitude toward the 
trade extension campaign have, nevertheless, expected “million dol- 
lar” results. 

But more than 90 percent of the subscribers have obviously been 
satisfied that the trade extension work is making substantial head- 
way, and is producing satisfactory results. Most of them are 
enthusiastic. Many are too profuse in describing it as the greatest, 
the most constructive and the most productive work ever undertaken 
by the lumber industry. Some even want largely to increase their 
financial support, if they can secure the concurrence of their fellow 
lumbermen. A few even have voluntarily paid more than their 
subscription contracts require. This, therefore, is the “perspective” 
in which the indifference of the indifferent manufacturers should be 
viewed. 

A going activity, to which 22 out of the 25 largest softwood manu- 
facturers, and 9 out of the 10 largest hardwood manufacturers, have 
subscribed, is an important asset to the lumber industry. Certainly 
it provides an organized nucleus around which, if properly culti- 
vated, can be developed a type and extent of constructive co-oper- 
ation, quite in advance of that contemplated a few years ago by 
Charles M. Schwab when he said that it was inconceivable that the 
lumber industry, with its bitter competition, its rampant individual- 
ism and its unwillingness to accept leadership, would ever develop 
a co-operation similar to that then prevailing in the steel industry. 
That result is no longer inconceivable. 


What Have Lumbermen Done to Take Advantage of Campaign? 


A year ago, in inaugurating the National trade extension cam- 
paign, you listened to an address by one of the most distinguished 
bankers of New York, O. H. Cheney, vice president of the Ameri- 
can Exchange Irving Trust Co. His subject was: “The New Com- 
petition in the Lumber Industry.” Lumbermen, generally, gave 
enthusiastic approval to Mr. Cheney’s address, which was concluded 
in the following statement: 

Sane production, based on records of stocks and markets, will reduce 
some of the evils. Even with production what it is, the lumber busi- 
ness can be good. Too many in the lumber industry, as in other indus- 
tries, are keeping on going by fooling themselves with optimistic 
accounting, and by hoping that next month will bring better luck. 
There isn’t any mystery about how the industry can make money. You 
know the program as well as I do. The lumber industry is the first 
major industry in the country to have such a program, and to be so 
near to carrying it out. An industry which can achieve so much can 
certainly achieve more. But I would like to warn you about your 
trade extension program and your contribution to it. If any one of 
you thinks that all he has to do is to chip in to the fund, and then sit 
back and wait for undreamed of prosperity, he will be sadly and 
quickly disillusioned. A contribution is not a substitute for individual 
intelligence and individual efficiency. Too many association activities 
have been wrecked by a contribution and a long silence from the mem- 
bers. The trade extension program is simply a co-operative device 
for making individual effort count for more. 

“To make individual effort count for more.” I am going to use 
that, briefly, as a text. You have seen some of the results of the 
constructive work by the association. While we are in the business 
of inventory, let us take an inventory also of the “individual effort” 
of manufacturers. What have they done to take advantage of the 
results of co-operative association work? And to give to the adopted 
association policies the support of their individual companies. 

Instead of bringing you a new statement I will quote excerpts 
from reports made to you from time to time during the last five 
years by the secretary-manager. I will use only those reports which, 
at your explicit instruction, were distributed to lumber manufac- 
turers generally, with the substantial approval of their contents 
which that act on your part obviously implied. 


Need for Emphasis on Quality; and for Control Over Output 


1924. In a report to the board of directors in 1924, immediately 
following the National Conference on the Utilization of Forest Prod- 
ucts called by President Coolidge over four years ago, occurs this 
statement: 

The greatest economic weakness of the lumber industry is its unfail- 
ing inability to keep supply in a reasonably stable relationship to 
demand. This inherent condition of ill-adjusted production in the lum- 
ber industry is notorious and visible. . I predict that before 
this problem is finally solved there will be a series of financial consoli- 
dations in the lumber industry; that there will be a sharply drawn 
line, in commerce, between good lumber, well manufactured, out of 
good timber, and inferior lumber, poorly manufactured out of low 
grade timber; and that, without impairing or reducing competition, 
there ‘will be a development, on a large scale, of lumber manufac- 
turers’ selling agencies operating in domestic commerce and exercis- 
ing a strong measure of control over the volume and assortment of 
the industry’s output. 


What has been done toward that end? 


Standards Guide Public in Preferring Quality 

Again: 

The merits and desirability of national lumber standards have been 
so widely discussed as almost to exhaust the possibilities of further 
understanding. The movement for American Lumber Standards is now 
out of the stage of conversation and into the stage of practice. 

Are the lumber industry’s commercial standards to be determined by 
good manufacture or poor manufacture, by good grading or poor 
grading, by good timber or poor timber? Is the inefficient mill, mak. 
ing inferior lumber out of inferior timber and observing no grading 
standards, going to set a low standard for the rest of the industry to 
come down to? Or is the efficient mill, making good lumber out of 
good timber and selling it in strict accord with recognized rules for 
grading, going to set a high standard for the rest of the industry to 
ycome wp to, if it can, and, if it can not, to compel it to sell its 
products for what they are, namely, as substandard? 

I contend that good lumber, well manufactured and refined, should 
be sold as good lumber, and that poor lumber, of inferior manufacture 
and refinement, should be sold on its own merits; that the prevailing 
standards of grading, manufacture and refinement, which are intended 
to provide the commercial basis for measuring relative values, will, if 
they are sound, result in the recognition of these differences in terms 
of public preference and in terms of price; and that this result wil] 
not be accomplished until there are lumber standards publicly recog- 
nized in practice, representing the best and not the poorest product 
and practice of the industry. Grade marking and branding will mate- 
rially help to this result. They will be useful throughout the lumber 
industry. 


What has been done about that? 

1925. In the secretary-managers’ report to the annual meeting in 
the following year, 1925, I find the following statement: 

The chronic maladjustment of lumber production to consumption, 
and of current supply to current demand, has so closely approached, 
in some places, a condition of demoralization, that what might other- 
wise be a mere question of merchandising convenience has become in 
fact a direct challenge to the stability of the lumber industry, the 
integrity of investments in it, and the conservative utilization of the 
timber resources. 

What has been done about that? 

Disorganized Distributive Methods Called “Competition” 

Again, in the same report: 

There are (1925) about fifteen hundred wholesale dealers engaged in 
lumber distribution. Probably a thousand lumber manufacturing com- 
panies sell their products, in part or whole, direct to the lumber or 
industrial trade. There is a large, but uncertain, number of lumber 
commission men and brokers who do not take title to the lumber which 
they buy, but act only as agents for the manufacturer, wholesaler, 
retailer or consumer. There are less than ten sales organizations or 
selling agencies owned by groups of sawmills selling their output.... 

There are, therefore, between three and four thousand individual 
agencies, customarily engaged in the wholesale distribution of lumber 
in the domestic trade of the United States. Some are big; some small. 
Some handle large and well-assorted stocks; some only boards and 
dimension. Some have capitai and credit; some have neither. Some 
have knowledge of lumber; some have not. Some sell lumber they 
have already bought; some buy lumber they have already sold. Some 
guarantee grades and submit shipments promptly, upon complaint, to 
official inspection; some assume no responsibility, refuse inspection 
and decline arbitration. Some ship lumber only on signed orders; 
others, who can not conveniently find a purchaser before shipment, 
put their lumber on wheels or in cargo and trust to luck. Soméd 
inquire about customers’ credit before shipping; others, after. Some 
ship promptly whatever they have sold; others ship that which has 
not gone up in price. Some refuse cancellation of bona fide orders; 
others submit, without protest, to indiscriminate cancellations. ... 

Some carefully ship association standard grades and sizes; others, 
a little more; and others a little less. Some ship any grades and any 
sizes, and take their chances with the buyers’ watchfulness. Some 
carefully assort their grades; others ship No. 2 and better. Some sell 
uniformly well manufactured lumber, made out of good timber and 
carefully gradéd; others sell lumber of uniformly poor manufacture, 
made out of poor timber and not graded at all. In the lumber busi- 
ness this is called competition. 


What has been done to improve this condition? 

Again: 

Orderly merchandising means the elimination of consignment busi- 
ness. Transit cars and cargoes may be a convenient means of shifting 
the burden of making a sale; but their net effect is to convert lumber 
selling into an auction. The persistent forcing of common lumber on 
an unwilling market manifestly tends to keep the market in a chronic, 
over-loaded condition. Consignment business perhaps cannot be 
stopped, but it can be reduced, controlled and directed. The control 
must be exercised at the source. 


What has the “source” done about that? 
Must Solve Problem of Delivering Dry Lumber to Building Job 


Again, three years ago on another subject: 

Efficient merchandising means also that the industry stop the policy 
of forcing upon the buyer what the mill wants to produce, and that, 
so far as practicable, it make and sell what the consumer wants té 
buy. It means more dry lumber and less green lumber. 

Green lumbef, where dry lumber is needed, has become one of the 
most effectual encouragements to the substitution of other products 
for lumber. Green lumber shipments from sawmills to retail yards is 
one thing. Green lumber deliveries from retail yards to building jobs 
is another thing. If the shipment of green lumber from the sawmills 
results in the delivery of green lumber to the building job, then the 
lumber trade must find some other way to furnish dry lumber to the 
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consuming public. If the retailers will not do it, the manufacturers 
yst. If the lumber trade can not solve the problem of green lumber 
on the puilding job, the architects and the building code officials will 
solve it. 
How much has been done about that? 


Disregard of Standards Gives Inferior Products Control of Market 


Stability and profitableness of the lumber industry, and conservative 
use of its resources, will be promoted by constant adherence to publicly 
recognized lumber size and grading standards, representing, if you 
please, the best manufacturing and merchandising practice of the 
jumber trade, and not the poorest which it can force the public to 

a 

ieobebty 80 percent of the lumber industry’s aggregate output of 
poth softwoods and hardwoods is economically capable of standardiza- 
tion. Good progress in that direction has been made. But it is impor- 
tant that the Lumber Standards be applied more in practice and less 
in conversation! Lumber standardization does not consist of agreeing 
in conference to a shiplap standard of 25/32nds inch and in practice 
shipping 11/16ths; or in urging the observance of standard sizes by 
others, and then seeking trade by offering lumber a little wider and 
thicker; or by publishing certain provisions in the grading rules and 
then shipping something else. 

Lumber standardization is a question not of practicability but of 
willingness. The efficient manufacturers of good lumber, who fail to 
support the American Lumber Standards, are merely permitting the 
market standing of the industry, and the price which the public pays 
for its products, to be determined by the inferior products of less effi- 
cient competitors. ° 


To what extent has advantage been taken by individual manufac- 
turers of the opportunities opened up through the standardization 
movement? 


Standards Are Powerful Weapon in Fight for Lumber Markets 


1926. Nearly a year later, in February, 1926, occurred the general 
conference on trade extension at which the National lumber trade 
extension campaign was initiated. From the statement submitted 
at that conference I quote as follows: 

We are here to discuss—not what is the matter with the lumber 
business—for we have been discussing that for many years—but to 
consider what can be done about it: by whom; and how.... 

The increasing acceptance by the lumber trade, and the increasing 
recognition by the consumers, of American Standard Lumber, have 
given the lumber industry the most powerful trade extension weapon 
which it has ever had with which to combat the unwarranted inroads 
of “substitute” materials and to meet the more exacting requirements 
of lumber consumers. Manufacturers of standard lumber have a dis- 
tinctive product to advertise and to sell. It meets the generally recog- 
nized needs of the construction and industrial consumers in a manner 
approved by the architects and engineers. The use of American stand- 
ard lumber is recommended by the United States Government, a fact 
which is the strongest appeal which the industry can make for the 
public patronage of, and confidence in, its products. If, therefore, the 
lumber industry is able to organize its trade extension campaign 
around the promotion of the use of American standard lumber, it will 
have matched wits with the most successful of its competitors. 


How much progress have we made on that? 


Stimulation of Demand Preferred to Curtailment of Supply 


From a report to the annual meeting in April, 1926, I quote the 
following statement: 

The atmosphere of a declining industry has been allowed in recent 
years to penetrate the lumber business. For this fact the industry 
itself is largely at fault. It is also suffering the consequences, The 
consequences are not difficult to see—loss of markets, waste of 
resources and decline of profits. This atmosphere of expected decline 
has of course impressed the mind of the lumber consumer. It has 
been fanned by well-meaning conservationists, in exaggerated fear of 
a “timber famine,” exploited by audacious competitors seeking profit- 
able markets for “substitutes;’” and aggravated by the industrial 
“cannibalism” which has recently characterized the competition 
between species of lumber in common markets. 

The most conspicuous result of this process has been to turn over 
to other materials many of the choicest lumber markets, while thou- 
sands of competitors in the lumber industry have been quarreling for 
a share of the constantly declining remainder. The increase in the use 
of “substitutes” for lumber has in the last sixteen years absorbed the 
market for an aggregate of 232,000,000,000 feet. 

For several years supply and demand, in the lumber industry, have 
been notoriously out of balance. Its present potential producing 
capacity is materially in excess of the present lumber consumption. 
Already immoderate and constantly increasing taxes are driving great 
quantities of standing timber into the saw. The conversion of timber 
4 accelerated by the increasing fire hazards and capital carrying 

arges, : 

Ability to adjust supply to demand is of course necessary to the 
Stability and profitableness of any industry. That, however, is a char- 
acteristic which the lumber industry, as a whole, has not yet acquired. 
But a confirmed policy of balancing the equation by merely reducing 
the supply, as distinguished from a concerted effort to increase the 
demand, is a sheer surrender to competitors. No battle was ever won 
by rear-guard action! What the lumber industry needs is a FOR- 


hn LOOK, This can not be accomplished by merely looking back- 
ward. 


Considerable progress certainly has been made by the lumber in- 
dustry toward “putting its headlight on in front.” 


Refined, Standard Lumber Would Hold First Place 


1927. Finally may I quote six statements from the report of the 
secretary and manager to the annual convention of a year ago, in 








April, 1927. I ask your special attention to these conclusions, broad- 
cast among lumbermen generally at your request: 


First, regarding the inroads of “substitutes”: 

The principal competition in lumber today is not between species, 
but between lumber and substitute materials. This competition, day 
by day, may not be—in fact, is not—the most visible. But it is the 
most important. At least, it has been the most costly. In the last 
fifteen years, the average lumber manufacturer, whether he knows it 
or not, has lost nearly three times as much business to “substitutes” 
as he has lost to manufacturers of other species of lumber. 


Second, regarding possible improvements and refinements in lum- 
ber: 

If the lumber industry can develop practical methods at reasonable 
cost, of making fire-proof, rot-proof, bug-proof and shrink-proof. lum- 
ber, it will have again, as it had thirty years ago, the most univert 
sally useful material for both construction and the fabricating indus- 
tries; and an advantage, in competition with substitutes, measurable in 
tens of millions, and eventually in perhaps hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually. If the lumbér industry becomes as diligent in 
research as many of its ardent competitors have been, such a result 
is not impossible—not even unlikely.... 


Third, on lumber standards: 

The lumber industry has gone a long way toward the establishment 
of lumber standards, These, as made more effective, will make possible 
a more accurate and a more reliable differentiation by consumers 
between good lumber and poor lumber. The greatest advantage which 
the large mill has over the small mill is not primarily in the superior 
quality of timber, although that is a large factor. Nor is it in preci- 
sion of manufacture, because the inaccuracies of the sawmill may be 
remedied by careful milling. Nor does it lie in greater adherence to 
Standard grades. The great advantage of the large standard mill lies 
in its vastly greater facilities for superior refinement and preparation 
of product to meet the more exacting present-day requirements of 
consumers. Yet the industry as a whole has not developed these 
advantages. ... 


Fourth, on grade and trade-marking: 

The maximum value of grade-marked and trade-marked lumber 
depends upon its establishment in the public mind as representing the 
highest dependable quality of manufacture; careful seasoning and 
preparation; and uniform Standard Grading. The full benefits of 
superior manufacture, refinement and grading will not be realized with- 
out Trade and Grade marking or without the gradual establishment in 
the public mind of a reliance upon a recognized quality brand as a 
guarantee. What other industries have done, to their great profit and 
progress, the lumber industry can do, If it does not, it is merely put- 
ting a discount upon its own products, If it does, the consumers will 
convert the discount into a premium.... 


Fifth, on maintaining a profitable balance between supply and 
demand: 

It must not be forgotten that continuous resort to curtailment of 
production to balance an unbalanced market is an expensive policy. 
Sometimes, as now, it is indispensable. For permanent, profitable bal- 
ance of the supply and demand equation, the only safe reliance is upon 
the maintenance, extension and diversification of markets and uses. 
But any industry which lacks the will, the means, and the power of 
intelligent self-control which will promptly adjust its production to 
the demands for its products; whatever the demand may be—is not a 
safe and sound and stable business.... 


Prosperity Can Be Achieved Through Co-operative Effort 


Sixth, as. to the ways and means of accomplishing these objectives: 

There is in this period of vigorous competition no “short-cut” which 
does not demand better refinement of product; greater knowledge and 
control of wood properties; more organized skill in merchandising; 
wider diversification of markets and uses; and a closer adjustment of 
supply to demand than has been exhibited in the lumber business here- 
tofore. These things are not easy. But they are necessary; and they 
can be done. If they are not done the lumber business will continue 
to languish. If they are done, the industry and your investments in it 
will prosper. ... 

But these improvements will be accomplished not by resolutions in 
association meeting; nor by debating with the adding-machine; nor by 
trustful reliance upon “time” as the cure-all of industrial woes; but 
only by their gradual conversion into the humdrum, day-by-day, nor- 
mal practice of individual lumber companies, in the manufacture, sale 
and shipment of their products, carload by carload. Your associations 
will be exceedingly helpful and, for some purposes, indispensable. But 
they can not do these things for you. They can only help you do them 
for yourselves. 


Individual Practice Must Support Association Policy 


Subscribers require diligence, competence and efficiency in the 
performance of the association. The association, when it thus per- 
forms, should have the support of its subscribers, in practice as 
well as in principle. Manufacturers who join in collectively com- 
mitting the association to important policies, and then individually 
assume no responsibility for putting those policies into practice, 
are making no real contribution to constructive co-operation in 
the lumber industry. Those who collectively approve policies for 
the industry which they individually have no intention of carrying 
out, are by so much tending to convert co-operation into a sham. 
There are not many who do this. But, whether many or few, they 
make consistent and constructive association performance exceed- 
ingly difficult and, in some directions, impossible. It is wise for 
individual manufacturers to take inventory of the association’s activi- 
ties. It is just as wise for them to take inventory of their own per- 
formance in support of the association. 


(Concluded in Next Issue) 
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Hardwood Prices Expected to Stiffen 


Rising Streams Hinder Logging 


Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 10.—There has been 
a let-up in the volume of business received by 
the southern hardwood producers with the 
approach of the holiday season. This, how- 
ever, was expected by most manufacturers, and 
there has been no reduction in prices and none 
will be made, since production is low and 
will continue low for the remainder of the 
winter season. There are few logs obtained 
at this season. Streams are now beginning 
to rise. Never before has the market been 
in a better position, and manufacturers hope 
that, when demand is again resumed after the 
holiday season, prices will also advance. 

The best business continues to come from 
the automobile trade. This demand has held up 
well throughout the year and will probably 
be larger after the first of next year. Demand 
from the furniture manufacturers has been 
fairly good. More new business is being re- 
ceived from this group of buyers than for 
many months. The flooring manufacturers 
have been out of the market, but they have 
plenty of business on their books for delivery 
early next year, and will soon be buying again. 
There is a fair demand from the box and 
crate manufacturers. The export trade con- 
tinues brisk, with many orders being re- 
ceived for shipments during the early part of 
next year. There is a crowded condition at 
the ports because of the volume of business 
moving during December. 


Industrials Buying; Prices Stiffer 


BurraLto, N. Y., Dec. 11,—The hardwood 
trade continues steady, and of better volume 
than it was a few weeks ago. Industrial 
plants are in the market to a fair extent for 
stock for immediate delivery, while some are 
ordering now for shipment after the first of 
the year. The prospects are for a stiffening 
in the market within a short time, in the opin- 
ion of wholesalers, who say that some leading 
items are already higher than they were a 
short time ago. Oak and maple continue to 
lead in the demand at most yards. 

The last month of the year shows some 
slowing up in the amount of building work, 
so that the retail lumber trade is not as active 
as dealers would like to see it. An effort is 
being made to stimulate building during the 
winter. In Rochester a series of addresses 
along this line is sponsored by the Community 
Conference Board. 

George M. Zimmermann, Zimmermann Lum- 
ber Corporation, and T. J. Griffin, manager 
Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Credit Corporation, 
are in Syracuse to attend a meeting of lumber- 
men and representatives of lumber associations 
to consider a proposed amendment to the State 
lien law, which will be submitted to the legis- 
lature. 

The White Buffalos, an organization of men 
prominent in helping the city’s welfare, will 
give a dinner at the Buffalo Club on Dec. 18 
to John J. Albright, a leading citizen and 
donor of the Albright Art Gallery to Buffalo. 
Some of the lumbermen are members of this 
order, and on the dinner committee are Ganson 
Depew, chairman, and C. Walter Betts. 

A number of Buffalo lumbermen are work- 
ing in the interest of Harry Yates, a local 
coal operator and capitalist, who is a candidate 
for director of the Buffalo Automobile Club 
at this week’s election. A dinner was given 
to Mr. Yates by the committee on Dec. 7, at 
which plans for the campaign were made. On 
the committee are the following lumbermen: 
William P. Betts, Henry I. George, John Mc- 
Leod, Michael P. Kinsella, Harry A. Plumley, 
Clark W. Hurd, Fred M. Sullivan, William L. 


Blakeslee, C. Ashton McNeil and William L. 
Henrich. 

J. K. Barbour, vice president of Mixer & 
Co., who is at its Greensboro (N. C.) office, 
is somewhat improved after serious illness and 
is able to leave the hospital. T. W. Reeves, 
of the Birmingham office, is visiting the North 
Carolina mills, 

Frederick S. Palmer, of the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co., San Francisco, was here last week. 


Trade Good; Inquiries Plentiful 


Macon, Ga., Dec. 10.—Business is better 
than usual as the end of the year approaches, 
according to hardwood manufacturers in this 
territory. Shipments continue ahead of pro- 
duction, as for many weeks, and there is little 
change in prices, with all woods holding up 
strong. Manufacturers report that there is a 
good inquiry for deliveries after the first of 
the year, which would indicate further im- 
provement in trade. Colder weather during 
the last few days has improved logging condi- 
tions, and increased the camp input. 


Unsold Dry Stocks Very Small 


BROOKHAVEN, Miss., Dec. 10.—The hard- 
wood market remains very firm. Mills in this 
section, however, at the beginning of this 
month had unsold dry stocks equal to less 
than two weeks’ production at about capacity, 
as at present. The lowness of stocks will 
handicap the mills in their efforts to ship their 
cut, and, unless consumers will accept lumber 
only partly dry, it will be impossible to ship 
more than about 60 percent of present pro- 
duction. The mills are fortunate in having 
some orders against green stocks now coming 
dry, and on which shipping dates are coming 
due. Pressure is being uSed to get all orders 
released for shipment. Ash and beech stocks 
are very low, and production rather light, but 
inquiry is good. Cypress stocks are low and 
inquiry is light. Black gum stocks, plain and 
quartered, are low, inquiry is fair and some 
orders are being booked. Plain and quartered 
red gum sold well, mostly for export, last 
week, and stocks are very low. Plain sap gum 
has been selling quite well, inquiry is good 
and stocks are low. Quartered sap gum items 
have been in strong demand, but there is no 
stock to offer. Magnolia has been in strong 
demand, especially No. 1 and better, and thicker 
sizes. Stocks of magnolia are low, inquiry is 
very heavy, and large cutting orders are being 
offered at attractive prices, but mills can hardly 
take on further obligations. All items of oak 
have remained fairly firm and stocks are ex- 
tremely low. ~Poplar stocks are in nice as- 
sortment, mostly partly dry. There are light 
stocks of plain tupelo and inquiry is good, but 
there is no surplus showing in quartered. 
There is no surplus sycamore. 


Yards Seek to Replenish Stocks 


Str. Louis, Mo., Dec. 10.—Requests to delay 
shipments of southern hardwoods until after 
Christmas, when inventory taking will have 
been completed by industrials, are said to be 
coming in greater numbers than ever this year. 
Most sales to furniture manufacturers are be- 
ing made for delayed delivery. Generally the 
manufacturers of lumber are willing to with- 
hold shipments as requested. 

The hardwood yards in St. Louis are begin- 
ning to give thought to replenishing their 
stocks. Negotiations with the manufacturers 
have begun, and it is believed they will get 
together on prices soon. There is a small 
amount of buying now for delivery after 
the inventory taking period. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 74 and 75 


West Virginia Exporters Confer 


Battimore, Mp., Dec. 10.—A number of ex. 
porters of West Virginia wagon oak plank 
held a conference last Wednesday in the offices 
of Richard P. Baer & Co. to consider Sug- 
gestions as to how the ills affecting this trade 
might be remedied. John L. Alcock, of John 
L. Alcock & Co., presided, and there were 
present, besides Richard P. Baer, of Richard 
P. Baer & Co.; James Baer, of the Kidd & 
Buckingham Lumber Co., Baltimore; John 
Raine, of the Meadow River Lumber (Co, 
Rainelle, W. Va.; Thomas E. Coale and 
George Hervey, of the Thomas E. Coale Lum. 
ber Co., Philadelphia, and Elmer Anderson, 
of the Southeast Export Lumber Co. of Nor. 
folk, Va. These shippers, it is said, do vir- 
tually all of the foreign buisness in West Vir- 
ginia wagon oak planks. There was an ex- 
tended interchange of opinion and a great deal 
of good was expected to grow out of the dis- 
cussion. 

F. G. Kearney, member of the Liverpool tim- 


* ber brokerage firm of Smeaton, Hemsbruck & 


Kearney, visited Baltimore on Dec. 7. He will 
make an extended tour of the hardwood pro- 
ducing sections, especially in the South. Mr, 
Kearney, while here, called on Harvey M. 
Dickson, secretary National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association, and also saw some of the local 
hardwood men. He stated that business in 
the United Kingdom was difficult, but that a 
better feeling in regard to the future pre- 
vailed. 

Fuller & Barnes, who handle bridge timbers 
and heavy lumber, and also structural steel, 
with headquarters at Raleigh, N. C, have 
opened an office in Baltimore. 

From Macon, Ga., comes the report that the 
quotations on shortleaf pine roofers have lately 
declined from $23 to $19 at the mills, with 
framing off $1 to $2. The producers, it is 
said, are expected to make the end of the 
year shutdown longer than usual with the ex- 
pectation of effecting such a _ reduction in 
stocks that the market will strengthen. 


Some Forward Business Booked 


LouisvitLE, Ky., Dec. 10.—Hardwood de- 
mand has been fair. While there is not much 
indication of really active buying between now 
and Jan. 1, jobbers and producers have good 
orders in hand, and have recently accepted 
some new business for shipment over sixty 
days in 200,000 to 250,000 foot lots, at about 
the same prices as prevailed in October. Com- 
mon sap gum is most inquired for, as the item 
is scarce. Mills are sold up to their green 
stocks. There has resulted a little greater 
activity in common quartered sap, plain com- 
mon red; and also in 2-A poplar. Oak has 
been in better movement to the furniture trade, 
but the flooring industry appears to be out of 
the market. Thick items have been in very 
fair demand, as the automobile companies have 
good business in hand. The auto trade is tak- 
ing magnolia, elm, and hard and soft maple, 
with some ash and a little gum and oak. Ash 
sales have been relatively quiet, and prices are 
low. Prices are as follows: Walnut, FAS, 
$240; selects, $160; No. 1, $95: No. 2, $45. 
Appalachian red oak, $95 for FAS, and $56 
for common. Southern red oak, $68 and $48. 
Southern white oak, $80 and $50. Plain sap 
gum, $58, and $40@42; quartered sap, $60 and 
$45. Plain red gum, $95 and $50; quartered 
red, $100 and $55. Cottonwood, $52 and $37. 
Ash, $80 and $50. Quartered white oak FAS, 
$137.50; common, $82.50. Poplar, FAS, $90@ 
97.50 saps; and selects, $70@75; common, 
$50@55. 

The Norman Kiln Drying Co., subsidiary of 
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= 
the Norman Lumber Co., Louisville, is adding 
six double sized kilns to the twenty already in 
grvice, increasing its capacity a little more 
than 60 percent. Some new trackage, sheds 
ec, have been installed, also a new steam 


lant. , 
p Kentucky lumbermen are feeling very cheer- 


ful over the excellent prices paid tobacco 
farmers for their 1928 crops. Burley is aver- 
aging around 30 cents a pound or better in 
central Kentucky, and dark tobacco in western 
Kentucky is averaging 12 cents or better. The 
Burley price is about 7 cents higher than the 
starting price last year, and the dark tobacco 
price is 3 or 4 cents better. 


Market Good for This Season 


PirrssuRGH, PaA., Dec. 11.—Some wholesalers 
who make a specialty of West Virginia hard- 
woods regard the general market as excep- 
tionally fine for this time of year, although 
no large blocks are being bought. Oak shows 
a tendency to strengthen in price, and in fact 
all the West Virginia hardwoods except chest- 
nut show a tendency to improve. There is 
practically no activity in higher grades of chest- 
nut. The furniture and automobile industries 
are again in the market with a good demand. 
The dealers in West Virginia woods look for 
a very good business until holiday week, and 
a general increase in buying after the first of 
the year. Red, sap and tupelo gums and box 
lumber are in good supply at many of the mill 
connections of some Pittsburgh dealers, and 
there is a fair demand, with prices remaining 
steady. 


Lumber and Flooring Prices Firmer 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—Foreign hardwood 
buyers are inquiring in a manner that suggests 
they are contemplating early purchases of sub- 
stantial assortments. Domestic demand is about 
as good as it is fair to expect toward the 
end of December. In prices there are no de- 
cided changes, but the undertone of the mar- 
ket is firm. Ash, basswood and poplar still 
head the list of good sellers. 

Important changes in quotations on oak floor- 
ing have succeeded one another with bewilder- 
ing suddenness. At the recent heavy con- 
cessions, for which a few large producers were 
responsible, a substantial quantity of stock was 
sold, and big interests have marked up quota- 
tions again, others fast following their example. 
For first plain white oak flooring, $85.50 is 
now asked by leaders in the trade. Some 
manufacturers, who for second plain white 
oak were taking $71 and even $2 less a few 
days ago, are quoting $76.50. There are still 
wholesalers who could be induced to accept 
well under $76.50. For the third grade, $64.50 
is as little as the important producers will 
accept. 

The demand for maple flooring does not in- 
crease very perceptibly. The range for first 
grade is $81@87, the bulk for current light 
business being done at $82.50@83.50. For first 
grade birch flooring, $78 is often quoted, but 
it is still possible to buy at $75. 


Wholesalers Predict Good Trade 


Cincinnati, Onto, Dec. 10.—Reports from 
wholesalers are slightly conflicting, making it 
hard to judge the trend of the market. How- 
ever, the general sentiment among wholesalers 
Is optimistic. They look for a good run of 
orders from the automobile factories and the 
furniture trade, and also believe that the re- 
tail yards can be induced to take on more 
hardwoods in January and February. 

In the Appalachian division of the market, 
Several dealers reported unusually good orders 
in oak and poplar common and better, and 
selects and better, and FAS. The buyers were 
Piano and furniture makers, and list prices 
were paid. It is also understood that the 


urniture trade is taking on some good lots 
of chestnut, both common and select, several 
carloads having been shipped this week to 
southern Indiana establishments. 


Other whole- 


salers 
good inquiry from New York and the New 


of Appalachian hardwoods report a 


England States, and also some fairly good 


export orders for walnut, oak and poplar. 


Prices were unchanged. 
Southern pine buying here has been quiet 


this week, with prices steady on dimension 
and millwork, but showing signs of softening 


on common building lumber. Retailers are 
holding orders down to the minimum. It is 
reported, however, that large buyers of this 
district are about to come into the market, that 
business will be active after the turn of the 
year, and that prices may advance. Pacific 
coast woods are firmer. Redwood mills an- 
nounced an advance on siding effective Dec. 
4 of $1@2. Buying here is curtailed, but there 
are some good inquiries out. Cypress is also 
stronger just now, with some fair orders be- 
ing received for C&better finish and several 
large orders for interior trim for delivery in 
January, February and March. Current prices 
will apply to these sales, it is understood. 


May Establish Dimension Plant 


Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 10.—According to an 
announcement Sunday in the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, the Showers Bros. Co., fur- 
niture manufacturer of Bloomington, Ind., 
may establish a dimension plant in Memphis 
within the next few months. Definite de- 
cision, the article states, will be made during 


measures to eliminate some of the bad practices 
of the trade, and if possible to get the 
lumber business on a 100 percent dealer dis- 
tribution ‘basis. Each person present was 
called upon for a few remarks, concerning his 
opinion of the situation, and what can and 
should be doné to bring about better condi- 
tions. 

The wholesalers showed extreme willingness 
to co-operate, and a committee was named to 
go over the matter, and if possible work up an 
agreement that will be equitable and just. 

It was reported after the meeting that it 
was also proposed to form separate organiza- 
tions of both jobbers and retailers, so that the 
two departments of the building material in- 
dustry could get together oftener and work 
out their problems to better advantage. 


Door Concern Opens New Plant 


Kansas City, Kan., Dec. 10.—Announcing 
a bigger and better “Pamudo,” the Pacific Mu- 
tual Door Co. has sent out advices to the 
trade of the opening of its new plant at Adams 
and Shawnee streets, in this city, in order bet- 
ter to serve its customers. One of the added 
features of the company’s service in its new 
location is an extensive millwork department 
where special sizes and designs of sash, doors 
and interior trim are made to order, together 
with an increased stock including white pine 

















New plant of the Pacific Mutual Door Co. at Kansas City, Kan. 


January at the annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the company. The report of 
the proposed Memphis plant was partly con- 
firmed by Lyman Fulk, head of the Nurre 
Glass Co., this city, manufacturer of mirrors, 
which company is a subsidiary of the Showers 
company. 


Inquiries Becoming More Numerous 


E.xins, W. VA., Dec. 10.—Some wholesalers 
and manufacturers of hardwood discern a 
slight improvement in the market, stating 
there are occasional spurts of buying, though 
volume is not holding up. Inquiries are be- 
coming more numerous. A better demand for 
chestnut is reported, and chestnut has been a 
drug on the market for some time. Red oak 
is hard to move, with no inquiries coming in. 
Prices on all hardwoods remain on about the 
same level. A general increase in industrial 
production appears to be reflected in the lum- 
ber market. 


Plan to Eliminate Bad Practices 


Loutsvitte, Ky., Dec. 10.—Between fifty and 
sixty lumbermen were present at a luncheon 
arranged at the Brown Hotel here on Dec. 8, 
through the Louisville Lumbermen’s Club, of 
which W. E. Difford is secretary. The object 
of this meeting was to bring the retailers and 
wholesalers together, with the idea of planning 





doors, oak, gum, yellow pine and fir interior 
finish etc. This is a thoroughly modern mill- 
work plant, with the latest labor saving ma- 
chinery. In extending a cordial invitation for 
dealers to visit the new plant and make its 
office headquarters when in Kansas City, Kan., 
the company says: “Call Victor 4384 and we 
will send one of our service cars for you.” 

There will be no change in the personnel 
of the Kansas City organization. H. C. Ben- 
nison as manager; W. S. Baldridge, assistant 
manager; E. G. Thurreson, city sales; R. 
Hewins, Missouri representative, W. H. Nip- 
ple, Kansas representative, give to the Kansas 
City branch a working force of which Pamud 
is justly proud. 

One of the striking features of the new 
Pamudo home is the fir panelling of the office 
The walls and ceiling are panelled with Pa 
mudo fir plywood, the size of each panel being 
five feet wide and ten feet long. The Pamud« 
Aberdeen, Wash., plywood factory is the only 
factory on the West Coast equipped with lathe 
capacity large enough to manufacture plywood 
ten feet in length. Mr. Bennison states th 
he is proud of his new business home and 1s 
in excellent position to promptly take care 
of the largest and smallest needs of his dealer 
customers, 





A sHorT walt at the crossing may save a 
long one at the cemetery. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


10.—The following statistics for the weeks ended Dec. 1, 1928, and Dec. 3, 1927, were compiled by the National 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 


a 


























Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 
No, Mill Reports Production Ship ments 
Softwoods: 1928 1927 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Southern Pine Association.........ccecceceees 147 109 65,294,000 67,957,000 74,462,000 67,029,000 62,146,000 58,373,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 190 114 157,462,000 117,867,000 147,033,000 108,095,000 138,769,000 95,985,000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 33 34 28,885,000 21,253,000 25,366,000 22,154,000 31,034,000 21,452,009 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 20 21 19,061,000 20,142,000 20,255,000 19,341,000 18,408,000 17, 241,000 
California Redwood Association ............+.- 14 16 ,044,000 8 »721,000 6,438,000 6,044,000 4,777,000 7, 562, 000 
North Carolina Pine Association......... ae 75 33 10,806,000 5,437,000 12,172,000 5,143,000 ,537,000 5, 072) 000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 9 8 2,532,000 6,120,000 8,535,000 6,043,000 5,118,000 3, 702,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... -46 20 5,196,000 1,912,000 ,000 1,880,000 3,022,000 972,000 
——_—— anes a 
Total softwoods ............. tee 584365 296,280,000 9,409,000 298,360,000 235,729,000 272,811,000 210,359,009 
Hardwoods: ‘ gist th 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 707 20 7,883,000 3,282,000 10,081,000 3,270,000 10,553,000 1,819,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute....... ocr BOOT 1027 46,611,000 14,322,000 47,010,000 13,642,000 50,558,000 12,520,000 
—_—_— _— LL 
Total hardwoods .......... eubeteats Digan ka ee 54,494,000 17,604,000 57,091,000 16,912,000 61,111,000 14,339,000 


TUnits of production. 





National Analysis 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Dec. 10.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the 
following analysis for the period ended Dec. 
1—orders and shipments being shown as per- 
centages of production: 











One Week 48 Weeks 
mem ' a 
Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
Softwoods— ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine...... 114 95 109 109 
., eee 93 88 102 103 
Western Pine....... 88 107 108 110 
S alifornia Pines..... 106 97 102 98 
California Redwood. 91 68 96 97 
N. Carolina Pine.... 113 88 105 100 
Northern Pine...... 337 202 100 93 
N. Hem & Hardwood 79 58 89 81 
All softwoods .... 101 92 104 104 
Hardwoods 
N. Hem & Hardwood 128 134 95 93 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst..... 101 108 108 111 
All hardwoods .... 105 112 106 108 
All woods ....... 101 95 104 104 
For the periods ended Dec. 3, 1927, ship- 
ments and. orders made the following per- 
centages ‘of .%ictual production : 
One Week 48 Weeks 
; Ship- Or-  Ship- Or- 
Softwoods— mentS ders ments ‘ders 
Southern Pine ...... 99 86 98 98 
ee BOO aes ea 92 81 97 98 
Western Pine ..... 104 101 101 101 
California Pines.... 96 86 108 103 
California Redwood. 69 87 107 109 
North Carolina Pine. 95 93 100 85 
Northern Pine ...... 99 60 91 87 
N. Hem. & Hdw..... 98 51 118 105 
All softwoods .... 95 84 ; 100 98 
Hard woods— 
N. Hem. & Hdw.... 100 55 96 9 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst.... 95 87 103 104 
All hardwoods.... 96 81 102-102 
Be WEG isc cc se 95 84 100 99 
Actual production reported in the periods 
indicated made the following percentages of 


the average production during periods of two 
to five years: 


1928 1927 
-o——"— ' sae 
1 48 1 48 
Softwoods— Wk. Wks. Wk. Wks. 
Southern Pine .......: . wo 90 90 90 
Me CO nésvevcacsae 20 i 116 112 
Western Pine .......: A 104 96 72 85 
MOE > ok we oot ols A 94 101 «2 
Calif. Redwood ......: A 85 85 101 89 
ge ON C 69 70 85 73 
Northern Pine .......4 A 51 94 114 ‘ 
N. Hem. & Hdw...... C 26 32 64 ore 
All softwoods ...... 75 100 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem & Hdw....... ae 68 90 a 
yy ee! C 84 69 83 84 
All hardwoods ...... 77 69 85 
CT a Pere 75 ~~ ie P 
A—Normal based on actual output for pe- 


riods of two to five years. 
C—Normal based on estimated mill capacity. 


X—West Coast normal for 1927 
trary; the 1928 percentage 
pacity. 


was arbi- 
is based on ¢a- 








California Redwood 


SAN Francisco, CAuir., Dec. 8—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
report of the California Redwood Association 
for the week ended Dec. 1: 





————_Redwood— White- 

No. of Percent of wood 

Mills Feet production Feet 
Production .... 14 17,044,000 100 1,132,000 
Shipments .... 14 6,438,000 92 900,000 

Orders— 

Received ... 14 4,777,000 68 878,000 
On hand..... 12 26,226,000 4,938,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 


Shipments Orders 


Northern California*...... 2,454,000 2,102,000 





Southern California*...... 1,195,000 1,252,000 
I tn i ote cal @ olSlacie--... saeco 16,000 
DY .S Gatkbabaaa dee eure 1,143,000 1,137,000 
St ee eae eee 1,646,000 270,000 
I,  ehacnrd a ncoMata-& wo We 4idb'e 6,438,000 4,777,000 
*North and south of line running through 


San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
+Washington, Oregon, Nevada 
TAll other States and Canada. 


and Arizona. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Or.eans, La., 
ended Dec. 7, Friday, 141 mills of the total 
capacity of 186 units (a unit representing 
monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet 
between Nov. 1, 1924, and Oct. 31, 1927) re- 
port as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation: 





Percent Percent 
3-year Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Av.Prod. alae 
Average 3 yrs. .... 8,454,927 

po eee .--- 69,974,819 89. 19 
Shipments* 3,138 65,838,378 83.92 94.09 
Orders— 

Received* 2.891 60,656,071 77.31 86.68 


On hand end 
weekt 10,496 220,216,576 dicate 
*Orders were 92.13 percent of shipments. 
tOrders on hand showed an increase of 2.30 

percent, or 5,182,307 feet, during the week. 


{Basis of car loadings is October average, 
20,981 feet. 


North Carolina Pine 


NorFo_k, VA., Dec. 10.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from seventy-five mills for 
the week ended Dec. 1: 





Per- 
Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet — Tr ments 
Normal* .,..15,660,000 pes She 
TT ee 10,806,000 

Shipments .12,172,000 78 113 rms 

OS 9,537,000 61 89 79 

Unfilled 
orders .......77,689,000 


As compared with preceding week there is 
a decrease in orders of 26 percent, two less 
mills reporting. 


*“Normal” is based on the amount of lum- 
ner me mills would produce in a normal work- 
ng day. 














Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OreE., Dec. 8.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Dec. 1 from 
33 member mills: 














Per- 
cent 
Percent Ship- 
Production— Carsf Feet of cut ments 
PEGTMERE® - cs sos 33,350,000 
SS” *—a eee 28,885,000 
Shipm’ts (car). 943 24,518,000 
Local deliv. .... 848,000 ive 
Tot. shipm’ts.... 25,366,000 87.82 
Orders— 
Cancelled .. 17 442,000 
Booked (car)1,161 30,186,000 
ee ere sre 848,000 piers 
Total orders..... 31,034,000 107.44 122.35 
On hand end 
aa nk nea 3,735 97,264,000 


Bookings for the week by thirty- chres iden. 
tical mills were 103.57 percent of those for 
the previous week, showing an increase of 
1,040,000 feet. 


{Car basis is 26,000 feet. 


*Normal takes into consideration mill capac- 
ity, number of months usually operated and 
usual number of shifts—reduced to a weekly 
basis which is constant throughout the year. 


During the week production was 87 percent 
of normal, shipments 76 percent of normal, 
and orders 93 percent of normal. Average for 
the corresponding week of the preceding four 
years was as follows: Production, 68  per- 
cent; shipments, 77 percent, and orders, 81 
percent of normal. 

Production is so seasonable that during 
winter months actual production amounts to 
less than 50 percent of normal, while during 
peak summer months the production increases 
to well over 100 percent of normal. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsukosH, Wis., Dec. 10.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As30- 
ciation makes the following report for the 
week ended Dec. 1: 


Hardwoods Hemlock 

Units of 35,000 feet 
daily capacity ....... 73 99 
Productive capacity.... 15,259,000 20,706,000 
Actual cut log scale.... 6,932, we 3,784,000 
Percent of capacity.. 18 
ee aera 8,311, 000 3,678,000 
Percent of actual cut. 09 100 
Orders received ....... 9,308, 000 3,456,000 
Percent of actual cut. 116 99 
Orders on hand end week 51,932,000 9,981,000 


Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 

Production is based on mill log scale, and 
lumber cut overruns this by 20 percent. 


eS 





Tue Leipzic Trape Farr, almost 700 years 
old, will be held March 3 to 13, 1929. This 
great fair will exhibit 11,000 displays from 
twenty-four countries and is expected to be 
attended by 200,000 active buyers which, it is 
pointed out is ten times the number of pre- 
war buyers, and is illustrative of the indus- 
trial recovery of Europe. The United States 
will send seventy exhibits of commodities 
prominent in our foreign trade. 
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West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 13.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 198 mills 
—all those reporting production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended Dec..8 gave 
these figures : 


Production. ..181,527,000 
Shipments ..146,284,000 19.41 under production 
Orders ..... 149,244,000 17.78 under production 


A group of 241 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1927 and 1928 to date are complete, 
reported as follows: 


Weekly operating capacity......... 245,972,000 
Average weekly cut for 49 weeks— 
DN) rake mth nc aka wae deat en ee 195,321,000 
eee ee ee ee eee 195,915,000 


Actual cut week ended Dec. 8, 1928.199,621,000 

A group of 191 identical mills, whose pro- 
duction for the week ended Dec. 8 was 177,- 
522,000 feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
re 51,668,000 53,946,000 139,756,000 

Domestic 

cargo 49,837,000 44,875,000 188,197,000 
Export . 27,048,000 31,458,000 291,364,000 
Local 15,482,000 15,482,000 - babe wae we 
144,035,000 145,761,000 619,317,000 
A group of 100 identical mills, whose re- 


ports of production, shipments and orders are 
complete for 1927 and 1928 to date, reported 


as follows: 
Average Average 
Week ended 49 weeks 49 weeks 
Dec. 8, 1928 Dec. 8, 1928 Dec. 10, 1927 
Production 103,739,000 102,288,000 99,352,000 
Shipments 84,313,000 105,173,000 97,098,000 
Orders . 88,385,000 104,833,000 100,785,000 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Dec. 8.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the fol- 
lewing supplementary analysis of its operations 
for the weeks ended Nov. 24 and Dec. 1: 

Shipments of 103 mills during the 30 weeks, 
May 1 to Nov. 24, exceeded their production 
by 6.4 percent, and orders exceeded the pro- 
duction by 5.3 percent. Stocks of these 103 
mills during the same period decreased 16.0 
percent. These 103 mills are among the larg- 
est in the territory, and manufacture approxi- 
mately 50 percent of its output. 

The trend of production is shown by reports 
of 238 major mills. During the week ended 
Dec. 1 they produced 26.99 percent less than 
their normal weekly operating capacity as 
established by 3-year records, while for the 
first 48 weeks of 1928 ended the same date 
they cut 20.29 percent less than normal oper- 
ating capacity. This group of 238 mills manu- 
factured about 10,000,000,000 feet of lumber 
during 1927, or between one-fourth and one- 
third of the total United States production. 


An analysis of domestic cargo business for 
the week ended Nov. 24 follows: 














Washingtonand British 
Oregon Columbia 
92 Mills 15 Mills 
Orders on hand first 
of week— 
CHRIIOPRER.. cdscecns 67,195,470 2,171,430 
Atlantie coast .. 70,023,496 13,000,801 
Miscellaneous ..... 3,517,515 510,146 
MEE. sasdeweenee 140,736,481 15,682,377 
Orders received— 
er 18,447,771 202,000 
Atlantic coast..... 25,687,600 4,822,520 
Miscellaneous ..... 59,497 150,000 
SORE kere 2 d00Ke 44,194,868 5,174,520 
Cancellations— 
COMSONMEA cnicciccs 1,162,526 111,322 
Atlantic coast 76,674 8,000 
Shipments— 
California ........ 14,802,540 807,458 
Atlantic coast .... 20,710,879 3,165,703 
Miscellaneous .... 4,718 160,521 
WE. wena ae 35,518,137 4,133,682 
Orders on hand end 
of week— 
California ........ 69,678,175 1,454,650 
Atlantic coast .... 74,923,543 14,649,618 
Miscellaneous 3,572,294 499,625 
TD Stvceseetse 148,174,012 16,603,893 





California Pine Sales 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 8.—The Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association has prepared the following recapi- 
tulation of sales by grades, for the period 
from Nov. 1 to 28. Figures show actual 
amount of sales of each item, with average 
prices. All prices for uppers and shop cover 
all thicknesses and widths. Prices of com- 
mons cover only inch stock. 


California White Pine 











Feet Price 
Bk SO GROOE oc kas os eis ws 782,000 $79.90 
ep nt 2,344,000 65.35 
PE sag Sep on eed oe 2,224,000 52.50 
RTS Pe SAE 966,000 46.45 
CE oo. so Shale aca hie ot nt 675,000 30.95 
ee EO cy Ses ces ate wows 2,887,000 42.10 
SS aa ae 6,963,500 29.65 
Bh MD os ire 645 20a ees 2,117,000 22.70 
OO 8 ee 57,000 40.10 
ey ce ae wb eueh ae 75,000 24.15 
te Ce EE aaoveawnecee. | dae dee 
ao ks aida a did 15,500 48.30 
i. @ | | eae rr 1,500 54.25 
BCA MO, 3 GOB . nc cccsccce 8,500 38.00 
er MY viatereseheedevaes 136,000 25.45 
Total and average....... 19,252,000 40.65 
Sugar Pine 
Feet Price 
Pe ree 846,000 $103.35 
oF GEE bdechnwiek coeeeses 807,500 80.05 
SE din hide a Wie iaeds aletens 267,000 64.90 
Ps ans co BS or as sd an 375,000 72.35 
Inch shop f 42.45 
No. 1 shop 53.45 
No. 2 shop 33.85 
No. 3 shop ’ 24.85 
Fae 42,000 54.50 
BONE GO ccvissedtanieoee camens oe 
Pe Be GORE cc ccccesace 11,000 70.25 
3 Bo 2 eer 7,000 67.85 
ey Mn. fh 5 cbsebssewee®. "daiemne ‘an 
ee Pe © GM ccc ccccvens 66,500 55.05 
NS oo ao as bare waislne 230,500 31.30 
Total and average....... 5,546,000 58.75 
Mixed Pines 
Feet Price 
eS XO ae 66,500 $44.15 
ee rae 1,635,500 29.15 
eer 2,497,500 21.80 
WG. 4 GOUMMON cccsicccvcccs 1,673,000 15.95 
No. 5 common—all sizes... 187,000 9.05 
| ee ee 2,862,500 21.70 
ES ee 7,500 17.75 
a tie carl litle Ge distr ade eh 5,101,000 21.65 
ioe tod Bd ian its acer in 15, 000 29.75 
No. 1 dimension .......... 923,000 19.10 
Bee. B GHORRION 2... cc ccses 222,000 14.30 
Be, ae A oe a sarsesrnor akne 112, 000 17.80 
Wo. 3 GIMONBION 2... 6 ccceve 52,000 11.00 
Lath 
Pieces 
DE 5 oe kinks aGhie ewe eee 2,626,000 $4.40 
BNR SEE Givkosscacacata gauge 4 serch ate 900,000 3.35 
I a ee ere 75,000 2.75 
a? oie hid ch ule sae Ste @ ART oe 86,000 .95 
Beveled Siding 
Feet 
NE, Sb Valewin dah hea ate eG 352,500 $34.05 
Giese Dhaest: alee tak tb we 510,500 31.85 
2 Bi acini! i Silin Bche tags so Bie tain ile de 198,500 19.55 
Ae ae ae ge a Pee 143,000 8.95 
Pes Cif WEBERIOW o.cccocccee 10,000 53.45 
pee eiews «sae teed ne eae 41.000 49.65 
Set, i iat ac a ts anise les ants lie 2,000 43.00 
Export 
CN Pre cee ree ee 883.500 $51.20 
Panel 
eee ee Se Se aban aka eek oe 14,500 $55.50 
SE <d5 cod neae kde anemamaes 21,000 63.00 
White Fir 
NR ie ae hs Ka et 118,500 $39.65 
PEO, SEP GOT. 2 ccccvccccce 509,500 20.55 
we BOIS og ok sca a s-08 207,000 15.30 
Se eee ee 208,000 20.00 
No. 2 dimension .......... 66,000 18.25 
iS fea 1,393,000 18.80 
No. 3 dimension .......... 576,500 11.75 
SE 0460s bebvee Hew cuneses omen eae 
Pieces 
ia Weve wash emcee Aes 75,000 2.90 
Douglas Fir 
Feet 
ope ra 50,500 $41.20 
ye ae 1,000 31.75 
SPE <a.w ee baweesreeenes 350,500 16.70 
Cedar 
ee WOU bh éccsccecnwee oo 870,000 $24.40 
oo re rere re 410,000 18.95 





California Pine Statistics 


San Francisco, Caur., Dec. 8.—The fol- 
lowing is a summary of. October production 
and shipments, and Nov. 1 inventories and un- 
filled orders, as prepared by the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion: 

October Reports for 25 Mills 











Calif. white pine...... 101,816,497 93,644,114 
BUSAL PING oe sccccses 27,547,071 13,237,523 
Mixed pines ......... 3,088,170 3,802,273 
TOERE DIMOND occ ck css 132,451,738 110,683,910 
BR OD Kb cer cutees 10,155,867 11,921,537 
Red (Douglas) fir..... 3,530,122 2,452,209 
All other woods....... 1,526,255 3,289,313 
SPEED aGsceees® ‘Selaetbes 10,720,471 
Total other woods.. a 212,244 28,383,530 
Grand totals ....... 47, 663, 982 139,067,440 
Nov. 1 Inventories Be Unfilled Orders 
Unfilled 
Inventories Orders 
No. 2 shop and better— 
Calif. white pine..... 99,832,517 21,343,413 
te 72,818,487 9,255,752 
No. 3 shop, mixed pine. 23,177,948 2,761,126 
No. 3 and better shop, 
white and sugar pine. 1,765,000 .......... 
Total uppers ....... 197, 593,952 33,360,291 
Commons— 
California white and 
SQMEE DENG 2. nceccce 341,323,265 56,473,445 
All other woods... 97,496,737 12,089,278 
ae eee 21,950,790 
Total 1OWSEH .2.0000% 438,820,002 90,513,513 
Gram@ teas 6.600% 636,413,954 123,873,804 


Box shook and cut stock 14,939,820 12,015,560 
Comparative Reports on 21 Operations 
The following comparative statistics from 21 

operations for October, 1927, and October, 

1928, represent 63 percent of the total pine in- 

dustry : 


Percent 
1927 1928 Increase 

Oct. Production— 
Pine only ..... 97,333,366 120,131,989 23.5 


All species in- 
cluding pine. .112,546,310 
Oct. Shipments— 
Pine only ..... 91,702,597 
All species in- 
cluding pine. .117,972,028 
Inventories Nov. 1— 
No. 3 shop and 


133,587,076 18.6 
97,795,238 6.6 
124,443,973 5.4 


rer 199,709,225 182,743,619 *8.5 
All species and 
STONE cece 585,322,284 581,322,248 * 6 


Unfilled Orders, Nov. 1— 





No. 3 shop and 
er 43,583,190 42,361,265 *2.9 
All species and 
ORO wesces 194,154,182 200,582,725 3.3 
*Decrease. 
. 
Construction More Than Year Ago 


New construction started in the 37 States 
east of the Rocky Mountains during the first 
eleven months of this year, amounting to $6,- 
195,529,800, shows an increase of 6 percent 
over the amount started during the correspond- 
ing period of last year, according to the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation. The territory covered in 
the 37 States represents about 91 percent of the 
country’s total construction. Of the eight dis- 
tricts reviewed below, three of them have 
shown increases over their totals for the entire 
year 1927. These districts are: The New 
England States, the Middle Atlantic States and 
the Central West. 

During the past month there was $471,482,200 
worth of contracts let on new building and en- 
gineering work in this area. The above figure 
shows a gain of 1 ‘percent over the total for 
November of last year, but there was a loss 
of 21 percent from the October, 1928, total. 
Last month’s contract total included the fol- 
lowing important classes of work: $200,225,- 
700, or 42 percent of all construction, for resi- 
dential buildings; $93,227,600, or 20 percent, 
for public works and utilities; $68,309,100, or 
14 percent, for commercial buildings; and $38,- 
664,900, or 8 percent, for industrial projects. 

New contemplated projects as reported last 
month reached a total of $931,113,800. This 
figure represents increases of 51 percent over 
the amount reported in the preceding month 
and of 13 percent over the amount reported in 
November of. last year. 
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onnecticut Retailers Seek Business Facts 


Slim Profits May Be Increased by Uptodate Merchandising Methods — 
Insurance Costs and Lien Law Protection Considered 


New Haven, Conn., Dec. 10.—The largest 
“all-retailers” meeting ever held by Connecti- 
cut lumbermen was convened here last Wednes- 
day by the Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Connecticut. It was the thirty-seventh annual 
convention of the association and 160 attended 
the banquet and business meeting, held in the 
evening in the New Haven Lawn Club. Plans 
were discussed for another record-breaking at- 
tendance of the Nutmeg State dealers at the 
convention in New York City, next month, of 
the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, with which the Connecticut association 
is now affiliated. 

An interesting innovation planned by the 
convention committee “shook up” the members 
and insured fraternizing of those who were 
not already well acquainted. Identification tags 
to be worn on the coat lapel were issued in 
numbered pairs; each lumberman found his 
numbered companion for the evening, and 
this ingenious idea resulted in shaking up 
the dealers in new social combinations. 

Richard Warren, of the Thames Lumber Co., 
New London, presiding as president, congratu- 
lated his fellow dealers on the large turn-out. 
“Tt was felt that a meeting of retailers alone 
would be more beneficial to us,” he explained. 
President Warren expressed his appreciation 
for the cordial support accorded the officers of 
the association during the last year in their 
activities on behalf of the retail lumber trade. 

The secretary’s report was presented by J. 
Francis Smith, of J. E. Smith & Co., Water- 
bury, in the form of a concise summary of 
the year’s association activities. Treasurer 
Fred B. Grant, New Haven, reported a good 
healthy balance on hand in the bank. 

There is some sentiment in the association In 
favor of retaining an attorney to assist in a 
legislative program for an improved lien law, 
during the coming year, and also to work out 
standard forms and practices for the use of 
the dealers who find it convenient to avail 
themselves of the provisions of the lien law 
in the regular course of their business. 

Presenting his annual report, President 
Warren stated that the affiliation with the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
has relieved the Connecticut association of 
much of the work it formerly carried on, 
but there are some places where the Connecti- 
cut association can best carry out plans itself. 
The association wants to get all the members 
it can among the lumber dealers, but it is not 
benefited, President Warren believed, by ad- 
mitting men who handle lumber only as a 
“side line.” Hence applications for member- 
ship are carefully scrutinized and investigated, 
and acceptance into the association carries real 
distinction. 

Regarding the group meetings, which are a 
major feature of the association program in 
Connecticut, President Warren said: “There 
is no better way to promote the interests of 
the retail lumber trade than frequent group 
meetings. You meet your competitor under 
congenial conditions and you find he is not 
such a bad fellow after all.” The State lien 
law is now one of the most important matters 
confronting the association, he believed. 

Resolutions were presented by Chairman 
John A. Dodd, of the resolutions committee. 
One thanked the Lumber Mutual Insurance 
Companies for providing the handsome and 
appropriate souvenir programs for the annual 
dinner. Another expressed appreciation for 
the very successful work of the New Haven 
Lumbermen’s Club, whose members attended 
to all arrangements for the convention banquet 
and acted as a reception committee. The meet- 


ing stood in solemn silence in respect for the 
memory of F. S. Bidwell, F. Stanley Bradley, 
and Louis E. Davis, fellow dealers who passed 
away during the last year. 


Talks on Insurance Problems 


Introducing Henry E. Wood, of Henry E. 
Wood & Associates (Inc.), insurance brokers, 
New York City, President Warren said there 
are two ways for increasing profits, and re- 
ducing expenses is perhaps the more impor- 
tant. One very substantial item of expense 
for lumber yards is insurance, and the speaker 
from New York was to tell scme methods for 
securing the lowest possible rates. 

Mr. Wood defined the functions of a broker 
as a service covering fire, compensation, lia- 
bility, life—every variety of insurance. For 





Officers Elected 


President—John A. Dodd, Strong & 
Hale Lumber Co., Portland, Conn. 


First vice president—Frank H. 
Warr, Seymour Commercial Company, 
Seymour. 


Second vice president—George S. 
Loewenthal, G. Loewenthal Co., Mid- 
dletown. 


Secretary— Paul Jones, Norwalk 
Lumber Co., Norwalk. 

Treasurer—*Fred B. Grant, Lamp- 
son Lumber Co., New Haven. 


Directors for one year—*Albert Sei- 
bold, DeForest & Hotchkiss Co., New 
Haven; Warren M. Beers, Shelton 
Lumber Co., Shelton; C. O. Bidwell, 
F. S. Bidwell Co., Windsor Locks; 
*C,. E. Carlson, Bristol Lumber Co., 
Bristol. 

Directors for two years—*H. E. 
Thompson, Watertown Lumber Co., 
Watertown; *Eugene H. Palmer, 
Weed & Duryea Co., New Canaan; *J. 
Otis Fox, jr., John O. Fox & Co., Put- 
nam; *Harold B. Senior, of H. H. 
Senior, Bethel. 


Directors for three years—Richard 
Warren, Thames Lumber Co., New 
London; Isaac E. Schine, City Lum- 
ber Co., Bridgeport; *Nate B. Rich- 
ards, Manchester Lumber Co., South 
Manchester; Stanley E. Bradford, 
East Side Lumber Co., East Hartford. 

National councillor—*Albert Sei- 
bold, DeForest & Hotchkiss Co., New 
Haven. 


*Re-elected. 











his services the broker receives a commission 
from the stock companies, and if he finds it 
desirable to place some of the business with 
the mutuals he makes a service charge to the 
client. 

This sort of thorough investigation often re- 
veals, Mr. Wood asserted, that the client is 
not adequately covered against some risks. He 
cited instances of large reductions secured in 
insurance premiums and of more adequate cov- 
erage secured. In one case it was found pos- 
sible to get a fire rate of 56 cents instead of 
$1.65 and to increase the coverage to $500,000 
from $250,000. Shortly afterwards there was 
a small fire loss and it was settled for $9,800, 
whereas under the terms of the old policies the 
settlement would have been $1,300. 

In answer to questions of lumber dealers 


regarding possible reduction of fire insurance 
premiums through installation of sprinkler sys- 
tems, Mr. Wood declared that a yard paying 
$1.50 could in this way get a rate down around 
45 or 50 cents through expert guidance. He 
cited a Buffalo lumber company with a sprin- 
kler_ system and paying an insurance rate of 
$1.28 where a reduction to 62 cents was se- 
cured by the installation of a few more 
sprinkler heads in certain strategic locations, 
Mr. Wood explained various technicalities and 
pitfalls of insurance protection, and volunteered 
to inspect premises and furnish advice without 
expense to any of the association’s members, 


Discussion on Lien Law 


Judge Russell Mink, of Bristol, introduced 
as a lawyer whose hobby or chief indoor 
sport was the lien law, told the lumbermen 
there are very few attorneys who really un- 
derstand the law regarding mechanics’ liens, 
He said Connecticut has a fairly good lien 
law, not so good as the Massachusetts law, 
perhaps, but better than the New York 
law. In recent years legislative changes have 
somewhat weakened the law from the view- 
point of material men. A mechanics’ lien is 
the equivalent of a mortgage. Most material 
men don’t understand the great importance of 
the notice to file a lien, and it is not their 
practice to inquire adequately into the title 
to the property in question, for which they 
are supplying building materials. Judge Mink 
said the lumber dealers should first search the 
records just as they would in the case of a 
deed, then they should give notice of the lien, 
find out the terms of the contract and how 
payments are being made. 

Judge Mink did not see much value in the 
activities of the United States Department 
of Commerce for a uniform lien law, since 
the Federal Government can not and will not 
pass any legislation of that character. 

William J. Riley, of the Hartford Lumber 
Co., Hartford, called attention to the fact that 
if a dealer is furnishing materials before the 
mortgage goes on his lien right goes on under 
the mortgage for materials furnished after the 
mortgage. 

Nate B. Richards, of the Manchester Lum- 
ber Co., South Manchester, said he never heard 
of a mortgage being put on unless the ma- 
terial man waived his lien right. 

John G. Schwarz, of the Schwarz Bros. Co., 
Bridgeport, pointed out that after a dealer 
signed a waiver of his lien rights he could 
thereafter merely share pro rata in the equity 
left after the mortgage was satisfied. 

Certain features of the Massachusetts law 
were mentioned as desirable for incorporation 
in the Connecticut law. John C. Barry, of the 
Strong & Hale Lumber Co., Portland, precipi- 
tated a discussion of the distinction between 4 
straight waiver and a priority waiver, and the 
fact that Connecticut bankers insist on using 
the straight waiver form, whereas a priority 
waiver would be adequate protection for the 
mortgage and give the material man a fairer 
chance to get his money. The need for stand- 
ard lien law forms and practices was made 
evident by the general discussion. 


Stresses Importance of Association 


Robert B. Chapman, of the Chapman Lum- 
ber Co., Syracuse, N. Y., a past president of 
the Northeastern association, was presented as 
the man who put the group meeting idea overt 
among the lumber dealers of the country. Mr. 
Chapman brought the greetings and best wishes 
of his ten fellow dealers in Syracuse, and sai 
he came to get information as well as to 
bring it. His address was divided into three 
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arts—association activities and their value to 
the retailers, group meetings, and plan book 
service. He said Connecticut heads the roll of 
honor of the Northeastern States, as 95 percent 
of the Connecticut retail lumbermen are en- 
rolled in their association, 

Mr. Chapman’s address was interrupted 
again and again by applause, and at its con- 
clusion he received a veritable ovation. He 
said many lumber dealers have sons growing 
up and unless these dealers line up with their 
association and hustle they won’t have any 
business for their sons to carry on. Mail or- 
der houses with millions in capital are not 
satisfied with selling building materials through 
“advertising that is misleading,” but are sell- 
ing the retail lumberman’s sidelines at prices 
the dealer couldn’t think of meeting. The 
Northeastern association is strong and power- 
ful and some day every dealer will need it 
much more than he does today. 

Defining a group meeting as “a body of 
men who can meet regularly some place like 
a hotel and talk things over,’ Mr. Chapman 
sketched a vivid picture of how this idea’ was 
developed in Syracuse. 

The Connecticut dealers were fascinated by 
Mr. Chapman’s account of his company’s de- 
velopment of a plan service. Preparation of 
a plan book of homes cost $5,000 and another 
of garages cost $800. The bank was persuaded 
to set up a loan fund of $150,000 to be used in 
getting the home-builders started. When a 
heme or garage was finished the lumber com- 
pany assigned the mortgage to the bank, and 
the amount was at once credited, thus releas- 
ing the money to be used over and over. Work 
under way was carefully inspected at least once 
a week and payments were made as the work 
progressed. This system had been very suc- 
cessful, Mr. Chapman said, and had brought io 
a lot of business. 

“Building loans,” said Mr. Chapman, “have 
become essential to the lumber dealer today. 
They are as important to him as the finance 
plan to General Motors or Henry Ford. The 
time has gone by for the open account with 
the contractor and builder.” 

John G. Schwarz, jr., asked Mr. Chapman: 
“What effect has the plan book had on archi- 
tects in your town?” ~ 

The reply was: “One architect wrote a long 
letter. The fact is that the architects don’t 
care much about small homes. Contractors 
are making money under our plan book sys- 
tem. One builder told me he would net $10,- 
000 this year, and that he had never before 
made more than wages.” 

President William J. Riley, of the North- 
eastern association, told his fellow dealers 
that he had found many common problems in 
his trips about the territory this last year, 
and that he believed that cost accounting was 
one of the most important problems confront- 
ing lumber retailers today. He said that a 
research by the Eastern Millwork Bureau had 
established that sixty-eight Atlantic coast re- 
tail yards doing a gross business of $9,000,000 
in the early months of 1928 had made a net 
profit of only four-tenths of one percent. 
“This is a disgrace to the Atlantic States,” de- 
clared President Riley. He congratulated the 
convention committee on the splendid meeting 
they had put over this year. 


Election of Officers 


_ Chairman Nate B. Richards of the nominat- 
ing committee, which included John G. 
Schwarz, jr., and Albert Seibold, reported a 
slate of officers for 1929 headed by John A. 
Dodd, and they were declared unan'mously 
elected on one ballot cast by the secretary. In 
a graceful acceptance speech, Mr. Dodd re- 
ferred to the honor of following the distin- 
guished list of presidents who had served the 
Connecticut retailers, and he called the roll of 
past presidents, of whom five were present. 

In a brief, snappy address, Secretary-man- 
ager Paul S. Collier of the Northeastern Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, pointed out that 
the association is not merely in the office of 
the secretary at Rochester, N. Y., but is really 


in the office of every member, where the prob- 
lems of the lumber retailing industry, com- 
mon to all dealers, are being solved or un- 
solved. He said there are three classes of 
lumber dealers: Those who co-operate 100 


percent, those who co-operate to some extent, 
and those who don’t play ball at all. Ue urged 
every Connecticut retailer to attend the North- 
eastern convention in New York City, next 
January. 


Trade Conditions in Connecticut 


A composite of comment and opinion of 
Nutmeg State retailers noted at the annual 
convention of the Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Connecticut indicates somewhat 
spotty trade conditions in that territory. It 
appears, on the whole, that yard stocks are 
rather light and replacements are being and 
will be made very conservatively. Some 
brief convention interviews follow: 


FRANK H. Warr, Seymour Commercial Co., 
Seymour: “The lumber business is quiet in and 
around Seymour. Trade has picked up a little 
since the national election and I am hoping for 
a fairly normal year in 1929. We have lost 
three large factories there and haven’t anything 
yet to replace these industries. One manufac- 
tured horseshoe nails and has been consolidated 
with a plant in Buffalo, N. Y. Another pro- 
duced shoe eyelets and the United Shoe Machin- 
ery Co. has consolidated it with another of its 
plants elsewhere. The third was a large foundry. 
Seymour is still a very important industrial 
community; we have the Waterman fountain 
pen factory and the largest producer of electric 
cables in the world. We shall soon recover what 
we have lost and continue to grow, which means 
improved demand for lumber. 


ALBERT SEIBOLD, De Forest & Hotchkiss Co., 
New Haven. Small house building has fallen 
off considerably in New Haven, perhaps on ac- 
count of the money market being a little tight. 
It has recently been a little more difficult to get 
loans. Indications now point to improvement 
after the first of the year in this kind of build- 
ing. The large municipal type of building will 
let up some next year, but these losses will be 
made up by improvement in industrial work. 
So I am looking for 1929 to be a good year 
for the lumber trade. I am not looking for any 
change in prices. Stocks in our territory are 
moderately light, and the buying is more or less 
hand-to-mouth. 


NELSON M. Watson, N. M. Watson & Co., 
Kent: The lumber business is good in and around 
Kent, and has been good all season. We have 
had a very good business in summer camp 
building, and this type of cheap construction is 
still very good. We have been putting up a new 
high school building and our yard furnished all 
the material. The bill included $6,500 worth of 
trim, 30,000 feet of 6-inch southern roofers and 
fourteen carloads of brick. The lumber business 
has been good at Kent for the last two or three 
years and should so continue next year. There 
isn’t much chance around there for remodeling 
and repair work because the houses are already 
pretty well built up. Kent is only three hours 
from New York and there is a good chance for 
camps and cottages. 


EpwWARD Day, Andrews & Peck Co., Hartford: 
Our company originally confined its activities to 
sash, doors and blinds, but we have been han- 
dling a general line of lumber the last two years. 
Business has been fair this fall and there is 
still some heavy construction and building of 
the better type of houses going on. I look for 
1929 to bring us lumbermen more steady busi- 
ness after things get settled down, assuming 
that the factories keep on as they have been 
going of late. We manufacture a lot of special 
trim and while demand has been nothing alarm- 
ing it has certainly been quite fair. Stocks are 
being held down to moderate dimensions, Per- 
sonally, I do not anticipate much if any change 
in lumber prices. We are using a lot of West 
Coast lumber around Hartford. Some think 
there will be a $2 drop in the cargo rate on fir, 
but I understand the Coast manufacturers think 
they ought to get $2 more for their lumber, so 
I guess there won’t be much change in the 
wholesale price here in the East. 


H. H. Ricwarps, Richards Lumber Co., West 
Haven: The lumber business is fair at West 
Haven. There is something going on all the time 
in large construction, but there isn’t much house 
building. I think that the lumber business will 
pick up after the first of the year, because I am 
confident that we are going into an era of 





more general prosperity. West Haven is only 
two and one-half miles outside of New Haven 
and conditions are much the same in both com- 
munities. 


JOHN A. Dopp, Strong & Hale Lumber Co., 
Portland: We have had a fair 1928 business. 
The outlook for 1929 is somewhat uncertain. 
Nearly everyone is running pretty close on lum- 
ber stocks. Railroad service is now very good 
and you can figure within a day or two on your 
deliveries. There is nothing in sight at present 
to encourage any forward buying. 


R. L. Woop, Tracy Bros. Co., Waterbury: We 
are finding quite a little business going on in 
and around Waterbury. Some claim the city 
is overbuilt but the builders are still putting 
houses up, and we are supplying our share of 
the lumber and getting our money for it. Just 
at present it is hard to get money from the 
banks for new building projects, particularly 
home construction. Lumber stocks are light. 
Dealers haven’t been stocking heavy for some 
time. We are getting good deliveries and find 
it safe enough to let stocks run low. I see 
nothing in the price situation to encourage 
buying ahead of immediate needs. 


H. E. THompson, Watertown Lumber Co., 
Watertown: New building is dead up through 
the Naugatuck Valley and not much change is 
likely next year. It is a good time to read your 
trade magazines carefully, keep in close touch 
with your association’s aids for dealers—and 
hustle. I am strong for the little Home Maker 
put out by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It does 
a lot of good. Our yard is conducting a remodel- 
ing campaign and doing pretty well. Current 
business is mostly repair work. We find there 
are very interesting sales possibilities in mod- 
ernizing and improving the older houses in the 
community. Stocks are moderate and dealers 
are buying conservatively in our territory. 


B. H. PuHetps, Plainville Lumber & Coal Co., 
Plainville: Business has been a little quiet this 
fall. I think trade in 1929 will look up rather 
than down. There is not much remodeling and 
modernizing of homes in our section. I don’t 
know why, unless it is that nine out of ten 
prefer new houses. People are building new 
homes and moving out of the old, which are 
rented to others. 


J. Francis SmituH, J. E. Smith & Co., Water- 
bury: Business is quiet and the outlook is for 
a quiet market for lumber next year in and 
around Waterbury. There has been some over- 
building. The speculative builders have been 
hurtful. 


CARLTON E. UNDERWOOD, Schwarz Bros. Co., 
Norwalk: The lumber business is pretty good 
down our way. We have been moving a good 
volume of lumber this fall and -we look for a 
good normal business next year around Nor- 
walk. Lumber prices look fairly stable, yard 
stocks are generally moderate, deliveries are 
good. 


Nate B. RicHarps, Manchester Lumber Co., 
South Manchester: We are selling some lumber 
all the time. Demand is not so active as we 
would like to have it, but I have seen it worse. 
I am looking for a good, fair year in 1929. 


To Handle 75,000 Cars of Logs 


EscanaBA, Micu., Dec. 11.—In anticipation 
of a 15 percent increase in forest products 
shipments during the 1928-29 lumbering season, 
officials of the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way held a meeting at Green Bay, Wis., on 
Dec. 10, to make plans for the handling of 
the large volume of traffic. It is estimated 
that 75,000 carloads of logs, pulpwood, poles, 
posts, ties and other forest products will be 
shipped over the Ashland, Peninsula and Lake 
Shore divisions of the North Western railway 
during the winter. 
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Red Cedar Shingle Bureau Holds Annual 


Time Payment Plan to Finance Reroofing Jobs Endorsed—Greater Care ’ 
in Car Loading Urged—Field Work Approved 


Vancouver, B. C., Dec. 8.—The twelfth an- 
nual Red Cedar Shingle Congress, a gathering 
of the red cedar shingle industry of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and British Columbia, held its 
sessions at the Georgia Hotel here yesterday. 
The congress was preceded by an annual meet- 
ing of the Oregon-Washington Shingle As- 
sociation, held in Seattle, Thursday night, and 
by a conference of shingle saw filers, held 
here Thursday afternoon. Previously it had 
been the custom to spend two or three days 
considering the problems of the shingle in- 
dustry at the annual congress, but it was 
thought it would be better to have a shorter 
program and complete the meeting at a one- 
day session. 

In connection with the shingle congress was 
held the annual meeting of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, and -later of the advisory 
board of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, which 
elected W. C. McMaster, Seattle, president, 
and Dale Kraft, Whites, Wash., vice president. 

The time-payment plan to sell reroofing jobs 
with red cedar shingles was one of the sub- 
jects of interest during the congress, as were 
manufacturing and shipping problems. Under 
the latter head, the question, “What consti- 
tutes a ‘crimp?’” was one that could not be 
settled off hand. 

The Friday morning session convened in the 
ballroom of the Georgia Hotel at 10 o'clock 
with S. P. Johns, jr., Snoqualmie Falls, Wash.. 
president of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
in the chair. Mr. Johns, in opening the con- 
gress, said in part as follows: 

This meeting marks our twelfth annual 
shingle congress. At no time has the shingle 
industry been in a more healthy condition 
than now. Prices at present, it is true, are 
far from satisfactory because unprofitable, 
but the red cedar shingle is more firmly and 
favorably established in the minds of the pub- 


lic as a roofing than ever before. 
I believe the Shingle itself has won the 


battle on its mérits. 

I believe I am correct in saying that in all 
fire tests which have been made at various 
places, shingles have -withstood the test bet- 
ter than substitutes or patent roofing, and yet 
the fire underwriters will allow a poor com- 
position roofing in Class C group, but exclude 
wood shingles, which have proved less fire 
hazardous. It would seem only fair either to 
include shingles in Class C, or exclude the 
composition roofing. 

He spoke of the fine record made by wooden 
shingles in the recent storms in Florida, and 
also in the many heavy hail storms in the mid- 
dle West. Mr. Johns said it seemed to him 
that the best thing the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau had attempted in the way of market 
extension was the “over-roofing” campaign, 
which has been carried on. 

In closing, Mr. Johns appealed for support 
of the work of the bureau among all shingle 
manufacturers, and said: “Success in the 
shingle industry means every one assuming 
his small share of responsibility.” 


Reports on Work of Bureau 

R. S. Whiting, Chicago, secretary-manager 
of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, reporting 
on the work of bureau said that from the 
standpoint of ordinances unfavorable to shin- 
gle roofs last year was the best in the history 
of the bureau. During 1928, fourteen anti- 
shingle ordinances were repealed and fifteen 
new ordinances were passed. He displayed a 
map showing in what territories progress is 
being made. During the last year forty-seven 
proposed ordinances failed to pass due to 
educative work of the bureau’s field men. A 
check of the United States shows that there 
are in existence anti-shingle ordinances in 273 
cities and towns, 


Mr. Whiting told of the successful fire tests 
made in a large number of cities. 

He spoke of the home modernizing move- 
ment that has grown to an important place in 
all building material marketing. Mr. Whiting 
expressed appreciation of the constructive work 
for the benefit of shingles that has been done 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
suciation, West Coast Lumberman’s Associa- 
tion, lumber trade papers and the order of 
Hoo-Hoo. 

Arthur Bevan, Seattle, treasurer of the 
shingle bureau and in charge of its Pacific 
coast activities, reported on the work in this 
territory. 

The uniform building code of the Pacific 
Coast Building Officials Conference has been 
adopted by thirty-three municipalities on the 
Pacific coast. This uniform code permits the 
use of wood shingles and is a big help to the 
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shingle men in preventing anti-shingle ordi- 
nances. This code has been approved by many 
of the Pacific coast fire chiefs. 

Mr. Bevan closed by reporting on the finan- 
cial standing of the organization, showing it 
to be in first class condition. 


The Bureau’s Advertising 


R. P. Milne, advertising counsel for the 
bureau, told of the advertising done by the 
bureau during the last year. Reroofing was 
stressed in these efforts. This advertising con- 
sisted largely of lantern slides and copy sup- 
plied to dealers for them to use at their own 
expense. In addition to this, large amounts 
of literature, much of it stressing reroofing 
jobs, have been furnished to dealers on re- 
quest. Red cedar shingles are benefiting from 
the work being done on home modernizing but 
it is up to the shingle manufacturers to stress 
the value of shingles in this work. 

Mr. Milne also urged work in the home 
markets such as the successful efforts at Aber- 
deen, Wash. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


George H. Steeves, of Vancouver, B. C., 
presided at the afternoon session. 

H. H. Bein, of the National Discount Cor- 
poration, of Seattle, told of financing reroof- 
ing jobs. He said there is nothing novel in 
the proposition of financing these jobs. The 
same thing has been done by patent roofing 
organizations and various other industries. 

The plan evolved will relieve the retail lum- 


ber dealer of endorsing the paper. It is 
proposed to sell a reroofing job on a 10-pay- 
ment plan. 

George Bergstrom, of Everett, moved that 
the meeting go on record as favoring the play 
of financing reroofing jobs. 

The discussion of manufacturing and ship- 
ping problems was led by P. H. Olwell, of 
the Jamison Shingle Co., Everett, Wash, 

The question was asked “What constitutes 
a crimp?” The problem has been raised 
largely by staining companies. Complaints 
from dealers have been based on real defects 
but staining companies have complained where 
very slight corrugations are in evidence. 

H. E. Holman, Everett, told of experience 
with lateral shrinkage of shingles in drying, 
Mr. Holman has carried on experiments of 
carefully measuring and weighing shingles be- 
fore and after drying. Tests showed it was 
impossible with standard methods to deliver 
the full measure of wood when dried. Shrink- 
age in tests from five mills on 5X shingles was 
2.716 percent. His conclusions were that the 
shrinkage is not dependent on moisture con- 
tent to begin with. In his opinion it is im- 
possible under grading rules with the inspec- 
tion at the green end of the kiln to deliver 
3,700 lineal inches of dried shingles per thou- 
sand. 

Don Clark, manager of Stark Stained Shin- 
gles (Inc.), Seattle, said that in his con- 
cern’s experience in repacking shingles it 
found no cases of dried shingles being short 
of the 3,700 lineal inches per thousand. 

Proper loading of cars was another topic 
discussed. It was shown that careless load- 
ing, allowing shingles to jam in the car doors 
caused dealers much expense and trouble and 
delay in unloading. 

Mr. Olwell pointed out that the condition 
a shipment arrives in has much to do with 
the attitude of the dealer toward the product. 

Plans of Bureau for 1929 

Paul R. Smith, of Seattle, told of some of 
the plans of the bureau for 1929. He said 
the bureau feels that the time is here to at- 
tempt to accomplish more in the field of re- 
roofing and home modernizing. Mr. Smith 
felt that more field men should be added to 
the staff of the bureau to follow up the mar- 
ket extension work. In this respect Mr. Whit- 
ing suggested that there should be a man 
located at various points such as Dallas, Tex., 
and Atlanta, Ga. ; 

Harry E. Gotch, president of the Creo-Dipt 
Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., asked to speak 
to the congress said: “I think your industry 
today is facing the keenest kind of competi- 
tion. I don’t mean among yourselves but com- 
petition with other industries. In your case 
you are competing with the manufacturers of 
tile, slate and patent roofings.” 

He pointed out that the dealer wants to 
sell what he can make the most money on. 
He said lis company built its business on ad- 
vertising. “We, with stained shingles, dont 
compete with cheap asphalt roofing. But with 
unstained shingles you should get a larger 
percentage of the cheap roofing business.” 

In answer to the question regarding any 
shortage in coverage Mr. Gotch said the com- 
pany’s experience was good and it usually 
found there was very little shortage. 

Mr. Gotch offered testimony to the effect 
that shingle stocks in the hands of the retail- 
ers are low and dealers are watching the mar- 
ket before stocking up. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 

Sessions of the shingle congress were ad- 
journed at 4 o'clock and immediately there- 
after the business meeting of the Red Cedar 
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Shingle Bureau was convened, with President 
s, P. Johns in the chair. 

The bureau adopted resolutions as reported 
by the chairman of the resolutions committee, 
W. C. McMaster, of John McMaster Shingle 
Co., Seattle. These resolutions expressed ap- 
preciation and thanks to the various people 
and organizations that have assisted the shin- 
le industry during the last year, naming spe- 
cifically the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the National and regional retail lumber 
dealers’ associations, the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, the lumber newspapers, 
President S. P. Johns, the members of the 
advisory committee and the Canadian members 
of the bureau. 

The voting for members of the advisory 
board resulted in the election of the following 
board for the ensuing year: 

s. P. Johns, Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., 
Snoqualmie Falls, Wash.;"W. H. Dole, Aloha 
Lumber Co., Aloha, Wash.; W. C. McMaster, 
John McMiaster Shingle Co., Seattle, Wash.; 
R. F. Morse, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, 
Wash.; P. R. Smith, M. R. Smith Shingle Co., 
Seattle, Wash.; R, D. Mackie, Mackie Mill Co., 
Markham, Wash.; Hubert Schafer, Schafer 
Bros. Shingle Co., Montesano, Wash.; Jess 
Schwarz, Crescent Shingle Co., Kelso, Wash.; 
H. J. Bratlie, Bratlie Bros. Mill Co., Ridge- 
field, Wash.; Dale Craft, Royal Shingle Co., 


Whites, Wash.; C. E. Merritt, Huntting-Mer- 
ritt Shingle Co., Vancouver, B. C.; C. J. Culter, 
Hammond Cedar Co., New Westminster, B. C.; 
Robert McNair, Robert McNair Shingle Co., 
Vancouver, B. C.; H. A. La Plant, Skagit Mill 
Co., Lyman, Wash.; P. H. Olwell, Jamison 
Shingle Co., Everett, Wash.; C. J. Melby; H. 
J. Bailey, Saginaw Timber Co., Aberdeen, 
Wash.; Lou Fluhrer, Fluhrer Bros., Mayger, 
Ore.; D. W. Guiles, Merrill & Ring Lumber 
Co., Seattle, Wash.; G. G. Evenson, Quality 
Shingle Co., Edmonds, Wash.; R. L. Hennessy, 
Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co., Bordeaux, 
Wash.; S. G. Smith, Bloedel Stewart & Welch, 
Vancouver, B, C.; E. M. Deering, Shingle As- 
Sociation of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. 
C.; Al Kuhn, Robert Gray Shingle § Co., 
Hoquiam, Wash.; Leo S. Black, Seattle Cedar 
Lumber Manufacturing Co., Seattle, Wash.; 
L. G. Pauze, Eureka Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Hoquiam, Wash. 


Following this action the meeting of the 
newly elected advisory board was immediately 
called for organization purposes, and W. C. 
McMaster, of the John McMaster Shingle Co., 
of Seattle, was elected president of the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau for the ensuing year, 
with Dale Craft, of the Craft Shingle Co., of 
Whites, Wash., as vice president. 


As usual, the shingle congress wound up in 
a blaze of glory, with the annual dinner and 
dance, which was held in the ballroom of the 
Georgia Hetel, and appropriate decorations, 


good mus‘c, good food, plenty of dancing and 
a good time tor everybody, marked this an- 
nual feature of the congress as popular as ever. 


WASHINGTON-OREGON SHINGLE 
ASSOCIATION 


SEATTLE, Wasu., Dec. 8.—The Washington 
& Oregon Shingle Association held its annual 
meeting here Thursday, ending with a dinner 
at the Washington Hotel in the evening. 

The meeting was well attended. Reports 
from the officers showed the organization had 
made splendid progress in the way of increas- 
ing its membership during the last year, as 
well as improving the services extended to 
members. 

Inspection service has been improved, and 
the results of this strict -inspection work is 
apparent in the better shingles that are being 
made by the mills today. The number of re- 
inspections made during the year was consid- 
erably less than usual, indicating that the prod- 
uct is better and that the buyer is satisfied 
with it, consequently fewer complaints and 
calls for reinspection were made in the last 
twelve months. 

The present officers were re-elected for the 
ensuing year as follows: 

President—Paul R. Smith, Seattle, Wash. 

Vice president—W. C. McMaster, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Secretary—Miss Grace Jones, Seattle, Wash. 


Plywood Men Discuss Tariff and Trade Promotion 


The tenth annual meeting of the Plywood 
Manufacturers’ Association, held at the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, Dec. 11 and 12, was 
featured by discussions on the import tariff 
and ways and means of extending the consump- 
tion of plywood through a national promotion 
campaign. In the absence of President E. R. 
Morrison, of Jamestown, N. Y., F. B. Ward, 
of Bay City, Mich., first vice president, wel!- 
comed the delegates in-a brief talk in which 
he stated that business is speeding up some- 
what, and indications pointed to a good year 
ahead. 

In his annual report, Commissioner M. 
Wulpi, of Chicago, touched on the import tar- 
iff, plywdéod promotion, and the successful ef- 
forts of getting together eighteen southern 
plywood manufacturers at High Point, N. C., 
to form an organization. Mr. Wulpi stated that 
the credit reporting bureau has proved a valu- 
able part of the association effort through the 
co-operation of the members. He also said 
that the plywood text book has become so pop- 
ular that there is a plan on foot to have it 
printed in German for distribution throughout 
Germany. 

The association’s finances are in healthy’ con- 
dition, according to the report submitted by 
Treasurer W. A. Phillips, of Cadillac, Mich. 


The executive committee at its meeting on 
Dec. 10 commended the progress made by the 
association, and recommended that the credit 
reporting bureau be pushed. In the matter of 
a request to the Federal Trade Commission for 
a trade practice conference, with the object 
of securing Federal aid in establishing healthy 
trade practices in the plywood industry, the 
executive committee thought this was an ex- 
cellent proposal. 

F. L. Zaug, of New London, Wis., chair- 
man of the import tariff committee, told of the 
recent conference between the Federal Tariff 
Commission and a committee of plywood 
manufacturers, with the view of having the 
import tariff on foreign plywood increased so 
as to permit the American product to success- 
fully compete with the imported material 
from France, Germany, Russia and other Eu- 
ropean countries. Mr. Zaug stated that im- 
ports of foreign-made plywood are increasing, 
especially for airplane construction. 

A. O. Binford, of New Albany, Ind., in 
reporting as chairman of the promotion com- 
mittee, stated that the association was not in 
Position to conduct a nation-wide promotion 


campaign until the proposition of the import 
tariff on plywood is settled, as the association 
membership has already contributed something 
like $5,000 to get the case before the Federal 
Tariff Commission. “I think there have been 
inroads made in the plywood trade by sub- 
stitutes such as Masonite Presdwood, architects 
specifying this material which is made in stock 
sizes, whereas plywood is made to order,” said 
Mr. Binford. He expressed the opinion that 
plywood manufacturers should work with the 
architects and builders, pointing out to them the 
value of high grade plywood for panels. He 
understood that the Wisconsin manufacturers 
are doing that very thing. Mr. Binford fur- 
ther stated that there have been placed on the 
market during the last year a lot of cheap 
metal containers for radio sets, and he thought 
the plywood industry should have attempted 
to forestall the use of these metal containers 
by a campaign directed to the public point- 
ing out the superiority of plywood in the radio 
and other industries. 

Mr. Ward said that the association funds on 
hand are not sufficient to warrant a national 
advertising campaign. The industry has been 
hit by the use of metal containers for radios, 
which are much inferior to plywood, for 
should a loosened wire come in contact with 
the metal it will cause all the tubes to blow 
out. This trouble is not encountered with con- 
tainers made from plywood. 


C. P. Setter, of Cattaraugus, N. Y., stated 
that the metal container has brought out a de- 
mand for console cabinets in which plywood 
is used. 

The possibilities for plywood in the aircraft 
field were discussed by Mr. Binford, in which 
he touched on the competition from French 
and German plywood. E. V. Knight, of New 
Albany, Ind., also spoke on this subject, stat- 
ing that it was not an attractive business un- 
less there is volume. 

Mr. Ward commented on the outlook for 
1929, expressing the opinion that the general 
trend of business will be better next year. 
He thought that lumber and veneer prices 
would show a higher tendency in 1929, which 
should induce the plywood manufacturer to 
get more for his product. Mr. Knight said 
that from observations made while on a south- 
ern trip he found that there is not a great deal 
of 4/4 dry gum and should a greater demand 
develop for plywood than now exists there 
will not be sufficient material available. The 


shortage of gum is causing some manufactur- 
ers to turn to tupelo and poplar. 

O. C. Lemke, president of the Underwood 
Veneer Co., Wausau, Wis., stated that a sim- 
ilar situation exists in the North, and. hard- 
woods are higher. 

There was some discussion on meeting com- 
petition from substitutes, the opinion being 
expressed by several of the speakers that one 
of the best means of overcoming competition 
from other materials was through an adver- 
tising campaign. Mr. Zaug suggested organiz- 
ing groups to put on an advertising campaign. 
Mr. Ward recommended including in the asso- 
ciation budget a plan to raise funds for pro- 
motion work. 

In commenting on the subject of promoting 
the use of plywood, Mr. Lemke stated that 
the Birch Club employs a field man to inter- 
view consumers and prospective users of ply- 
wood, including the architects, contractors etc., 
and that this method of personal contact has 
been of direct benefit to those contributing to 
the advertising fund. 

A roundtable discussion, led by Mr. Lemke, 
featured Tuesday afternoon’s session. Among 
the important subjects considered were: 
Causes for present plywood conditions; eco- 
nomic conditions in production of core and 
face stock; outlook for furniture business 
and plywood production; safeguarding sales 
through proper credit information, and Federal 
aid in establishing healthy trade practices in 
the plywood industry. 

The annual association dinner was held -on 
Tuesday evening, following which Commis- 
sioner Wulpi read a paper by W. J. Schoon- 
over on “How the establishment of approved 
trade practices through conference with the 
Federal Trade Commission has affected in- 
dustries and the results therefrom.” 

At the closing session on Wednesday morn- 
ing, the following officers were elected: 

President-—-A. O. Binford, New Albany, Ind. 

First vice president—F. B. Ward, Bay City, 
Mich. 

Second vice president—Charles Perry, High 
Point, N. C. 

Third vice president—C. P. Setter, Catta- 
raugus, N. Y. 

Treasurer—W. A. Phillips, Cadillac, 

Commissioner—M. Wulpi, Chicago. 

Executive committee—O. C. Lemke, Wau- 
sau, Wis., and H. E. Kline, Louisville, Ky. 

Councillor Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States—O. C. Lemke, ‘Wausau, Wis.; 
alternate, M. Wulpi, Chicago. 


Mich. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Dec. 20—Salt Lake Lumbermen’s Club, Chamber of 
Commerce, Salt Lake City. Annual. 

28.—Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen’s Association, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Annual. 

9-11, 1929—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 
Annual. 

Jan. 10, 1929—Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Manufacturers’ Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 

10-12, 1929—-Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 

Association, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


Jan. 13, 1929—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Colum- 
bus, Ga. Annual. 


Jan. 15-17, 1929—Northwestern Lumbermen's Asso- 
ciation, Municipal Auditorium, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Annual. 

15-17, 1929—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Annual, 

16-17, 1929—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan, 


Jan. 


Ind. Annual. 

Jan, 17-18, 1929—Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Charlotte, N. C. Annual. 

Jan. 18, 1929—California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, San Francisco, 
Calif. Annual, 

Jan. 18-19, 1929—Virginia Lumber & Building 


Supply Dealers’ Association, 
Lynchburg, Va. Annual. 
Jan. 22, 1929—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Annual. 


22-24, 1929—American Wood Preservers’ As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. An- 
nual. 


Virginian Hotel, 


Jan. 


Jan, 22-24, 1929—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. Annual. 

Jan, 23-25, 1929—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 

Jan, 24-25, 1929—West Virginia Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, Wheeling, W. 
Va. Annual. 

Jan, 28-31, 1929—Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation (Canada), Hotel Vancouver, Van- 
couver, B. C. Annual, 

Jan. 28-30, 1929—Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 
Annual. 

Jan. 28-30, 1929—Union Association of Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus. Ohio. Annual. 

Jan, 29-31, 1929—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Hotel Maytag, Newton, 
Iowa. Annual. 

Jan. 29-31, 1929—Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. Annual. 

Jan. 30-31, 1929—-National Lumber Exporters’ As- 
sociation, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
Annual, 

Feb. 5-6, 1929—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 

Feb. 5-7, 1929—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Chieftain Hotel, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. Annual, 

Feb. 6-8, 1929—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, Annual. ° 

Feb. 6-8, 1929—Michigan Retail Lumber 
Association, Pantlind Hotel, Grand 
Mich. Annual, 

Feb. 6-8, 1929—Tennessee Retail Lumber 
work Dealers’ Association, Whittle 
Hotel, Knoxville, Tenn. Annual. 


Dealers’ 
Rapids, 


& Mill- 
Springs 


Feb. 6-8, 1929—-Michigan Association of the Tray. 
eling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Pant. 
lind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual, 


Feb. 13-14, 1929—North Dakota Retail Lumber. 
men’s Association, Fargo, N. D. Annual, 


Feb. 13-15, 1929—Nebraska Lumber Merchanty 
Association, Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual, 


Feb, 13-15, 1929—Illinois Lumber & Material Deaj. 
ers’ Association, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Annual. 

Feb. 19, 1929—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lum. 
ber Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual, 


Feb, 19-21, 1929—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Annual. 

Feb, 20-21, 1929—National Association of Commis. 
sion Lumber Salesmen, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Annual. 

Feb. 21-23, 1929—Western Retail Lumbermen’s As. 
sociation (U. S.),*Butte, Mont. Annual, 


Feb. 27, 1929—-Northern Indiana & Southern Michi- 
gan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Oliver Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual, 


Feb. 27-28, 1928—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Deg 
Moines, Iowa. Annual. 


March 14-15, 1929—-New Jersey Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N, J, 
Annual, 

March 22, 1929—Eastern Millwork Bureau, New 
York City. Annual. 


April 10-11, 1929—National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Annual. 


April 23-25, 1929—National Association of Railroad 
Tie Producers, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, 
Ark. Annual. 





Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Program 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 10.—The conven- 
tion committee of the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Association which is arranging the pro- 
gram for the thirty-seventh annual convention 
to be held here Jan. 15, 16, and 17, 1929, at 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, has announced 
that the coming convention will be entirely dif- 
ferent from anything the association has here- 
tofore carried out. The main topics at the 
business session will be debated, thereby giv- 
ing the delegates both sides of the question 
rather than one man’s personal viewpoint. The 
convention attendants will act as judges and 
ballots will be distributed for them to vote 
affirmatively or negatively. It is expected that 
this departure from the usual speaking pro- 
gram wil] stimulate greater interest and give 
greater benefit to those who attend. 

As in the past, the convention will open 
with a young men’s night; the second night 
will be devoted to the annual banquet and 
dance, and on the third night a theater party 
will be given. 


Illinois Program Under Way 


The committee arranging the program for 
the thirty-ninth annual convention of the IIli- 
nois Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation which is to be held on Feb. 13, 14 
and 15, 1929, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, has made good progress and is ex- 
pected to have something worthwhile to offer 
to dealers. Live, practical subjects will be 
discussed by competent speakers and plenty 
of time will be given for discussion. The 
plan is to have fewer subjects on the program 
so that more time can be given to discussion 
and questions by dealers from the floor. One 
session is to be devoted to the subject “Home 
Building and Home Modernization.” All 
phases of the subject will be presented and 
dealers will be invited to ask questions. The 
problem of financing home building and mod- 
ernization also will be discussed. 

More than fifty-six exhibitors have reserved 
space and will show the newest things in con- 
struction and the outstanding features for 
homes and other buildings. This educational 
department of the annual meeting is expected 
to be of great value to retail dealers. 

Arrangements have been made with the rail- 
roads whereby a special rate of fare-and-a- 
half for round trip will be granted those at- 


tending the convention. The reduction is on 
the certificate plan and applies to all stations 
in Illinois and also St. Louis and Hannibal, 
Mo., and Keokuk and Dubuque, Iowa. 


Indiana-Michigan Dealers’ Date 

Sout Benp, Inp., Dec. 11.—Secretary Or- 
ville R. Hill, of the Northern Indiana & South- 
ern Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, this city, states that the annual meet- 
ing will be held Feb. 27, 1929, at the Oliver 
Hotel, South Bend. The program to be car- 
ried out is in course of preparation. 


Wood Preservers Choose Louisville 


Announcement is made by H. L. Dawson, 
secretary-treasurer of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association, Chicago, that the an- 
nual convention will be held Jan. 22, 23 and 
24, 1929, at the Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 


Salt Lake Lumbermen’s Club 


Sat Lake City, Utan, Dec. 10.—On Wed- 
nesday evening, Dec. 19, the Salt Lake Lum- 
bermen’s Club will give a dinner dance at 
the New House Hotel, this city, at which all 
members as well as many invited guests will 
join in celebrating. The last meeting of the 
year, Secretary H. L. Frisby announces, will 
be held Dec. 20 at the Salt Lake Chamber of 
Commerce, at which time election of officers 
for 1929 will take place. 


Philadelphia Wholesalers’ Date 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 10.—Edward F. 


Magee, secretary of the Philadelphia Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, announces 
that the annual dinner meeting of the organi- 
zation will be held on Thursday evening, Jan. 
10, 1929, at the Manufacturers’ Club in Phil- 
adelphia. 


SSSSG2E22848: 


Elected President National Builders 


PittspurcH, Pa., Dec. 11—W. W. Camp- 
bell, of the Campbell Lumber Co., New Wil- 
mington, Pa., president of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Builders’ Supply Association, was 
elected president of the National Builders’ 
Supply Association at its annual convention, 
held in Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 3, 4 and 5. Mr. 
Campbell will retire as president of the State 
association at the annual convention here in 
January. 





New Yorkers in Banquet 


New York, Dec. 11.—The annual banquet 
and dance of the New York Lumber Trade 
Association was held last Wednesday night at 
Hotel Biltmore, with more than 250 members 
and guests present. Tables were arranged 
around the floor, so that dancing might go on 
between courses. 

Music was furnished by the Carroll-Cooney 
orchestra. Mr. Cooney is a member of Cooney, 
Eckstein and Co., a leading lumber firm. James 
Cattell, of Philadelphia, entertained with a 
humorous talk and many other entertainers re- 
galed the banqueters. 

Conrad N. Pitcher, E. D. R. Creveling and 
H. B. Coho comprised the dinner committee 
and the affair was pronounced the most suc- 
cessful ever staged by the association. 


West Penn Directors Report 


Pirrspurcn, Pa., Dec. 11—Members of the 

board of directors of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Western Pennsylvania 
held their last meeting of the year last Fri- 
day at the Roosevelt Hotel, and it was the 
consensus that the district in general has had 
a fair business year, considering all conditions. 
President G. Hoge, of Canonsburg, who 
completes his term of one year at the annual 
convention to be held in the William Penn 
Hotel early in February, thanked the direc- 
tors for their co-operation during his term 
and said the attendance at the meetings has 
not been below 95 per cent during the year. 
Mr. Hoge has carried out a policy of paying 
visits to local associations affiliated with the 
State association during the year. 

Director J. G. Marks, of Cresson, chairman 
of the plan book committee, advised the direc- 
tors that the sixth edition of the plan book 
will be ready for distribution the middle of 
the month. 

The Midway Lumber Co., of Meadville, Pa., 
was elected to membership. 

Reports made by the directors of the 
eighteen districts showed that in general busi- 
ness is about normal, with prospects good. 
In districts 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 15, 16 and 18 the 
consensus was that business has been better 
than or up to normal for various reasons and 
that from uncompleted work and contracts 
in view—both for industrial and home build- 
ing—there are expectations of a nice volume 
developing. In districts 2, 3, 11, 12 and 1%, 
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while collections were reported fair or better 
than usual, business is only fair, but there 
are excellent prospects for new business right 
after the first of the new year. Districts 8, 9, 
10, 13 and 14 reported little new business be- 
ing received, with the average volume being 
done about the same as last year at this time. 


Millwork Institute of California 


Los ANGELES, Ca.ir., Dec. 8.—Following the 
recent annual meeting of the Millwork Insti- 
tute of California held in San Francisco, the 
new board of directors met and elected the 
following officers : 

President—A. W. Bernhauer, Fresno Planing 
Mill, Fresno. 

Vice president—A,. J. Todhunter, Hammond 
Lumber Co., Los Angeles. . 

Vice president—J, G. Kennedy, Pacific Man- 
ufacturing Co., Santa Clara. 

Treasurer—E, A. Nicholson, Pacific Door & 
Sash Co., Los Angeles. 

Managing Director—H. T. Didesch, Los An- 
geles. 


(Safa 22222222 


California Redwood Officers 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 8.—At the an- 
nual meeting) of the California Redwood Asso- 
ciation, held in this city on Nov. 27, officers 
and directors were elected as follows: 

President—J. M. Hotchkiss, of Hobbs Wall 
& Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Vice president—L. C. Hammond, of the 
Hammond Lumber Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Directors (in addition to officers above)— 
Otis R. Johnson, Union Lumber Co.; P. C. 
McNevin, The Pacific Lumber Co.; C. E. 
DeCamp, Caspar Lumber Co.; Henry M. 
Hinks, Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Co.; Fred 
Holmes, Holmes-Eureka Lumber Co.; M. E. 
Olmstead, Great Southern Redwood Co.; H. W. 
Cole, Little River Redwood Co. 


The subject of advertising and field men 
for market extension work for the association 
during the three-year period begining Jan. 1, 
1929, has been referred to a special committee. 
This committee will give the matter considera- 
tion and report at an early date to the board 
of directors. 


New York Association Activities 


New York, Dec. 11.—The Metropolitan 
Building Contractors’ and Materialmen’s Asso- 
ciation was organized last week at a meeting 
in Brooklyn. The organization will act as u 
clearing house for credit information as to 
building operations in the metropolitan district. 
Officers of the association are: 

President—Jacob Salzman, representing the 
wholesale lumbermen. 

First vice president—William Tumarkin, 


representing the Electrical Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Second vice president—Isidor N. Barkan, 
representing the Master Painters’ Association. 

Treasurer—M. Greeenbaum, Parquet Floor- 
ing Association. 

Secretary—Elias Wabnik, Mason Contrac- 
tors’ Association of Brooklyn. 

Counsel—George Boochever. 


Mr. Boochever, in stating the objects of the 
association, said: 

It is the intention to have a thoroughly 
equipped credit department, to require state- 
ments to be made to builders, to have searches 
Made which will disclose the financing of 
building operations, and bring to contractors 
and materialmen information necessary to de- 
termine whether or not credit may properly 
be extended. 

Committee work has already been planned 
and committees appointed. 





The board of directors of the Nylta Club 
met tonight at the National Republican Club 
to put finishing touches on plans for the club’s 
Christmas party, to be held Dec. 22 in the 
grand ball room of Hotel Astor. Members of 
the club have been assured that this year’s 
celebration will eclipse all others. 

Theodore Kelly, of Kelly, Hewitt & 
Hart, spoke before the club last Friday night. 
He discussed legal complications that arise 
in the lumber industry. A forum followed 
the address, 


Baltimore Exchange Elects 


BattimorE, Mp., Dec. 10.—The fifty-fourth 
annual meeting and banquet of the Baltimore 
Lumber Exchange last Monday evening at the 
Merchants’ Club brought together about one 
hundred of the members and was an occasion 
for the development of much good fellowship 
and closer relations between the representatives 
of the various firms and corporations. 

In accordance with established custom, the 
business session preceded the annual dinner, 
with John L..Alcock, of John L. Alcock & Co., 
in the chair owing to the absence of Daniel 
MacLea, the retiring president, because of the 
death of his wife only a few days before. 

The statement of the inspection committee, 
submitted through L. H. Gwaltney, the secre- 
tary, showed that a total of 24,439,380 feet of 
lumber had passed through the hands of the 
exchange corps of inspectors, the total being 
made up of 20,680,454 feet of yellow pine, 
763,211 feet of gum, 729,377 feet of cypress, 
138,080 feet of longleaf pine and 2,128,258 feet 
of hardwoods. This marked another sharp 
decline in the aggregate quantity of lumber in- 
spected here, but the figures given involve only 
a small part of the business done here. — 

The report of the managing committee sum- 
marized the action taken at the various monthly 
sessions, while that of the treasurer showed 
the exchange in good financial condition. Sev- 
eral suspensions were decreed, but the member- 
ship remained about the same. 

The election of of- 
ficers resulted in the 
choice of the ticket put 
up by the nominating 
committee and headed 
by Pembroke M. 
Womble, one of the old- 
est and most honored 





P. M. WOMBLE, 
Baltimore, Md.; 
Elected President 





members of the ex- 
change, who has _ held 
the “position twice be- 
fore and who is en- 
gaged in the yard busi- 
ness on Elliott Street. 
The officers and man- 
aging committee are as 
follows: 

President—Pembroke M. Womble, head of 
firm of same name. 

Vice president—Henry D. 
H.’*D. Dreyer & Co. 

Treasurer—Luther H. Gwaltney, American 
Lumber Corporation. 

Managing committee—Lewis Dil, of the 
James Lumber Co. and Lewis Dill & Co.; 
John L. Alcock, of John L. Alcock & Co.; 
Daniel MacLea, of the MacLea Lumber Co.; 
W. Hunter Edwards, of B. W. Edwards & 
Sons; Henry Suchting, of William Suchting 
& Sons (Inc.); John J. Duffy, jr., Lafayette 
Mill & Lumber Co.; Francis K. Read, Ryland 
& Brooks Lumber Co.; Emory G. Bucking- 
ham, Kidd & Buckingham Lumber Co.; H. 
Rowland Clapp, American Lumber Corpora- 
tion; Thomas A. Myers, Thomas A. Myers & 
Co.; R. Baldwin Homer, R. B. Homer Lumber 
Co., and Henry D. Dreyer, jr. 


The principal speaker of the evening was 
Charles Hill, general sales manager of the 
Southern Pine Sales Corporation, New York 
City, who launched forth into a discussion of 
the peculiarities of the lumber trade and of 
the changes that have taken place in the course 
of years, also laying stress upon what he termed 
the personality of the business. The lumber 
trade, he said, was much like an individual, 
having its definite attributes and its varying 
traits. 

R. C. Hudson, president of the Baltimore 
Association of Commerce and of the National 
Retail Drygoods Association, spoke of the good 
work done by the former in securing the selec- 
tion of this city as the location for the big 








Dreyer, jr., of 


works which the Western Electric Co. will 
establish in the East. 

Mr. Womble was called upon to tell how he 
got into the lumber business and he responded 
with an informal discourse, in which he told 
of having started life in a section of the city 
where lumbermen had their homes, and the 
easy circumstances and the comforts enjoyed 
by them stirred in him a desire to engage in 
the business. Accordingly, he refused to follow 
in the footsteps of his father and embrace the 
medical profession, going to work instead in 
a lumber yard without the knowledge of his 
family and maintaining the secret for six 
months when he was supposed to be attending 
college. He mentioned the fact that he had 
been in the trade for sixty-one years and that 
his love for it was undiminished, though some 
of the practices that had crept in were not to 
be condoned, and in conclusion: he urged a re- 
turn to the old code of ethics and of honorable 
dealing. 


Ontario Directors Confer 


Toronto, Ont., Dec. 10.—The final meeting 
of the board of directors of the Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association for 1928 was held 
here Dec. 6 with a very representative attend- 
ance. The chair was occupied by J. B. Mac- 
kenzie, of Georgetown, immediate past presi- 
dent. B. Van Dusen, of Brockville, being 
unable to attend on account of poor health. 
An interim financial statement submitted by 
the secretary-manager showed that the asso- 
ciation expected to complete the year with a 
small cash balance. 

The sales tax and the income tax were dis- 
cussed and set down for discussion during an 
“open forum” session at the forthcoming annual 
convention. Efforts being made by the Cana- 
dian Industrial Traffic League and the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association to obtain an ar- 
rangement for “average demurrage” in connec- 
tion with carload shipments of lumber were 
approved and a motion was carried extending 
the co-operation of the Ontario association to 
the other associations interested in this matter. 

The responsibility of trucking companies 
came up for a warm discussion. Damage in 
transit, over-charging, and irresponsibility of~ 
trucking companies are among the chief diffi- 
culties. The secretary-manager was instructed 
to keep in touch with the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the department of pub- 
lic highways of the Province of Ontario, with 
a view to co-operating in any efforts to im- 
prove the situation. 

The directors discussed a proposal to organ- 
ize a central council of building and material 
supply interests. J. D. Branch, of Walkerville, 
is the originator of this idea and is giving it 
considerable study. The  secretary-manager 
was instructed to make inquiries from other 
associations as to the probability of their being 
interested. 

The remainder of the meeting was devoted to 
a discussion of the program for the next an- 
nual convention, which will be held in the 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto, on Jan, 9, 10 
and 11, 1929, plans being made for a number 
of excellent talks by prominent men_ besides 
other features. 


Moulding Bureau Organized 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 8.—As the re- 
sult of conferences between officials of the 
California Pine Moulding Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, the former 
organization will disband and the members be- 
come affiliated with the Moulding Bureau of 
the latter association. Ed A. Horr, secretary 
of the Moulding association, has notified the 
members of a meeting to be held in San Fran- 
cisco on Dec. 21, at which time all the details 
of the new arrangement will be explained. In 
accordance with the proposition as outlined by 
Secretary C. Stowell Smith, of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, moulding manufacturers will become as- 
sociate members of his association and will 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


“kanay ==’ Hardwoods 


Kentucky and 
West Virginia 
White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago, IIL, 1518 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 525 Maccabees Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Sea‘tle, Wash., 4432 White Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 324 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
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9 ROOFERS and 
2”’ SIZES © 


Resawn 5/4 and 6/4 





eh Kiln Dried Shed Stock 
Bonlee, N. C. Leaf and 
Beulaville, N. C. Long 
Camden, S. C. Short Leaf 
Eastover, S. C. 
Columbia, S. C. TIMBERS and 
Holly Hill, S. C. PLANKING 

Both Rough and Dressed 








P. M. Barger Lumber Co., Inc. 














Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers Va 
~~ MOORESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 





Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
R. A. Long Bidg., MANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yeltiow Pine 


aad Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
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hold their own meetings, elect their own chair- 
man and keep their own records. 

At the meeting on Dec. 21, a chairman of 
the Moulding Bureau will be chosen, who will 
appoint committees to carry on the necessary 
work. The plan under which the moulding 
manufacturers will affiliate with the White & 
Sugar Pine Association, have been outlined by 
Secretary Smith as follows: 

Such memberships shall be kept entirely 
distinct from regular association member- 
ship. 

Associate members will hold their own 
meetings, elect their own chairman and keep 
their own records. Regular meetings will be 
held in the association directors’ room. 
Stenographic service will be furnished if de- 
sired, 

Associate members receive only records of 
their own meetings, and such reports as per- 
tain to their business. 

The name “Moulding Bureau” will be given 
to this department. 

Until further authorized by the directors, 
associate members of the Moulding Bureau 
will be given: 

ae A price 
moulding only. 


statistical service covering 


ht 
2. Inspection and reinspection service on 
the same terms as regular members, 


The charge for associate membership, for 
the present, shall be 9c per M on all lumber 
going through the moulding machines, Reg- 
ular association members manufacturing 
mouldings automatically become members of 
the Moulding Bureau without further dues 
Dues may be increased in case 9c is insuf- 
ficient to cover the service rendered. 

Each regular or associate member shajj 
submit copies of all moulding orders accepteg 
and the association officers shall have the 
privilege of checking order files to determine 
their accuracy. 

Owing to the lack of data on standard 
weights of moulding, price statistics will be 
confined for the present to name of mill, in- 
dividual item-or group of items if carrying 
same price, amount sold, delivered price in 
discount from list rate, and kind of sale. 

The question of increase or decrease jn 
dues would be in the hands of the moulding 
manufacturers themselves. The accounting 
department of the pine association will be 
responsible for the segregation of costs of 
the Moulding Bureau, and that information 
will be constantly available to the moulding 
manufacturers. 


Discuss Production Problems 


Co_umbus, Ga., Dec. 11.—Necessity for the 
curtailment of production due to the prevail- 
ing unsatisfactory prices for their output was 
the subject of chief interest at the meeting of 
the Roofer Manufacturers’ Club held here to- 
day at the Ralston Hotel, with President Hugh 
Thurston, of Thomaston, presiding. 

Following an open session that was attended 
by a number of visitors as well as twenty-five 
or thirty members of the club from Georgia 
and Alabama points, an executive session of 
half an hour was held, at which it is under- 
stood that ways and means of curtailing pro- 
duction were given consideration, though no 
announcement was made afterward as to just 
what the action in that direction will be, if any. 

The next meeting of the club, which will 
be the annual for the election of officers and 
other business will be held at Columbus on 
Jan. 13, it was announced. 

Besides Mr. Thurston, who stressed the pur- 
pose of the meeting as he called it to order, 
a short address was made by C. B. King, the 
latter giving a graphic account of an exten- 
sive trip through the West and Northwest 
with a view to locating a milling industry out 
in that section and on his definite decision as 
a result of the trip to remain in Georgia. 

Mr. King told of having visited some of 
the larger mills in the State of Washington, 
on his recent trip, and of modern methods of 
manufacture employed there. He also gave 
comparative prices but maintained that he was 
at a loss to understand how they are able to 
put out their product at prevailing prices ex- 
cept for the fact that in many instances large 
acreages of timber were bought up some years 
ago at remarkably low prices. He stated that 
he found very little available timber for mill- 
ing purposes, and that which can be bought 
is available only at around $4.50 a thousand 
and up and it is so situated that it could be 
marketed only at great additional costs of 
railroad construction and hauling. He said 
there is nothing cheap out there. He quoted 
labor prices as considerably higher than in 
the South, and said, all things considered, there 
is no reasonable chance for members of the 
Roofer, club to get in out there. 


Treated Cordially in West 


Mr. King described his trip as a most inter- 
esting and valuable one and asserted that he 
was treated most cordially by men of the lum- 
ber industry wherever he went in Oregon and 
Washington and in the redwood country that 
he vividly described. He told of having joined 
the Loggers’ association in Oregon and re- 
ferred humorously to numerous experiences 
on the trip in his “Ford,” accompanied a part 
of the way by Leon Clancy and others. Speak- 





ing of the scenery, customs of dress etc., he 
declared the further west his party went the 
better it was and that on his arrival on the 
Pacific coast he thought “what a pity the 
Pacific was not further away.” 

During the course of his talk Mr. King told 
of the heavy production of apples, of scenes 
he witnessed in the agricultural sections ete. 
and said he was impressed with the fact that 
we are producing too much of everything, in- 
cluding roofers. He asserted that “if we think 
we can put down roofers at $21 and $22 and 
keep prices there without sacrifice we are sadly 
mistaken; it can not be done without a fight; 
without sacrifice.” 

President Thurston emphasized the_import- 
ance of conservation of the decreasing timber 
supply by men of the industry and advocated 
curtailment at this time in view of prevailing 
unprofitable prices. 

Five new members were voted into the 
club at today’s session. They are the Long, 
Pryor & Reynolds Lumber Co., of Brantley, 
Ala., represented by J. Lee Long; J. H. Stead- 
man Lumber Co., of Clayton, Ala., represented 
by J. H. Steadman; Moore Lumber Co., of 
Desoto, Ga., represented by J. P. Moore, jr.; 
Enterprise Lumber Co., of Lumpkin, Ga., rep- 
resented by W. E. Kinny, and the D. G. Bland 
Lumber Co., of Georgia. 

Others in attendance at the session included 
the following: 

G. P. Stanford, Alexander Bros., Cataula, 
Ga.; A. C. Alexander, Gerald Sanders and R. E. 
Sullivan, of the A. C. Alexander Lumber Co., 
Ellaville, Ga.; C. B. King and W. R. Melton, 
King Lumber Co., Cuthbert, Ga.; Leon Clancy, 
Clancy Lumber Co., Albany, Ga.; V. G. Thurs- 
ton, Lee County Lumber Co. and Hugh 
Thurston, Thomaston, Ga.; R. W. Campbell, 
Campbell Lumber Co., Covington, Ga.; R. §. 
Franklin and R. L. Franklin, Fortson Lumber 
Co., Fortson, Ga.; C. R. Mason, Mason Lum- 
ber Co., Madison, Ga.; M. Bracey, Bracey Lum- 
ber Co., Guntersville, Ala.; J. Hallman Bell, 
Bell-Tate Lumber Co., Richland, Ga.; A. E. 
Whittle and A. J. Jones, Whittle-Slade Lum- 
ber Co., Eufaula, Ala.; John T. Gragg, Gragge 
Lumber Co., Amsterdam, Ga.; G. L. Sinclair, 
Alexander-Sinclair Co., Box Springs, Ga.; H. 
R. Garrett, Hancock Lumber Co., Sparta, Ga.; 
W. T. Brannon, Pine Plume Lumber Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; C. H. Rawson, Frost & Davis 
Lumber Co., Montgomery, Ala.; T. A. Gaskin, 
Standard Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala.; C. E. 
Black, Black Lumber Co., Montgomery, Ala. 


Following the executive session of the club 
members a sumptuous luncheon was served 
members and visitors at the Ralston Hotel, 
where the meeting was held, and where will 
also be held the annual meeting on Jan. 13, 
which is expected to be one of the most largely 
attended of the entire year. 
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Bay State Dealers Consider Costs, 
Lumber Liens and Standards 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 10.—Definite specifica-, 
tion of the maximum moisture content accept- 
able on all purchase contracts for lumber, 
change in the American Lumber Standards to 
eliminate scant thicknesses in ceiling and par- 
tition, invocation of the protection of the Mas- 
sachusetts lien law as standard practice in all 
sales of building materials, and an aggressive 
home modernizing campaign were among the 
important matters favored at the twenty-eighth 
annual convention of the Massachusetts Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, held here Satur- 
day in the Hotel Statler. 

Strong opposition to the lien law was ex- 
pressed by J. Edward Downes, Downes Lum- 
ber Co., Boston, with some support from Ver- 
non M. Hawkins, Hawkins Companies (Inc.), 
Boston, on the ground that responsible build- 
ing contractors and owners were penalized for 
the misdeeds of “fly-by-night” builders, credit 
departments made inefficient and.the Govern- 
ment and courts brought unnecessarily into the 
lumber business. 

All other speakers strongly favored the 
lien law, however, and it was announced to 
be the official association policy to work to- 
ward a goal of requiring purchasers of build- 
ing materials to sign a purchase contract, to 
be filed in due course at the local registry of 
deeds, and thus make the realty where the 
materials were to be used tangible security for 
the payment of the lumber dealer’s bill. 

It was further proposed and approved to 
seek legislation for the further amendment of 
the Massachusetts mechanics’ lien law, making 
unnecessary the filing by a vendor of a writ- 
ten purchase contract. 

Mr. Downes was the leader in advocating 
that the dealers specify maximum moisture 
content on their purchase contracts. His com- 
pany has been doing it for some time, he an- 
nounced, and has found it quite profitable, in 
one iristance a lumber manufacturer having to 
pay $15 a thousand feet because an order 
carrying a 14 percent moisture specification re- 
sulted in the delivery of stock which tested 
22 percent. 

Rain, snow and freezing sleet bombarded 
Boston this morning, but the weather failed 
to discourage the lumbermen, who turned out 
in force from all sections of the State. At 
10:30 President Guiney called the business 
session to order. Henry L. Stone, D. D. Chase 
Lumber Co., Haverhill, reporting as secretary, 
told of important work accomplished by the 
association during the last year. 

Secretary-manager Paul S. Collier, of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
with which the Bay State organization is affili- 
ated, told of the valuable service being ren- 
dered to dealers by the various departments, 
and declared this is only incidental to the real 
value of the association, which he stated to 
be the development of co-operation and mutual 
recognition of common problems. Mr. Collier 
pointed out the urgent necessity of a united 
front by the dealers to meet the competition 
of mail order houses, and of the good things 
accomplished through conferences by the asso- 
ciation with wholesalers* and lumber manu- 
facturers. 

Discussion on Lien Law 

H. A. Bellows, C. P. Chase & Co., Spring- 
field, led the discussion of the lien law, de- 
scribing how the association with the co-op- 
eration of the New England Builders’ Supply 
Association had secured an amendment to the 
Massachusetts law making it a penal offense 
to use any part of a construction loan for any 
other purpose than labor and materials on 
the particular job for which the money was 
loaned. He said it is now desired to secure 
a further amendment to make it unnecessary 
for the vendor of building materials to file a 


written notice of contract, as a preliminary 
to invoking protection of the lien law. 

“If this simple bill passes the next State 
legislature,” stated Mr. Bellows, “it will save 
all of you thousands of dollars, and all of 
you should contribute something to help put 
it over—$25 or so is a small amount you will 
never feel.” 

A discussion on cutting the cost of handling 
lumber through the yard was led by J. Ed- 
ward Downes. After some interesting detail 
he asserted that the first place to cut costs is 
in the buying, knowing what the customer 
wants and when he wants it, knowing quick- 
sellers and slow-sellers, understanding the crime 
of over-buying and the crime of under-buying. 
Mr. Downes believed too little consideration 
was given to labor expense. He cited instances 
of a car of 15-inch hemlock lath being un- 
loaded by three men at an average cost of 22 
cents, and a similar car under similar condi- 
tions by three other workers at an average 
cost of 11 cents. He said office costs and 
handling costs had been brought down through 
improved methods, but labor costs were go- 
ing up. 

Mr. Downes urged all the dealers to specify 
moisture content on their orders and save 
money through eliminating the cost of “haui- 
ing water:” In answer to questions he said 
some sellers refused to accept orders with this 
definite specification but his company was 
sticking to it and he was confident this would 
eventually be the universal practice. He de- 
scribed an apparatus costing $150 used by his 
company to determine the moisture content of 
lumber deliveries and said it had quickly paid 
for itself. He used the standards fixed in 
the chart prepared by the Forest Products 
Laboratory. 

Fred D. Sterritt, F. D. Sterritt Lumber Co., 
Cambridge, said that one way of saving money 
in the yard is to use more care about getting 
the trucks away quickly, through forethought 
in arranging the stock. Instead of this, he 
said, many yards try to save money from 
lumpers’ wages by fast unloading and neglect 
the more imnortant matter of saving on the 
time of the higher-priced tally men and drivers. 


Election of Officers 


The nominating committee, F. Howard 
Hinckley, John Hinckley & Sons Company, 
Yarmouthport, chairman; A. Wayland Wood, 
P. W. Wood Lumber Corporation, Worcester, 
and Winthrop E. Drown, Merrimac Lumber 
Co., Amesbury, reported a slate of officers for 
the coming year, who were elected as follows: 

President—Edward Guiney, Borden, Guiney 
& Kendall Co., Fall River. 

First vice president—Charles E. Dodge, Nor- 
folk Lumber Co., Stoughton. 

Second vice president—U. M. Carlton, Dix 
Lumber Co., North Cambridge. 

Third vice president— A. Wayland Wood, 
P. W. Wood Lumber Corporation, Worcester. 


Secretary—Winthrop E. Drown, Merrimac 
Lumber Co., Amesbury. 
Treasurer—William L. Smith, Lexington 


Lumber Co., Lexington. 

Directors—F. Howard Hinckley, John Hinck- 
ley & Sons Co., Yarmouthport; Granville B. 
Fuller, G. Fuller & Son Lumber Co., Brighton; 
Frank Herbst, Berkshire Lumber Co., Pitts- 
field; Howard B. Field, Springfield Lumber 
Corporation, Springfield; Albert S. Eastwood, 
A. S. Eastwood Co., Providence, and John A. 
Richardson, Billerica. 

James H. Miskell, Greene & Wood Co., New 
Bedford, brought up the subject of scant sizes. 
He said that under present conditions it is 
necessary to stock both t4-inch and %-inch. 
There was some further discussion before a 
resolution was unanimously adopted calling for 
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ROCK MAPLE, BEECH , 
AND BIRCH Maple Flooring 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guar- 
anteed to hold trade and shipped in straight 
cars and cargoes or mixed with Hemlock 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Poles, Ties and 
Hemlock Tan Bark. Also leading manufacturers of 
Rotary Cut Northern Veneers and Plywood. 


The Northwestern Cooperag 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten, 516 Lumber Exchange 
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Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINEI and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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of Northern Hardwoods 
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—=SAWS 


Their Care and Treatment 


By H. W. DURHAM 


This book will serve as a reliable guide for those who wish 
to know the art of saw fitting, or who wish to learn the prop- 
er methods of sharpening and keeping saws in order. 

During twenty-five years the author visited a large num- 
ber of sawmills, investigating the methods used in saw- 
sharpening shops, and much useful information obtained is 
embodied in this work. 

This book is bound in cloth, stamped in gold, and con- 
tains 269 pages with index. 


Price, delivered, $1.65 
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one standard thickness of %-inch ceiling and 
partition, the matter to be taken up with the 
committee on lumber standards through the 
Northeastern and the National associations of 
retailers. 

Vernon M. Hawkins said he was in sym- 
pathy with Mr. Miskell in principle, but won- 
dered if adequate consideration were being 
given to the possible advantage this action 
would, give to substitutes closely competing 
with lumber. 

President Guiney presided as toastmaster at 
the annual luncheon served in the Georgian 
Room, enlivened by community singing and 
“stunts.” In memory of departed members 
there was a short, impressive period of silence 
after the luncheon. Possibilities of home mod- 
ernizing with relation to the sale of lumber 
and other building materials were discussed 
in interesting detail by Marion R. Allan. 
Robert Chapman, Chapman Lumber Co.; Syra- 
cuse, gave an interesting address on “How 
the Association Work Can Benefit the Retail 
Lumber Dealer,” speaking along somewhat 
similar lines to his address last Wednesday eve- 
ning in New Haven, Conn., reported elsewhere 
in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Oklahoma Lumber Production 


OKLAHOMA City, Oxtra., Dec. 11.—Figures 
in lumber production and sales for 1928 in 
Oklahoma, which have just been released by 
the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, 
show this State has produced $5,100,000 worth 
of lumber from its own forests. Allied fig- 
ures for the lumber trade show that the city 
alone has spent over $18,000,000 in building 
during 1928, an increase of more than $2,000,- 
000 over the previous year. 
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T’S Easy to make money in business 
when you have something to sell 
that the other fellow cannot equal. 
That’s why few dealers in Ourtis 
Woodwork ever give up the line. May 
we tell you more? Write Curtis Com- 
panies Service Bureau, 871 Curtis 
Building, Clinton, Iowa. 











An Introduction 


to prospective customers is worth much. 
Cards of Wood provide it at little cost. 


A dignified business card plus a sample of 
the wood you sell. 


Write for samples. 
CARDS OF WOOD, Lowville, N.Y. 
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Central Committee Completes 
Lumber Standards 


(Continued from Page 41) 


tain degrees would be standardized and thus 
capable of being ordered with complete un- 
derstanding on part of buyer and seller as 
to what was meant, and classified in accord- 
ance with use requirements. In three respects 
the recommendation was considered as in need 
of improvement by distributer, dealer and con- 
sumer interests present, namely: It should 
specifically provide for development by manu- 
facturers’ associations of seasoning specifica- 
tions by some certain time; it should also 
predicate the specifications on conditions of 
use as well as manufacture, and the entire 
matter should be fostered and promoted by 
all branches of the industry. After much 
further discussion, the motion for amendment 
of the recommendation of the Consulting Com- 
mittee, offered by Mr. Rose and duly sec- 
onded, was adopted and the Central Com- 
mittee directed that the following be offered 
for incorporation in the American Lumber 
Standards as a new section on pages 5 and 
109 of Bulletin 16: 


Lumber Seasoning 


Specifications dealing with lumber season- 
ing and moisture content shall be developed 
by each regional manufacturers’ association 
in accordance with its own conditions and the 
requirements of the users of its products. 
Such specifications adopted from time to time 
by any regional association shall be filed with 
the Central Committee on Lumber Standards 
for approval. 


In a general discussion which followed, it 
was agreed that much progress had been made 
by the industry during the last five years to- 
ward better and more uniform drying meth- 
ods, that lumber sold as seasoned material was 
generally better than formerly, and that chief 
credit for these advancements was due the 
standardization movement and the recent lum- 
ber moisture content investigations and sur- 
veys. 

Encouraged by this action and the prospects 
for the future, the committee proceeded to act 
upon the other matters necessary to complet- 
ing the softwood standards. It corrected some 
discrepancies on pages 1 and 2 of Bulletin 16 
on classifications, and made corresponding 
change under Dimension on Page 6, by strik- 
ing out “over 4” and “off 3%” inches. It pro- 
vided for 4-foot standard lengths in box lum- 
ber, Page 19; added finished thicknesses and 
widths for wide bevelled siding and added 
a rule that the entire item complained of in 
respect to tally would have to be held for 
re-tally. 


Grading and Inspection Clauses Added 


The committee also added to the standards 
the following necessary grading and inspection 
clauses recommended by the Consulting Com- 
mittee : 


All yard lumber is graded with reference to 
its suitability for general use as yard lum- 
ber. With this in view, each piece is con- 
sidered and its grade determined by its gen- 
eral character, including the location and sum 
of all of its defects and blemishes. Material 
not conforming to standard sizes or grades 
shown herein and that intended for special 
uses shall be covered by special contract and 
inspection. 

Imperfections in rough stock which can be 
removed in dressing to standard size shall not 
be considered in determining the grade under 
these rules. 

Defects admissible in rough stock shall be 
the same as those applying to dressed stock 
of like kind and grade, and in addition, such 
other defects as will disappear in dressing 
such stocks to standard sizes shall be allowed. 

No arbitrary rules for the inspection of 
lumber can be maintained with satisfaction. 
The variations from any given rule are 
numerous and suggested by practical common 


sense, so nothing more definite than the gen- 
eral features of different grades should be at. 
tempted by rules of inspection. 

* Equivalent means equal, and in construing 
and applying these rules, the defects allowed 
whether specified or not, are understood to be 
equivalent in damaging effect to those Men- 
— applying to the stock under considera- 

on. 


A grade should be representative, however, 
and not made up of only low line pieces, (To 
be added to paragraph 18.) 


_ The last clause was added upon the initia- 
tion of the Central Committee. 

The last sentence of Par. 137, Page 23 of 
Bulletin 16, was amended to read: 

The complainant buyer shall hold disputed 
material intact, properly protected, for not 
exceeding 30 days after date of the request 
for official inspection or reinspection, and 
shall file complaint with seller within 5 days 
from receipt of shipment. 


The Consulting Committee on motion of the 
lumber retailers and seconded by the manu- 
facturers had recommended the reduction of 
the period disputed material had to be held 
from 60 to 30 days and for filing complaint, 
from 10 to 5 days. The Central Committee 
unanimously approved the former, but was of 
the opinion 10 days were needed in which 
to file complaint. 

This disposed of all additions to and re- 
visions of the present American standards that 
were necessary to make them complete, up-to- 
date, and operative in the industry. In ac- 
cordance with the instructions of the General 
Lumber Conference at the Department of 
Commerce last May, the results of the above 
action will be presented by the Central Com- 
mittee to the division of simplified practice of 
the bureau of standards of that department 
for incorporation in an early edition of Sim- 
plified Practice Recommendation No. 16 on 
Lumber, and the secretary of the committee 
was so instructed. It is probable the division 
will send out the usual acceptance blanks prior 
to publication. 

The Central Committee before adjournment 
took action on a number of administrative mat- 
ters which had arisen since its last meeting. 
Among these were the submittal of certain 
association grading rules. 


Cypress Rules Approved 


After due consideration, the committee unani- 
mously approved as conforming to the Ameri- 
can Lumber Standards and to the regulations 
of the committee relative to rule preparation, 
the revised grading rules jointly submitted by 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation and covering cypress finish, com- 
mon boards and factory lumber, with the res- 
ervation, however, that such changes just 
made in the standards as affect these rules 
be incorporated therein. The committee was 
gratified that agreement had been reached a 
year ago and again this year between these 
two associations on uniform rules for this 
species regardless of where produced and 
manufactured, and expressed the opinion that 
large benefits would thereby accrue to the con- 
sumer and producer. 

The rules of the Hardwood Interior Trim 
Manufacturers’ Association were also approved 
as conforming in molding and trim sizes and 
designs to the American Lumber Standards. 

The Central Committee accepted with re- 
gret the resignation of Guy Gray, represent- 
ing lumber retailers on the committee and di- 
rected the secretary to request the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association to nom- 
inate a successor. The resignation of Chas. 
Hill from the Consulting Committee was also 
accepted. The appointment by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association of Roy F. Morse as 
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a member of the Consulting Committee on 
Lumber Standards was affirmed. 

The secretary presented a report on the 
fnancial condition of the Committee. It 
showed a balance of $482.03 on Jan. 1, 1928, 
receipts in 1928 of $3,815.11, disbursements to 
Nov. 30, of $3,980.70, and balance of $316.44. 
It showed that unpaid subscriptions amounted 
to $1,505.07. Because of the large expense 
incident to preparing programs for and hold- 
ing the recent standardization meetings, it 1s 
apparent that the commitee will suffer a con- 
siderable deficit unless associations who are 
being benefited by the work of the committee 
make prompt payment of unpaid subscriptions. 

H. D. Mortenson, representing the Califor- 
nia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, spoke about the desire of the asso- 
ciation to retain the trade name “California 
White Pine,’ and the Central Committee 
granted this request, agreeing that there shall 
be no change at this time in the nomenclature 
pertaining to California white pine in the 
American Lumber Standards. 


Makes for Permanent Industry 


(Continued from page 43) 


versification and intensification of its by- 
product developments. And a background 





of stability is given to the lumber trade of 
a large portion of the country, by reason of 
an assured source of supply which has not 
been guaranteed in the. past. 
Directors of the new concern are: 
Weyerhaeuser, 
haeuser, St. 


R. M. 
Cloquet; C. A. Weyer- 
Paul; E. W. Davis, general 

















G. E. Marshall, who stakes out the timber sup- 
ply necessary to keep the Cloquet industries 
running perpetually, is shown calling attention 
to @ norway pine in contrast with second crop 
white pine near the forestry station at Cloquet, 
the land having been presented 20 years ago 
to Minnesota by the Weyerhaeuser affiliation of 
lumber interests 


manager of the Wood Conversion Co., Clo- 
quet; H. C. Hornby, Duluth; W. H. Kenety, 
Cloquet; R. D. Musser, Little Falls, Minn.; 
G. R. Little, Winona, Minn.; C. R. Musser, 
Muscatine, Iowa; W. K. McNair, Cloquet; 
Hugo Schlenk, Cloquet; C. I. McNair, Jr., 
Cloquet; Louis Shaw, St. Paul; R. E. Peck, 
Davenport; F. C. Denkmann and E. Pt 
Denkmann, Rock Island, Ill. 

Besides those who have been named, the 
operating officers of the Northwest Paper 
Co. are R. D. Musser, treasurer; Hugo 
Schlenk, formerly office manager of the 
Northern Lumber Co., secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer; and A. J. Hammon, former 
office manager of the Northwest Paper Co., 
assistant secretary and disbursing officer. 


Broadcasts Wood’s Merits 


Derroit, Micu., Dec. 10.—Fred J. Robinson, 
president of Lowrie & Robinson Lumber Co., 
this city, one night last week broadcast an in- 
teresting address on the merits of wood, over 
the Detroit Free Press radio station, WCX. 
Mr. Robinson said to his radio audience that 
the Detroit lumber dealers individually and the 
Detroit Retail Lumbermen’s Association are 
trying to better building conditions in every 
way possible and to serve the public by carry- 
ing the stock best adapted for use in this cli- 
mate. He said, “The uptodate dealer now tests 
all interior finish for moisture content so there 
will not be excessive shrinkage in floors, panel 
work and interior trim.” In his talk he stressed 
not only the beauty of a wood home but its 
economy as well, advising his listeners that 
a lumber home can be built for 20 percent less 
than other types, and referred to figures com- 
piled by the United States Department of Com- 
merce, showing that over a 10-year period of 
deferred payments, the man who buys or builds 
a $10,000 lumber house usually pays about 
$3,260 less than the man who buys a $12,000 
house built of other material. As to beauty 
and durability, he said: 

America has been living in lumber homes 
since the days when our pioneer forbears orig- 
inated the Thanksgiving Day custom. There 
are many frame building constructed in early 
colonial days that are still standing and in 
very fine condition. Gene Tunney is reported 
to have bought one near Stamford, Conn., that 
is said to be 280 years old. The Fairbanks 
home at Dedham, Mass., was built in 1636. We 
all know of Mount Vernon, George Washing- 
ton’s beautiful home on the Potomac. Down 
in Halifax, N. C., there is a Masonic building 
said to be the oldest house in the world de- 
voted exclusively to Masonic purposes, It 
was built in 1769 of lumber. In England and 
elsewhere in Europe there are lumber con- 
structed houses that were there before John 
Cabot sailed for America. They have been 
kept up, and they are in very fine condition. 

He stressed the practical points of the beauty 
of lumber homes, which can be painted the 
color that fits in with the landscape and with 
the current style. Then they can be repainted 
and remodeled in order to keep pace with 
changing styles. He also pointed out the avail- 
ability of wood, the comfort in a lumber house, 
the salability of a lumber house and the perma- 
nence of wood roofs, as well as the advantage 
of mill construction for industrial and factory 
buildings. He summed up his address with 
nine reasons why his hearers should build with 
lumber, as follows: 

1. A well built frame house has great 
structural strength. 

2. Wood offers incomparable opportunities 
for versatility of architectural expression. 

3. Properly constructed wood houses are 
long lived. 

4. Savings in original construction costs 
offset any adverse difference in upkeep. It 
has been computed that just the interest on 
the saving will take care of repainting. 

5. Families grow and architectural styles 
change. The wood house is pre-eminently the 
house for remodeling and altering. A little 
money will make a 30-year-old wooden house 
a new one. 

6. Wood construction requires 15 percent 
less square foot area to secure the same liv- 
ing area. : 

7. Salvage of an obsolescent wood house 
is much superior to other types—and obso- 
lescence for other reasons than structural de- 
preciation is the rule in our ever-changing 
American cities. All but wood houses are 
too permanent, considering the average 30- 
year life of a building. 

8. A wood house can be erected with safety 


on made earth, and with adequate founda- 


tions, at lower costs than for the heavier 
masonry houses. 

9. Do you know that more than 80 per- 
cent of American homes are of frame or lum- 
ber construction? That means there are 20,- 
000,000 lumber built homes in America. There 
must be a pretty sound reason why this is so. 


_ He closed his interesting radio address with 
just this statement: “Build with lumber.” 














Nothing Personal 


There was an old dealer whose place was 
a shack ;— 
Some customers once, but they never 
came back. _ 
Then one day an “Allied"’ man hoofed to 
his door,— 
And now that old dealer-man owns the 
whole moor. 
His trade has "bout put him on top of 
the pack ; 
His yard is a landmark where peuple 
do track. 
He made the change certain by using 
good Ads. 
And now he banks lucre by scads, scads 
and scads. 


Moral :—In advertising be a jump 
ahead of the other fellow; 
use “Allied’’ combination 
color printing and com- 
fort-fitting Aprons. 


Allied Cloth Specialties, Inc. 


Desk BAL GREENVILLE, OHIO 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Sis Baaams- bate GRAND PRIZE 


ational! Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 











THE LANGE ECONOMY 
GLASS 






The Lange 
ECONOMY 


for your 


shop bench 


$55.00 iictor 


With Motor $70.0° 
Does Superior Work 


EVEN an inexperienced workman can turn 
out quality work on a Lange Glass Edger, 
grintics, smoothing and polishing the edges and 

evels of plate = for lumber yards, planing 
mills, sash and door factories, etc. Thousands 
of Lange Glass Edgers are in use turning out 
highest grade work on all kinds of plate glass 
for every purpose. Our catalog gives the com- 
plete story of Lange Machines, their construc- 
tion, operation and advantages. Fill out and 
mail the coupon today. Learn how a Lange 
Edger will gy: of benefit for YOU. ORDER 
your Supplies from Lange. INSTRUCTION 
BOOK with each Lange Machine. 


HENRY G. LANGE MACHINE WORKS 
166 North May Street, CHICAGO 













Henry G. Lange Machine Works 
166 North May St., Chicago 
Send us your complete catalog of Lange Glass Edgers 


and full information about Glass Shop Tools and 
Supplies, per your offer in American Lumberman. 
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to come. i 
Books About the Home xi 


Come on Home: Poems of humor 5 
and sentiment, of home and we 


home things, to read, to recite, fh 
and to send to the absent. AX 
Every home should have it. (A 
Bound in cheery blue cloth, ft 

i 


$1.25, postpaid. n, 


5 

Little Hop-Skipper: Poems for "ih 

children to read, and for par- NR 
ents to read aloud, to the de- g 
light of both. Full of the }y 
whimsical fancies of childhood. , 

Illustrated, $1.50, postpaid. nt 


Books About the Outdoors 


Wy 
f 
In Forest Land: Songs of the w 
woods and the lumber camps, a ; 
book whose steady popularity s! 
with those who know the forest & 
has carried it through four edi- 
tions. Illustrated from photo- i) 
graphs, $1.25, postpaid. 


Tote-Road and Trail: In this vol- 
ume Mr. Malloch has given us_ j 
many of the amusing philoso- at 
phies of the woodsmen and *% 
many a stirring lyric about the 58 
land he knows so well. Illus- 
trated in color. $1.50, postpaid. ; 


iy 
Inspirational Books ¢ 


The Heart Content: Read it, and x 
you will know why Douglas xt ‘ 
Malloch is called “the poet who m8 
makes living a joy.” A hopeful 
and helpful book that you will 
want to give to many a friend. Ni 
$1.25, postpaid. ‘i 


Be the Best of Whatever You Are: <¢ eR 
Around his famous poem with Uy 
that title, Mr. Malloch has ts 
woven more than a hundred de 
others to inspire the every-day 3 
man. Bound in red, Spanish HS 
leather, grained. $1.25, post- 2 
paid. RY.) 

Oh, Weep No Weeps: Seventh i 
edition of a popular poem in ite 


brochure form. 25 cents, post- , 
paid. 


Re-Sawed Fables: A collection of A 
amusing prose tales about the ely 
lumber business, each with a e 
fitting moral. $1, postpaid. i 

§) 


About the Lumber Business i 
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o American Lumberman 15 
% i 431 South Dearborn Street, Nive 
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Claims for Metal Lath Analyzed 


Wasurncron, D. C., Dec. 10.—Engineers of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion have completed “An Analysis of Adver- 
tising Claims for Metal Lath” for the use of 
lumber salesmen. This is the eighth of a 
series of similar publications designed to place 
in the hands of lumber salesmen in concise 
form the facts concerning debatable advertis- 
ing claims of competing materials. Many ex- 
travagant claims advanced by manufacturers 
of metal lath are exposed; also many state- 
ments that obviously were intended to mis- 
lead the builder and home owner and work 
an injustice on wood lath. For example, here 
is a quotation from one metal lath advertise- 
ment: 

The wood lath used for so many hundred 
years in building construction was never 
found satisfactory, and the metal lath was 
developed as soon as modern scientific dis- 
coveries and inventions made possible the 
adaptation of metal for this purpose. 


The engineers of the National association 
remark: “It is remarkable that any building 
material, found unsatisfactory, should have 
been used for so many hundred years in 
building construction,’ and its use bears testi- 
mony to unending patience on the part of the 
building industry or to the conclusion that 
wood lath have not been so unsatisfactory 
after all.” 


Here is another claim advanced for metal 
lath: “Building with metal lath eliminates the 
need of repapering and decorating, as well as 
other upkeep expenses.” 


That surely will be news to many persons 
living in homes in which metal lath was used. 
The engineers counter with the following: 

That is to say, in other words, that paper 
never becomes marred, scratched or dirty and 
that paint never deteriorates if applied on 
plaster over metal lath. It is quoted merely 
to illustrate the type of advertising claims 
found necessary to keep metal lath in the 
public eye. 


Solution of Eastern Forest Problem 


In his annual report, Maj. R. Y. Stuart, 
chief of the Forest Service, points out that 
the protection of critical watersheds and the 
reclamation of idle and nonproductive land in 
the eastern half of the United States require 
a very material extension of public ownership 
of forest areas. 

The only forest lands on critical areas that 
are now contributing full service from the 
standpoint of flood control are those embraced 
in public forests and parks, he says, and a 
substantial increase of public forest-land own- 
ership and administration will be essential to 
the adequate regulation of stream flow on the 
headwaters of the Mississippi and its principal 
tributaries. The same is true elsewhere, Alto- 
gether there are unquestionably scores of mil- 
lions of acres in the East that are subect to 
harmful erosion and _ seriously accelerated 
stream flow discharge through impairment of 
the forest cover, and to a degree which will 
presumably necessitate much more extensive 
public-forest ownership than even the present 
national program contemplates. 


Maj. Stuart discusses the significant develop- 
ment found in the changing attitude of private 
timber land owners toward forestry. He finds 
that timber growing is no longer regarded as 
something outside the range of business con- 
sideration. Private forest management can 
not at best extend either fast enough or far 
enough to afford by itself a solution of the 
eastern forest problem, and it must be en- 
couraged by public effort, according to Maj. 
Stuart. Conditions must be made more favor- 
able for its extension, since what is at stake 
is the -efficient, economic use and continuous 


ey 









productiveness of some 336,000,000 acres of 
privately-owned forest land in the Eastern 
States alone. 

Things needed to hasten private application 
of forestry as pointed out by the chief forester 
include: Security against excessive taxation 
efficient system of protection against fire, pub- 
lic research and demonstration of usable prac- 
tices, and consistent, steady education to win 
the acceptance of such practices. These are 
all public functions in which the Federal Goy- 
ernment hopes to lead the way. 

Maj. Stuart states that eastern forest owners 
are doing far less than western owners to pro- 
tect their lands from fire, probably chiefly be- 
cause of the lower property risk involved. 
Western timber land owners last year put up 
toward the cost of fire protection under State 
authority $7 for every $3 disbursed by the 
State and Federal governments combined, 
while eastern owners put up only $2 for every 
$13 of State and Federal funds. 


Plows Used to Fight Corn Borer 


Twelve leading manufacturers of plows are 
co-operating with agricultural engineers of the 
Department of Agriculture in an effort to de- 
termine what types of plows are most -effec- 
tive for destroying the corn borer by turning 
under cornstalks and other refuse. The manu- 
facturers have loaned for this purpose plows 
of more than thirty different kinds and sizes, 
which are being tested in the corn borer area 
near Toledo, Ohio. Millions of dollars have 
been spent in the fight to eliminate the corn 
borer and prevent its spread, but it continues 
to move toward the rich corn belt and the 
campaign is being pressed with renewed vigor. 

According to the department’s announcement, 
the group of plows is one of the most interest- 
ing ever assembled for test in this country. 
They range in size from the old style 12-inch 
horse-drawn walking plow to the newest type 
of 18-inch gang plows pulled by large tractors, 
and no two moldboards are quite the same. 
Some turn low; sharp furrows; others lift the 
dirt high and drop it in an easy curve, and 
one has a power-driven beater to pulverize the 
earth as it is turned. Special attachments de- 
signed to bury the stalks more thoroughly have 
been furnished by several manufacturers. It 
is an organized campaign, with the genius and 
intelligence of the engineers, the manufactur- 
ers and the farmers pitted against the cunning 
of the devastating insect. 


Musical Instrument Manufacture 


According to data collected by the bureau 
of the census at the biennial census of manu- 
factures taken this year, the value of musical 
instruments — not including phonographs — 
manufactured in 1927 was $98,445,418, a de- 
crease of 21.3 percent as compared with $125,- 
149,877 for 1925, the last preceding census 
year. In addition, perforated music rolls, 
musical instrument parts and materials for 
sale as such, and custom and repair work, 
aggregating $29,270,427, and miscellaneous 
products valued at $3,350,138 were reported 
for 1927. 

On the other hand, the value of phonographs 
manufactured in 1927 (including dictating ma- 
chines and combination phonographs 
radios) was $49,242,170, together with parts 
and accessories valued at $41,624,220. The 
total number turned out last year was 1,- 
046,387, and the reports indicate a 63 per- 
cent increase in number and an increase of 
117.8 percent in value over the 1925 reports. 
The big increase in value, however, may be 
charged in considerable part to the production 
of many more combination phonograph and 
radio sets. 
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All We Give Them 


All we give them for their feast, 
North or south or west or east, 

Is this shelter from the weather 
Where they all sit down together, 
All we give them is these chairs, 
And the little beds upstairs, 

And the table heaped with dishes, 
All man needs or youngster wishes. 


All we give them is the blaze 

On the hearth these Christmas days, 
And the boughs of red, red holly 
Driving out all melancholy, 

And the Christmas tree aglow, 

And the happy mistletoe— 

In these merry days they live them, 
These are all the things we give them. 


These are all we give them—toys 
Gladdening the hearts of boys, 

And the dolly’s cradle maybe, 

And the creeper for the baby. 

Yes, the gray old woodsman brings 
To their Christmas all these things. 
Though the world forgets about him, 
Christmas isn’t much without him. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Something has gone wrong with the radio, 
especially if you bought it at 420. 

A man who steals anything now has to go 
to the penitentiary or some crook will take 
it away from him, 

Another great difference is that between the 
man who speculates in investments and the 
man who “invests” in speculations. 


_At last the city administration will make a 
sincere attempt to clean up New York. They 
had a snowfall there the other day. 


We are astonished to hear that stolen 
watches were peddled around the city hall in 
Chicago. We supposed everybody had one 
eye on the clock. 


Meanwhile a thin in-the-red line of heroes 
in Wall Street who are hanging on hopes the 
corporations will hurry up with those good 
1928 earnings statements. 


Commander Byrd wirelessed that, in the re- 
cent storm which struck his ship, nothing was 
carried away. The commander seems to have 
got out of range of the American tourist. 


There is something fishy about this story 
that an Ohio couple were shot to death in 
their home. The mystery for the police to 
solve is: How did they happen to be at home? 

The New York Times lists the 100 neediest 
cases in New York, all of them, we assume, 
producers who put on clean plays on Broad- 
way. 

Paul Revere’s great-great-great grandson is 
about to be married in Boston. There seems 
to have been nobody to ride and spread the 
alarm. 

A Chinese governor has sent Al Smith an 
ivory globe, but we suspect that Al has had 
all the experience with ivory that he cares for 
for awhile. 


But all the sympathy His Majesty the Amer- 
ican Citizen gets from his queen is, “Well, if 
you had worn your rubbers, as I told you to, 
you wouldn’t have caught cold.” 


And speaking of ivory, when a songwriter 
says he got a new melody out of his head, 
what really happened was that he got it out 
- 7 piano keys and mistook them for his 
hea 


“A dinner for Miss Dorothy Thompson, in- 
ternational journalist, and her husband, Sinclair 
Lewis,” is announced in the New York Times. 
Main Street will have a hard time understand- 
ing th at. 


If it had happened in this country some wise 
guy in the smoking compartment would have 
told us that the king’s illness was just a 
scheme by those on the inside to help the black- 
goods manufacturers unload on the dealers. 


Between Trains 


OnTonacon, Micu.—Just on the edge of the 
copper country, with the waves of Lake Su- 
perior washing its shores, although they don’t 
especially need it, and with a lot of good tim- 
ber still standing in its back yard, is located 
the famous old lumber town of Ontonagon. 
The Chapter and the Blue Lodge, both of 
which run largely to lumbermen, joined in an 
invitation to visit these parts, although J. H. 
Bice, of the Greenwood Lumber Co., was the 
man mostly to blame for it. Well, we had a 
wonderful time last evening with the men from 
the woods and the farms and the town, not 
to mention the women, who were also present 
on this occasion. The supper was superin- 
tended and served by Louie Hebert, chef of 
the Greenwood camp, ably assisted by Dick 
Blake, the camp clerk, and other local citizens 
who had put on white aprons for this occa- 
sion. 

We were talking about cars to Muskatt, the 
local merchant. “Two years ago,” he said, “l 
got a Studebaker for seventy-five cents.” 
“How'd you do it?” we naturally inquired. 
“Won it in an Elks raffle.” “You certainly 
are lucky!” “Oh, I don’t know—I haven’t won 
another since.” 

The next day we drove out to the Green- 
wood camp and, in order to work up an appe- 
tite, borrowed a locomotive and ran around to 
look at a few of the operations. Six miles 
from camp we bent a couple of rods or some- 
thing, but this man Bice, who ran one of the 
big boys on a mainline railroad in his younger 
days before he took to lumbering, helped take 
the thing apart and put it together again as 
easy as if it were a wheelbarrow. We pulled 
into camp with both the engine and the appe- 
tite in good working order, but Louie was 
waiting for us with some lumberjack fare that 
almost persuaded us to wire home for our 
boots and our mackinaw and strike for a job 
then and there. In showing our proper appre- 
ciation of Louie’s camp cookery we were ably 
assisted by those already mentioned, and Pete 
Myren, superintendent, and Julian Draze, the 
woods foreman. 

All in all it was a delightful visit, and we 
thank a host of friends and our friendly host 
for all of it. 

Gifts 

There are some things men will miss; 

Send not presents, send them this: 

That kind word you ought to say, 

Cheer them in some other way. 

They can buy what you have bought, 

But they can not buy your thought; 

In no market can they find 

The approval of your mind. 


Yet with not your praise alone 
Be content. If men have shown 
Any worth, then worth reward, 
Be it pen or saw or sword. 

Many a little present goes 

To pay some larger debt one owes, 
And we smile with virtue’s pride, 
Our obligation still denied. 


I call this giving: giving more 

Than men deserve the giving for, 

Perhaps to let a penny fall 

In hands that don’t deserve at all; 

And then to giye to those we know 

More love and kindness than we owe. 

Who counts his gifts, I’ve often thought, 
Though he gives much, in fact gives naught. 











A partial view of one of our large moulding 
storage bins. 


SELECTS 
Arizona White Pine 


High Altitude—Soft Texture 
White In Color 


1x4” to 20” Wide 
Random Lengths 


C Better 
D Selects 
3rd Clear 
Moulding Grade 


20 MODERN KILNS 
Standard Lumber Mills 


STANDARD, ARIZONA 


KILN 
DRIED 


This big plant is now remodeled in 
every respect. It has a capacity of 50 
million feet yearly and draws its tim- 
ber supply from the Great Sitgreaves 
Forest under Government regulation 
where a perpetual supply of timber is 
available—all Arizona White Pine. 


Southwest Lumber 


sales Corporation 
451 Occidental Life Building 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO . 


W. G. menage Director of Sales 
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Hardwoods 


O Plain and Quartered 

Uniform Color, Soft Texture 
Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 





MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


The 


Mowbray &Robinson 


Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





























Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from. Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 


Perkins Building, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Plant: 
Newberry, Mich, 
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North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
ge hy eng BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 
Per Day. 
Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA, 











Builders’ Commercial Agency 
1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


A rating onde to the contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County Dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








Machine Molder Practice 
A manual on molder work, the operation and 
intendence of th Iding machine. 
fubed by a practical woodworker <e a 
infomation, Bound te Rak toate 350. 
American Lumberman “ So Deuter &. 














News No 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Dec. 8.—The annual business meeting of 
the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club was held yes- 
terday at the Winthrop Hotel. The principal 
business was the election of a new board of 
trustees to serve during 1929. ‘Those elected 
were Karl B. Kellogg, Ship Lumber Mill Co.; 
Ralph Dickman, Dickman Lumber Co.; S. S. 
Waterman, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.; 
W. R. Ripley, Wheeler, Osgood Co.; John E. 
Manley, Manley-Moore Lumber Co.; W. Yale 
Henry, Henry Mill & Timber Co., and L. R. 
Daniel, Lord & Bushnell Co. (Inc.). E. W. 
Demarest, the retiring president, will be an 
ex-officio member of the board. The officers 
for next year will be chosen at the first meet- 
ing of the new board, which will be held next 
week. 

The annual banquet of the club, one of the 
principal social events of the year for the 
Northwest lumber industry, will be held Dec. 
19 at the Winthrop Hotel. Invitations will be 
sent out today. The arrangements for the 
banquet are being made by President Demar- 
est and Vice President EB. A. Wright. 

The presentation of the annual reports was 
postponed until a later meeting. 

A discussion on the proposed action by the 
club to obtain a tariff on lumber and shingles, 
now admitted free of duty from British Co- 
lumbia, resulted in the appointment of a 
special committee which is instructed to draft 
a letter to Northwest members of Congress 
and President Coolidge, setting forth the club’s 
position. The committee is composed of Roy 
Sharp, Hans Heidner, Lee L. Doud, A. H. 
Landram and W. Yale Henry. President Dem- 
arest read a letter from Mark A. Reed, urging 
the club to take action on this question. 

Ernest Dolge announced his appointment 
as chairman of the nominating committee of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and 
expressed his desire to learn the preference 
of the Tacoma members of the association in 
reference to the selection of a trustee for this 
district. 

Cargo shipments of lumber over the Ta- 
coma docks last week: From the Shaffer, 
Baker and McCormick docks and Portacoma 
piers, 3,600,000 feet; Dickman Lumber Co., 
1,200,000 feet; Defiance Lumber Co., 500,000 
feet; Puget Sound Lumber Co., 1,000,000 feet; 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 2,000,000 feet 
—a total of 8,300,000 feet. Destinations: At- 
lantic coast, 3,300,000 feet; California, 1,800,- 
000 feet; Japan and China, 2,100,000 feet; Eu- 
rope, 700,000 feet; Australia, 300,000 feet, and 
the Hawaiian Islands, 100,000 feet. Other 
than lumber: The Atlantic coast took 600 tons 
wood pulp. Japan and China took 150 tons 
box shook. Europe took 1,000 doors and 43 
tons plywood. Australia took 500 tons box 
shook, 500 doors and 75 tons plywood. The 
Hawaiian Islands took 500 tons box shook. 

The reduced rates on wharfage and storage 
of lumber announced for Dec. 19 by the 
Portacoma piers, have been met by the pri- 
vate dock operators of Tacoma, who filed a 
tariff yesterday making the same reductions. 
The cost of lumber shipping over the local 
docks will be cut nearly in half, 

The total damage from forest fires last 
year is estimated at $410,754 by the State 
forest supervisor. There were 695 fires re- 
ported, and smokers were charged with being 
the cause of 492. The fires covered an area 
of 165,388 acres, and 45,000,000 feet of mer- 
chantable logs was destroyed. 

The new plant of the Alder Lumber Co. is 
well under way at Steilacoom, near Tacoma, 
and will be in operation early next year. The 
mill will have a capacity of 35,000 feet, and 
will cut only the highest grade clear alder 
and fir for furniture manufacturing. The 
company will also build a dock on Puget 
Sound. Only one other mill of this character 
is in operation in the Puget Sound area. 


The planing mill of the Doty Lumber & 
Shingle Co., at Doty, was completely destroyed 
by fire last Wednesday. The loss was esti- 
mated at $75,000, most of which is covered by 
insurance. The fire is believed to have been 
caused by an overheated line shaft. 

The Tumwater Paper Mills Co., of Olympia, 
has filed amended articles of incorporation 


——— 


reducing its capitalization from $2,235,000 to 
$1,745,000. 

Experimental tests of the machinery of the 
new pulp mill at the Shaffer Box Co. were 
completed this week, and the plant will be 
in operation next week. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president St. Pay} 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., left this week for 
Pasadena, Calif., to attend the meeting of 
the trustees of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. He will be away for ten 
days. 

Mr. and Mrs. George J. Osgood have left 
Tacoma for an extended European trip, dur. 
ing which they will visit the British Isles, 
Holland, Germany, Austria, Belgium, Switzer. 
land and France. They expect to be away 
four months. Mr. Osgood is president and 
general manager of the Wheeler, Osgood (Co, 


Spokane, Wash. 


Dec. 8.—Orders coming into Inland Empire 
pine mills, whether or not so specifying, are 
largely for 1929 delivery. While business is 
good for this period, the tendency of the ay- 
erage lumberman is to concentrate his at- 
tention on spring prospects. Wholesalers ex- 
pect to have difficulty in securing desired as. 
sortments for their customers when the rush 
of orders begins the latter part of January 
or early in February. The weather, which 
for a few days was cold with light snow, 
has turned warm again, and conditions are 
excellent for woods operations and for loading, 


Portland, Ore. 


Dec. 8.—Logging camps in the Columbia 
River district are closing down for the holl- 
day season, and it is understood that they 
will remain idle perhaps longer than usual 
for this season. It is predicted, too, that the 
sawmill shutdown for the holidays will be 
longer and more general than usual. In the 
Inland Empire, pine mills are beginning to 
close down for the winter. 

G. E. Crow, Atlantic coast representative 
of the Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., who 
has been spending the last two months on 
the Pacific coast, when in Portland today 
said that the Atlantic coast market for Pa- 
cific Northwest lumber is steadily growing 
as the merits of fir are becoming more widely 
known. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Dec. 8.—Due to favorable weather and @ 
reasonably good market, fir camps in the 
British Columbia coast district were operating 
at practically 100 percent capacity Nov. 30. 
The total cut for the Province for the first 
eleven months passed the 2,000,000,000-foot 
mark, which is about 10 percent more than 
to this date last year. Unless weather con- 
ditions interfere there is not likely to be any 
considerable curtailment before Dec. 15, After 
that date approximately 60 percent of the 
camps will shut down for periods varying 
from one week to thirty days. An unprece- 
dented volume of fir logs has been moved 
during the last six weeks, and the loggers are 
in good shape as regards unsold stocks of 
fir. Standard logs have consistently brought 
list price of $10, $15 and $20. As a number of 
the shingle mills have suspended operations, 
demand for shingle logs has fallen off. Stocks 
are, however, extraordinarily low, and all sales 
reported are at list of $10, $19 and $25. Lum- 
ber cedar is moving readily at $20 and $27. 
The hemlock log market is unaltered, all sales 
reported during the last week having brought 
list price of $11, with the exception of several 
small booms of off-grade and rough logs 
which have been sold from 50 cents to $1 
under. Hemlock stocks are also unusually 
low. 

The mills are all preparing for the annual 
shutdown. There is a large volume of un- 
shipped business, mostly for January shipment, 
There is very little shingle business, but 
XXX shingle prices are stiffening, as there 
seems to be quite a scarcity of this grade. 
In another week all shingle mills will be shut 
down for from one month to six weeks, 
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of interest to members of the lumber in- 
dustry will be the convening of the Provincial 
legislature on January 22, which will con- 
sider timber royalties and the minimum wage 
act, the latter having been declared ultra vires 
by the Supreme Court of Canada. In view 
of the depression which has prevailed in the 
lumber industry for the last four years, strong 
representations have been made to the Gov- 
ernment to defer an increase of timber royal- 
ties of 30 cents a thousand which becomes ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1930. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Dec. 10.—Development of fresh inquiry for 
box lumber, and fair shipments of lower 
grades to retail line yards, were recent mar- 
ket features. While these shipments are in 
small lots, ‘they indicate further improve- 
ment in Northwest trade. Inquiry for all 
classes of lumber is expanding. 

Recent cold weather has enabled the Weyer- 
haeuser interests at Cloquet; the Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Co., Virginia, and the International 
Falls Lumber Co. to fill up their camps and 
increase their woods operations. While many 
of the smaller operators did get back into 
the woods after cold weather set in, authorities 
claim that outputs of general wood produ- 
ucts will be low this winter, owing to some 
operators having broken up their camps a 
month ago on account of failure of swamps 
to freeze over so as to permit them to 
operate. 

A sales official of the Scott-Graff Lumber 
Co., Duluth, asserted that operations of its 
sash and door and interior finish plant have 
been increased due to some recent outside con- 
tracts. Figuring on house bills is more active 
than usual at this season. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dec. 11.—Lumber wholesalers in this terri- 
tory look forward to a good, brisk spring 
business. There is no great amount of mer- 
chandise being sold for immediate delivery. 
There is more optimism among northern mills 
than at any time during the last six months, 
Northern pine men look for good retail and 
industrial orders. 

The Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen’s Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting on Dec. 28, according to John 
R. Lenox, president. Mr. Lenox stated that 
the exact time and place of the meeting have 
not yet been set. 

The Minneapolis Hoo-Hoo Club will hold its 
ninth annual Christmas party for the children 
of the Augustana Mission on Dec. 20. R. W 
Hasslen, local hardwood wholesaler, has been 
appointed to raise funds for the party. 

D. F. Clark, of the Osborne & Clark Lum- 
ber Co., has been confined to his home on 
account of illness. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Dec. 11.—The usual pre-holiday duliness is 
not so much in evidence this year. Demand 
is keeping up well toward the figures of a 
month ago, and the inquiry indicates a con- 
tinued good volume of business up to the 
holidays. Sales managers say that undoubt- 
edly prudent retailers are getting in ahead 
of a stiffer market, and this statement is 
berne out by the fact that fewer demands are 
made for speedy shipment. The chief con- 
cern of the buyers now appears to be to get 
their orders nailed down and off their minds 
Over the holidays. There are, of course, a 
800d many orders for immediate require- 
ments, mostly coming from the South and 
the Southwest, and some demand from the 
East. New oil finds in Southwest fields have 
added to the hurry-up demand. In most cases, 
retailers in the middle West have finished 
taking inventory and will be placing orders 
Soon for next year’s requirements. A big 
volume of business is expected after the holi- 
days, and sales managers think that the mills 
will have to add to their operating schedules 
to take care of the orders, as stocks, especially 
in southern pine and fir, are said to be in no 
better shape than they were a month ago. 


Hardwood stocks in the South also are re- 
ported low, and there is a good demand for 
almost everything in that line. Cypress and 
redwood are quiet. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Dec. 10.—The southern pine market is in 
an unsettled state as a result of wide varia- 
tions in quotations by large and small mills, 
which seem unduly eager to sell, as some inter- 
ests here feel. Most dealers are taking in- 
ventory, and are buying a car here and there 
when one is offered at exceptionally low 
prices. Certainly, the rush to sell can not 
be said to have stimulated buying to any 
great degree. There is a general feeling that 
the market will again show strength within 
the next week or so. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


10.—The lumber market here has 
Orders are for small lots for 
immediate delivery. Retail stocks are re- 
ported to be low. An open winter has per- 
mitted construction to proceed, and retailers 
have been able to deliver good amounts to 
jops. In northern hardwoods there is consid- 
erable activity, though automobile body plants 
are not in the market. The buyers are ex- 
pected to come into the market with good in- 
quiries soon, to be followed up with sizable 
orders. The furniture plants have been taking 
lumber in good quantities in recent weeks, 
and toy manufacturers have been a good 
source of business. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


Dec. 10.—Orders last week showed a very 
decided spurt, and will likely run 20 percent 
in excess of production, but were mostly for 
longleaf timbers for the interior market. The 
week’s bookings of timbers will keep the mills 
busy, with orders they already held, until 
some time in February. The orders are far 
superior to the usual run. Shed and yard 
stocks have dragged, especially in the East and 
Central Freight Association territory, but or- 
ders from southern consuming territory have 
increased very materially. Export trade is 
holding up quite well, and heavy inquiries are 
being received. Prices on several items of 
shed stocks are being readjusted, but there are 
no drastic reductions, There is no speculative 
buying by the wholesalers and all orders ex- 
cept for timbers, now being placed are for quick 
consumption. Stocks are low, and weather is 
now rather unfavorable to operating. There 
may be some bargains in December, but the 
outlook is for a good market shortly after 
inventories. 

Flooring prices are lower, for, while there 
are no heavy stocks, the mills do not want to 
get a heavy surplus. Production of rift floor- 
ing is being held very low, as mills have nice 
orders for pole stock, which takes about the 
same class of material. Flat grain grades have 
shown good movement, but there has been a 
little increase in stocks. There are heavy sales 
reported of No. 2 drop siding in all patterns, 
and it is now sold out, with a number of pat- 
terns oversold. No. 1 and better grades have 
been a little slow. Ceiling items have sold 
right along, and stocks are fairly low, espe- 
cially so in %x4-inch. No. 2 grade of %-inch 
is sold up. The %x4-inch has sold quite well, 
but output has been heavy, and there was a 
slight increase in stocks for the week. There 
are some price readjustments being made on 
ceiling. Partition stocks are being held low, 
and sales are very few. Bevel and square edge 
siding are selling in small amounts. Molding 
orders are pretty well caught up with now. 
Sales of pine finish were not heavy, but stocks, 
especially of longleaf, are being held low. 

There are now fair stocks of 4-inch No. 2 
longleaf fencing, but shortleaf continues over- 
sold. No. 2, 6-inch fencing and flooring con- 
tinue to sell exceptionally well, and both long- 
leaf and shortleaf are oversold. There is a 
surplus of 8-, 10- and 12-inch No. 2 longleaf, 
but there is activity in the Island trade, which 
will absorb it. No. 2 shortleaf, 8- and 10-inch, 
is slowing up, but 12-inch is in improved de- 
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Think of the sales getting in- 
ducement of being able to say to 
your customers, “The Home WE 
offer you is backed by a specifica- 
tion protection policy which 
guarantees you in black and white 
that materials and construction 
will be exactly as represented.” 

You can do this by using the 
Specification Protection Policy 
illustrated above. This covers the 
history of the home from the 
excavation of the foundation, 
thru every step in construction, 
to the finished job. 

In selling his home the owner 
has a decided advantage in that 
this policy gives him definite, 
convincing proof to offer buyers 
regarding all materials and con- 
struction. 

Customer confidence in you is 
half the sales battle. This policy 
creates it. Start offering a Pro- 
tection Policy today with every 
house bill you sell. You'll find 
this idea worth real dollars and 
cents in the extra business it’ll 
bring you. SEND NO MONEY! 
JUST MAIL THIS COUPON. 
i I I ee ee | 7 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 
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mand. No. 2, 5/ and 6/4 have been selling in 
excellent volume. No. 3, 4-inch fencing con- 
tinues to sell very heavily, and unfilled orders 
will keep the mills busy for about thirty days. 
No. 3, 6-inch fencing and flooring have been 
selling in heavy volume and stocks of both 
longleaf and shortleaf are low. No. 3 longleaf, 
8-, 10- and 12-inch, has been selling very 
heavily. Prices on this stock are holding very 
firm. In No. 3 shortleaf, same sizes, there is 
no surplus except of boneyard stocks, already 
dressed and piled in the weather. No. 4 is not 
showing any appreciable surplus, and grain 
door crews will not have sufficient to justify 
any work before the early months of the new 
year. Box shook orders have been in fair vol- 
ume, and factories are pretty well booked up. 

Lath orders are slowing up, and price re- 
ductions are being made on No. 1. No, 2 con- 
tinues to bring an excellent price and the mills 
are now sold ahead for the next thirty days. 
Pine shingle stocks remain very low. There 
are a number of oversales on No. 1 heart and 
better grades, and a slight surplus on No. 2 
saps. 

Dimension continues to sell. Stocks are kept 
extremely low in No. 1 longleaf and shortleaf, 
and are pretty badly broken, with little green 
stock coming dry. No. 2 longleaf has been 
selling in very heavy volume, and a number of 
items are oversold. Stocks of No. 2 shortleaf 
dimension are so low that it is hard to accept 
an order. No. 3 has sold very heavily; prac- 
tically everything has been sold except some 
2x12-inch longleaf. 

Miscellaneous items have been selling in 
very heavy volume, and there seems a very 
decidedly improved demand for these bargains. 


Shreveport, La. 


Dec. 10.—Wholesale trade in southern pine 
is rather quiet, demand from the North and 
East being slow. Most business seems to be 
from the West. The oil fields are more active 
than for a couple of years, and some timber 
business is being received. The mills have 
fairly good order files, and the movement 
should be maintained until spring demand 
opens up. Prices have sagged a little, but 
are holding up fairly well. There has not 
been much drying weather of late, many days 
being rainy and bad, and shipments are 
slower. 

Some of the small mills have fairly good 
stocks. Most mills now are right down to 
green lumber, dry stock having been already 
shipped out. The low places in the woods are 
pretty boggy, and logging is rather difficult 
except on high ground. 

The hardwood market remains steady, with 
a fair demand for all the stock that is in 
shipping condition. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Dec. 10.—North Carolina pine during the last 
week has not been active. Mills, however, 
are producing and shipping as much lumber as 
they can, but production will be somewhat 
curtailed during the last ten days of this 
month. Most mills close down about. Dec, 22 
for repairs, etc. Right now prices are not 
so strong on a number of items. 

Band sawn 4/4 edge No. 2 and better is 
slow, and mills having good export orders are 
fortunate. Wholesalers are placing a few or- 
ders for good circular sawn. No. 2 and better 
4/4 stock widths, band or circular sawn, have 
been rather quiet. The band mills are not 
worrying much. Circular mills are accumulat- 
ing some surplus, but their idea of price has 
not changed. Edge 4/4 No. 3, also No. 3 stock 
widths, have been very quiet, but planing mills 
can work these up into flooring, etc. No. 2 
and better 5/4 and thicker have been quiet 
and the same is true of No. 2 and better bark 
strips and miscuts. 

There have been a few cargo sales of 4/4 
edge No. 1 box, kiln dried rough, and some of 
dressed and resawn. Box makers are now 
complaining bitterly of stained air dried. Edge 
4/4 No. 2 box has been quiet. No. 1 4/4 stock 
box rough, air or kiln dried, has not been 
moving so well, but demand for dressed keeps 
prices on rough firm. No. 2 4/4 stock box, 
dressed, continues in good demand, and mills 
have very little unsold. Edge box 5/ and 6/4 
rough, has been quiet, but dressed and resawn 
have shown more life. Box bark strips, 4/4 
rough and dressed, continue in very good 
demand, and orders at less than list are re- 
fused. Low grade hardwoods, rough and 
dressed, move well and at fair prices, 









There continues a good demand for mixeg 
cars of No. 3 flooring, partition in all widths, 
molding, etc.. Prices are holding up rather 
well. No. 2 and better flooring and partition 
have been quiet. Kiln dried roofers have not 
been so active, although a good quantity is 
sold in small lots. Air dried roofers have 
been quiet, with much stock offered. Quota. 
tions on 6-inch have been as low as $19 f. o. b, 
cars Georgia main line rate, but most goog 
mills are holding out for 50 cents higher, 
Mixed cars of dressed framing are moving a 
little better, but rough stock is very low. 


Bogalusa, La. 


Dec. 10.—Under the direction of Forester 
J. K. Johnson, the Great Southern Lumber Co, 
started a large crew of men and boys at work 
last week planting 10,000,000 pine seedlings, 
Two months will be required to complete this 
huge task. During the last seven years, 16,- 
000 acres of cut-over pine land near Bogalusa 
has been planted by hand in pine trees, and the 
reforestation program contemplates that 15,000 
additional acres will have been planted by the 
end of 1930. This will make a total of 31,000 
acres of new forests entirely planted by hand, 
which involves setting out 31,000,000 pine trees, 
In addition to this hand planted area, hundreds 
of thousands of acres are being brought back 
into production through natural reforestation. 
It is estimated that some of the trees planted 
this week will be large enough in fifteen years 
for pulpwood. 

The first steamship with a cargo of Califor- 
nia redwood from Rockport, Calif., for the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. at Bogalusa, was 
scheduled to dock at New Orleans last Sat- 
urday, and it is expected that unloading will 
have been completed and shipments started for 
Bogalusa not later than Wednesday of this 
week. The first shipment will consist of about 
700,000 feet. Two additional vessels have 
sailed from Rockport with redwood cants for 
the Great Southern mill and are expected to 
dock at New Orleans about the first of the 
coming year. 

Col. A. C. Goodyear, president of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., who has been spending 
a short time in Bogalusa on a combined busi- 
ness and hunting trip, has returned to his 
home in Buffalo, N. Y. Hunting duck on 
Thanksgiving Day at Mandeville, Col. Good- 
year bagged the limit, and last Saturday spent 
the day hunting quail, when he again bagged 
the limit. C. W. Goodyear is coming from 
headquarters in Buffalo to attend the confer- 
ence of the sales department of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. about the middle of De- 
cember. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Dec. 10.—Demand for lumber continues slow. 
Contractors have been busy estimating. Re- 
tailers have been busy with deliveries, prin- 
cipally for repair work. Competition is keen. 
Unusual and unreasonable specifications have 
been noted in a number of recent proposals. 
Dealers, as a rule, will start 1929 with a de- 
termination to eliminate unsound credit risks, 
slow pay, kickers. Curtailed production for 
the rest of this month will help the manufac- 
turer. Millwork plants have been clearing 
their files, preparatory to starting the new 
year with a clean slate. Several plants will 
close down about Dec. 15 and make repairs 
and additions. Price variations have been 
more numerous than for some months. Some 
new lists are good for two weeks, others for 
thirty days. High grade items suffer most. 
Reductions on lower grades usually run about 
50 cents, with a few lists showing a decline 
of $1.50. No. 3 boards show as much as $3.50 
variation. The 6-inch No. 2 are at about the 
November level. No. 2, 4-inch flooring dropped 
another $1, and is around $19, mill base. The 
slowest flooring item is low grade 3-inch. 
Most items of rift have advanced, as there are 
limited stocks of B&better and No. 1 and C 
in 1x3- or 1x4-inch. Boards, 8-inch and wider, 
were slow and sagged about 50 cents. Demand 
for timbers has been limited, but there are 
some heavy municipal inquiries out now. Oak 
flooring prices softened again this week. Quo- 
tations ranged from $1 to $3.50 under No- 
vember lists. Demand is poor, and stocks are 
increasing. When third grade oak advanced 
beyond $60, in car lots, many specifications 
were changed, and smaller sales have weak- 
ened prices. 

E. V. Sanders, who closed out his wholesale 
business some months ago, has purchased a 
tract of longleaf and shortleaf timber in St. 
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Clair County, Alabama, and will begin manu- 
facturing it soon. 

Thornton Estes, president of the Alabama 
retailers’ association, accompanied by J. H. 
Eddy, of the Kaul Lumber Co., has been duck 
shooting in Arkansas for the last ten days. 


Macon, Ga. 


Dec. 10.—The roofer market has been slow 
this week. None of the mills in this terri- 
tory, as far as can be ascertained, have ac- 
cepted any orders for air dried roofers at 
$18.50 and $19.50, nor is there any indica- 
tion that they will do so. They say that they 
would rather close their mills, The mills 
here that are doing most of the shipping are 
filling old contracts at $21 and $22, although 
it is known that a few orders have been 
filled at $19.50 and $20.50, but these ship- 
ments are said to have been made by mills 
that are outside the association. 

Wholesalers report a slowing up in demand 
for longleaf pine during the last few days. 
Froduction is below normal, and a light move- 
ment is reported from the mills in south- 
western Georgia and southeastern Alabama. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Dec. 10.—Business in southern pine is gen- 
erally regarded as fair for this season, and 
prices are firm. Orders last week were very 
much below production, which was about nor- 


mal. November shipments of longleaf re- 
sulted in reduced stocks. These shipments 
have been largely export, the mills having 
large files of foreign business. Shortleaf 


stocks are increasing a little, though a good 
order file has enabled the mills to. ship 
heavily. Stocks at all of the mills are lower 
than in a number of years. Export orders 
are being offered in large blocks, for ship- 
ment as late as March. Lumber prices in the 
next few months will vary according to the 
size of unsold stocks of various items, but 
the mills will, as a rule, hold to the level al- 
ready established. Industrial buyers are send- 
ing in orders freely, but retailers are taking 
only small amounts. Timber orders continue 
in excellent volume, the railroads buying a 
good amount. Dimension stocks are low and 
badly broken. Sawn timber business con- 
tinues to come in at a nice rate. The lath 
market is slow and rather weak. No. 2 lath 
are still very strong and are oversold. 
Frank W. Gilchrist, of Gilchrist-Fordney 
Co., has been quite ill for the last few days, 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Dec, 10.—The seasonal slump preceding the 
holidays is manifesting itself, and bookings 
for the first ten days of December have been 
decidedly off. Most of the mills are taking 
the opportunity to get their orders in shape, 
and in catching up on shipments. Many of 
them are booking for shipment during the 
early part of 1929. Wholesalers are pushing 
for shipments during the first three weeks of 
the month, as they realize that beginning with 
Christmas eve they can not expect much to be 
loaded until after the holidays. 

Foreign demand for pine is very good,, and 
all of the mills are pretty well booked on 
export items. They could handle quite a few 
more orders for domestic shed and yard stocks, 
of which there seems to be a good supply avail- 
able. The Florida yards are not buying anything 
until building permits indicate that they will 
need the lumber. Florida millwork plants re- 
port their order files just about depleted, and 
very little new business in sight. Shipments 
of yard and shed stock outside of the State 
by local mills are few, as the prices being 
forced upon the Florida mills by their better 
located competitors are exceedingly hard to 
take, 

The Cypress market has slowed down. The 
yards are continuing their practice of buying 
only what is needed. Prices on cypress, how- 
ever, seem to stand firm and the yards, when 
they do need the lumber, do not hesitate to 
Pay them. The first of the year will find a 
g00d assortment of stocks available in all 
grades except Nos. 2 and 3 common box and 
Ppecky. 

Louis Hector, until recently traveling repre- 
sentative of the Grove-Dowling Hardwood 


Co., Gulf Hammock, Fla., has resigned that 
Position to accept the management of the 
Foley Lumber Co., of this city. 

The McRae Lumber & Manufacturing Co., at 
Quincy, Fla., has placed an order with the 


Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., and 
North Portland, Ore., for an additional Moore 
kiln, 22x84 feet, to be used for drying pine 
lumber. This kiln will be of the most modern, 
natural-circulation type, equipped with Moore 
return-bend heating system and Moore fire- 
proof doors. 

Joseph Rittiner, northern Ohio sales repre- 
sentative of the Gulf Red Cypress Co., Jack- 
sonville, Fla., was in this city last week. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dec. 11.—Wholesalers generally report that, 
considering the season, business continues fair 
in the Pittsburgh district. The weather has 
been generally favorable for building, and 
operations have been well maintained. It is 
generally conceded that retail yards are not 
carrying heavy stocks. Some of them are now 
placing orders for material to be delivered 
after Jan. 1, while others are holding off be- 
cause they hope for a more favorable market. 
There has been no change in prices of West 
Coast stocks or Idaho and Pondosa pines. 
There is a notable weakness in No. 2 common 
scuthern pine board prices, and some mills 
are offering pine dimension at somewhat re- 
duced prices. There is no change in southern 
pine shed stock prices. Some of the southern 
mills are shaving prices on cypress that can 
be shipped at once. In some instances, south- 
ern pine mills are declining to consider busi- 
ness for January shipment on the present 
market. The mills expect a much better mar- 
ket the first three months of the new year, and 
seem inclined to hold most of their stocks for 
better prices. Pennsylvania and southern 
hemlock have been in general demand, and 
stocks at some of the mills have become 
broken. There are no price changes in these 


"Miser Week I ¥. 


Dec. 11.—The first snow of the season last 
week-end has served to slow up suburban de- 
liveries to a certain extent, but from all ac- 
counts business the first two days of the pres- 
ent week was every bit as good as for the 
corresponding days of last week. Prices all 
along the line are holding firm, and a short- 
age of some items of North Carolina and 
Idaho pines is serving to maintain them. 
Southern and Inland Empire mills are send- 
ing comparatively little material into the 
market and some of the wholesalers are clean- 
ing up nicely on their stocks. A leading dis- 
tributor said today that business for the last 
six weeks has been much better than at any 
time this year. The market in fir is still 
somewhat disturbed by plentiful supplies, 
which serve to make competition exceedingly 
keen. However, if one asks quotations he 
generally receives a fixed price list and a good 
many firms refuse to deviate therefrom. 

James A. Donald, for many years connected 
with the retail lumber trade in Long Island 
City, has been forced to vacate his property, 
which was taken over by the Brooklyn East- 
ern District Terminal, and has joined the staff 
of A. P. Bigelow & Co., one of the largest re- 
tail houses in the Long Island City district. 


Boston, Mass. 


Dec. 11.—Lumber trade is quiet. For east- 
ern spruce, both dimension and random, the 
market continues firm. Lath and shingles are 
selling slowly at last week’s prices. Eastern 
and northern boards are very scarce, and 
quite as firm as reported for some time. Large 
manufacturers have advanced prices mate- 
rially on oak flooring. Southern pine flooring 
is quiet. The roofer market is weak. Idaho 
white and Pondosa pine are quiet at steady 
prices. Hardwood men report improvement 
in foreign demand. Despite the insistence of 
large factors in the intercoastal lumber trade 
that very radical curtailment is being made 
in the volume of transit shipments, offerings 
are again being made here at figures that 
mean a small profit to the seller. A more or 
less encouraging feature, however, is that 
New England retailers are giving some mill 
shipment orders for delivery in the early 
months of the new year, but about the exact 
figures at which these transactions are con- 
summated there is no reliable information 
available. 

A conference of town and city forest com- 
mittees was held on Friday at the State 
House, with luncheon at the Boston City Club, 
said to be the first meeting of its kind ever 
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TRY OUR 
No. 2 Common S4S 


Dimension 


The grade is good—You will 
like it. 

Straight cars any length or mixed 
with other items of yard stock in 
any assortment. 


Shipments “Right Now.” 


Pacific States 


Tea” Lumber Co. 


WASH. 
REPRESENTATIVES : 


S.B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Blidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
James A. Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D, 
Frank Probst, P.O.Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 
H.E. Wade, - - - - = Lincoln, Nebraska 

















Here’s the Place to Buy— 





Flooring Finish 
Soft Yellow citing Moulding 
Ceiling Thick Clears 
F | im! Factory & Industrial Stock 
Fir Plywood 
Try Our CEDAR 
SPRUCE WESTERN 
HEMLOCK PINE 














SULLIVAN 
LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Oregon 














CARGO 






Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 


Spruce 
Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 
Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 


Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH, 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., 2251 S. Loomis St. 


Old 
Growth 








HIGH LINE STRUCTURAL _ GRADE 
DOUGLAS FIR 
For Truss Chords 


ERNEST DOLGE, Inc. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
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Alaska Cypress J 
Isa TRUE , ff 


Cypress 79 


OU must not confuse 

it with the Cedar 
family because it absolutely has 
the peculiar preservative oil, the 
same fibre and other characteris- 
tics of the well known Cypress 
family. This wonderful specialty 
wood is rather light, strong for its 
weight, pliable; has a fine, even, 
straight grain. It is easily worked 
and finishes satiny smooth. 

















If you are not thoroughly 
famikar with this big 
value wood and its 











many uses, write 
now for a sample 
and full partic- 4 
ulars. 
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Metropolitan Center 
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ber Indus- : i designed and 
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and Govern- 
ment agencies 
of the Pacific 
Northwest. 
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At the heart of the business district of the me- 
tropolis of the Northwest, this is the ideal 
office location for wholesale, manufacturing, 
exporting and importing firms. 

















Metropolitan Building Company 
1301 Fourth Avenue 
Seattle 





Keep bank 
credits open 


for seasonal and emergency 
needs. Let peak seasons carry 
the burden of off seasons. Pay 
off your loans as you cut. 


We underwrite bond issues of 
$100,000 upward for West 
Coast logging, lumber and 
pulp operators. Call or write. 


FREEMAN, SMITH & CAMP Co. 


PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
S07 STARK CROCKER-FIRST NAT. 8K.BDG. SARTLETT BLDG. 





CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


By N. Chapin. Saves Time and Labor—Prevents 
Errors. The tables reduce to board measure all 
fractional sizes of lumber, advancing by quarter- 
inches from ixl to 15x15 inches square and 20 
feet long; also scantlings and square timbers, ad- 
vancing by inches from 2x2 to 30x30 inches square 
and 60 feet long. Saw logs are reduced to board 
measure. The book contains 171 pages of strong 
white paper, is 4x7 inches and is bound in cloth. 
Price, delivered, $4. 





held in the United States. The conference 
was arranged under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association, which 
includes several prominent lumbermen in its 
membership, and the State division of for- 
estry. 

Oliver Page, of Montreal, Que., is notifying 
New England connections that although the 
firm of Cardinal & Page has been dissolved, 
he will continue alone as a strictly wholesale 
dealer in Canadian lumber. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Dec. 8.—There has been no recent change in 
lumber market conditions. Cargo business 
continues very light. Log prices remain the 
same, While orders have fallen off some- 
what, the mills appear to be meeting this 
situation with more curtailment, and it is re- 








ported that they will go into the new year 
with lower stocks than for some years, 

The Everett Lumber & Shingle Co. has ar. 
ranged to enlarge its plant. A frame struc. 
ture owned by the company at Smith and 
Pacific avenues, that has not been used for 
some time, will be remodelled and converted 
into a factory for the manufacture of shakes, 
for siding, cedar tiling and rustic-effect lum. 
Seba Machinery will be installed costing about 
5,000. 

Charles E, Putnam, of Coast Cedar Shingle 
Co., accompanied by Mrs. Putnam, went on a 
trip by automobile down the Coast through 
Oregon into California. Mr. Putnam’s com. 
pany is the National distributor for Fitite 
Colonial Shakes. The Coast Cedar Shingle 
Co. has three mills manufacturing Fitite 
Colonial Shakes, and is very busy marketing 
the output. 





MILBS MASON BROWN, for nearly 25 
years closely associated with the lumber de- 
velopment of northern and central West Vir- 
ginia, succumbed at his home at Elkins, 
W. Va., to an attack of angina pectoris. Al- 
though Mr. Brown’s death followed a pro- 
longed illness and was not unexpected, it 
nevertheless was a source of profound regret 
to innumerable friends. Mr. Brown had been 
actively engaged in the coal, gas and timber 
business and was well known through the 
State where his business activities had 
brought him in close touch with many peo- 
ple. He was born at Browntown, Pa., on 
March 15, 1872, being the third son of Davis 
and Sarah Woodfield Brown. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools of his native State 
and at Pennsylvania State College. On Nov. 
26, 1896, Mr. Brown was united in marriage 
with Miss Florence Shumway of Spring Hill, 
Pa., who survives him with five children: 
Elton, Virginia, Robert and Rachel and Mrs. 
W. W. Griffin. He is also survived by. his 
mother, four brothers and four grandchil- 
dren. Mr. Brown located in Elkins in 1905 
as manager and half owner of the Brown & 
Hill Co., with operation at Montes. He was 
later interested in the Spring Creek Lumber 
Co., which he sold a few years ago and at 
the time of his death was with his brother, 
David D. Brown, interested in a lumber oper- 
ation on Pheasant mountain, the partnership 
being known as M. M. & D. D. Brown, with 
the latter in active charge during the last 
few years owing to the ill health of M. M. 
Brown. D. D. Brown will continue to man- 
age the operation in question. Mr. Brown 
maintained an active interest in his affairs 
until stricken with his last illness following 
his return from Florida, where he had dur- 
ing the last few years maintained a winter 
residence. Mr. Brown was an active mem- 
ber of the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Elkins and had served his church as a 
trustee for 15 years. He also took a deep 
interest in the affairs of the Elkins Y. M.C. A. 


ROBERT ENOCH BUTLER, a member of 
the lumber trade at Woodstock, Ont., for 32 
years, died at his home there on Dec. 6, aged 
65. He was born in the village of Brighton 
and moved to Woodstock with his father 41 
years ago. Fer a time he was in the groc- 
ery business with his brother John, but he 
had been a lumberman most of his life, up 
to last spring, when he retired because of 
illness. He was a member of the city coun- 
cil for one year and of the public utilities 
commission from 1909 to 1927, being its chair- 
man for five years and vice-chairman for five 
years more. He was several times a candi- 
date for the legislature as a Conservative, 
of which party he was a leader in North 
Oxford. He was an elder of the Central 
United Church, a strong supporter of the 
A . C. A., and donor of the Butler play- 
ground. He was also a Mason. Surviving 
are his widow and one daughter, Mrs. Leo 
Wood, of Oshawa. 


CHARLES HENRY SPRING, president of 
the C. H. Spring Co., dealer in lumber and 
building materials at Newton Lower Falls, 
Mass., and treasurer of the Spring Realty Co., 
Boston, Mass., died Sunday, Nov. 24, at New- 
ton Lower Falls, in the same house in which 
he was born seventy-four years ago. A life- 
long resident of that section of Greater Bos- 
ton, Mr. Spring was prominent and any 
respected in business circles, active in churc 
work, and a dirctor of the Wellesley Club. 
He had been a vestryman of St. Mary’s 
Episcopal Church, Newton Lower Falls, for 
thirty-one years, and he served the subse- 
quent fourteen years as senior warden. Mr. 
Spring is survived by six children, twenty 
grandchildren, and one great grandchild. His 





four sons and two daughters are: Chester C, 
Spring, Mrs. L. ofield, Marshall C. 
Spring, Mrs. Robert K. Shattuck and C. Fred 
Spring, all of Wellesley, Mass., and George B, 
Spring of Newtonville, Mass. 


GEORGE W. MARSHALL, tax agent for 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. of Tacoma, 
Wash., died suddenly Dec. 5 in a hospital at 
Medford, Ore. Mr. Marshall was stricken 
with a heart attack while at Medford and 
taken to the hospital, where he died before 
the members of his family could reach him. 
Mr. Marshall was 70 years of age and had 
been with the Weyerhaeuser company for 21 
years. He made his home at Tacoma and 
covered an extended territory on the Pacific 
coast for his employers. He went to Tacoma 
from Ashland, Wis., where he was superin- 
tendent of an electric light and power com- 
pany. He is survived by his wife, two sons, 
G. E. Marshall, forestry superintendent for 
the Cloquet Timber Co., of Cloquet, Minn., 
and Harry Marshall, superintendent of a lum- 
ber mill at Malone, Wash., and one daughter, 
Mrs. H. J. Odey of Rainier, Wash. Mr. and 
Mrs. Marshall recently celebrated their golden 
wetiding anniversary at their home in Ta- 
coma. 


MRS. CHARLES G. SCHMIDT, wife of 
Charles G. Schmidt, deputy inspector for the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association at 
Louisville, Ky., died on Dec. 4 at the age of 
37, following an operation four weeks be- 
fore. Mr. Schmidt has been connected with 
the association for the last seven years, and 
during that time Mrs. Schmidt had become 
well acquainted and leaves many friends 
among the lumbermen of Memphis, Indiana- 
lis, Cincinnati and Louisville, where her hus- 
band had been located. Besides her husband 
Mrs. Schmidt leaves a daughter, her father 
and a sister. 


J. A. McLEOD, of Eagle Mills, Ark., well 
known citizen of Ouachita County in that 
State, died at a hospital in Camden, Dec. 6 
at the age of 55, following a short illness of 
heart ailment. Mr. McLeod moved to Arkan- 
sas from Michigan, settling at Bearden where 
he engaged in the lumber business for a 
number of years. In 1910 he formed the 
McLeod Land Co., dealing in cut-over lands 
near Bearden. He was also postmaster at 
that place. After moving the land company’s 
office to Camden a few years ago he served 
two years as United States Commissioner of 
the Camden district. In 1926 he formed the 
Eagle Mills Development Co., purchasing 
more than 10,000 acres of cut-over lands 
from the Eagle Lumber Co. The following 
year he moved to Bagle Mills, where he en- 
gaged in experimental work developing these 
holdings into rice producing land. 


MRS. ALICE BAYNES MACLBA, wife of 
Daniel MacLea, head of the MacLea Lumber 
Co., dealer in hardwoods at Baltimore, Md., 
died at her home, 4003 North Charles Street, 
in that city, on Nov. 29, the result of in- 
juries sustained several months ago in an 
automobile accident. Mrs. MacLea had not 
been in good health for some time and about 
a year ago submitted to an operation. From 
this she had so far recovered that she ac- 
companied her husband last September to the 
annual meeting of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association in Memphis. After the 
meeting the couple proceeded by rail to New 
Orleans, there taking a steamer for New 
York, where the accident happened. Mrs. 
MacLea was greatly beloved by a large circle 
of friends. 


EDWARD F. DOWNER, for years head of 
the lumber business and planing mill which 
bore his name, at Utica, N. Y., and prominent 
in Masonic Circles died at his home in 
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whitesboro, N. Y., on Dec. 8. He had been 
in failing health for some years. Edward F. 
Downer was born in Utiea, June 9, 1838, and 
during the Civil War served in the 14th New 
York Volunteers, and was twice wounded in 
pattle. He began his career in the lumber 
pusiness in 1882. In 1890 his son was ad- 
mitted to the firm, which became known as 

F. Downer & Son. Mr. Downer retired in 
1910 and his son continued the business for 
many years. 


E. O. SMITH, owner and manager of the 
gE. O. Smith Lumber Co., Lubbock, Texas, 
died suddenly at the home of his brother in 
Cleburne, Texas, where he was visiting, on 
Nov. 31. Mr. Smith was born at Cleburne 
May 5, 1874. He is survived by a widow. 


JOHN BOVARD LEWIS, aged 71, for the 
last 33 years yards manager for the J. C. 
Simpson Lumber Co. in its various Illinois 
pranches, died Nov. 30 at his home in Elm- 
wood, Ill. Funeral services were held Dec. 3 
and the body taken to Albany, IIl., his former 
home, for burial. Mr. Lewis was born March 
27, 1857, in Marion, Pa., and since 1895 had 
been associated with the Simpson yards. His 
widow and six brothers and sisters survive. 


MRS. ELLAROSE SALMEN SULLIVAN, 
wife of W. H. Sullivan, vice president and 
general manager of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co., Bogalusa, La., died suddenly at her 
home there on Sunday 
afternoon, Dec. 9, of 
internal hemorrhages, 
at the age of 43. News 
of her death came with 
a great shock to the 
many hundreds of 
friends Mr. and Mrs. 
Sullivan have made 
throughout the South 
and in lumber circles 
everywhere. Mrs. Sul- 





THE LATE 
MRS. W. H. SULLIVAN 





livan was one of the 
best known and best 
loved women of the 
South and was highly 
esteemed wherever the 
vast interests of her 
father, brother and 
husband had taken her 
during a useful and 
active, though all too- 
short a life. 

Ellarose Salmen Sul- 
livan was born on 
May 10, 1885, at Handsboro, Miss.,_ the 
only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Fritz 
Salmen. Her father was one of the most 
widely known lumbermen of that_ sec- 
tion and after the family removed to Slidell 
a few years later, he developed the great 
brick and lumber business which has since 
been known by his name. Her brother, Fred 
Salmen, has also become one of the leading 
lumbermen of New Orleans, and was formerly 
head of the Salmen Brick & Lumber Co. Later 
he became interesetd in Central American 
developments and is now connected with the 
Bragman’s Bluff Lumber Co., of Nicaragua. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sullivan were married in 1922 
at the Salmen home in Slidell, where Ellarose 
Salmen had reigned as belle, the wedding 
being one of the great events in the history 
of the town, when literally hundreds came 
to testify to their love for the charming and 
popular bride. In Bogalusa, where they 
made their home, Mrs. Sullivan took her place 
as a gracious and lovable hostess and in ad- 
dition to social leadership she took active 
part in all kinds of charitable and philan- 
thropic work. She was affiliated with the 
Baptist Church from her girlhood and was 
president of the Y. W. C. A. of Bogalusa, 
president of the Mothers’ Honor Commission, 
which does charity work, and active in many 
other enterprises. 

Funeral services were held at the family 
residence in Bogalusa, Tuesday, with fifteen 
hundred people attending. Rev. O. P. Estes, 
of the First Baptist Church, officiated with 
Other ministers assisting. The body was 
taken to Slidell by special train of six 
coaches. The funeral party proceeded direct 
to the cemetery where after a short service 
the remains. were interred beside the mother 
who had died two years ago. So widespread 
was Mrs, Sullivan’s popularity that every city 
within a radius of a hundred miles was rep- 
resented at the funeral and hundreds of mes- 
Sages of condolence were received from all 
Over the country. Pall bearers were C. W. 
and Frank Goodyear, of Buffalo, N. Y., M 
McMahon and W. BE. Ferris of New Orleans, 
and R. H. Laftman and D. T. Cushing, of 
Bogalusa. 

Besides her husband Mrs. Sullivan leaves 
two children, Ellarose Salmen Sullivan, aged 
four, and William Henry Sullivan, jr., aged 
two, her father, Fritz Salmen and brother 
Fred Salmen, of New Orleans. 





Timber Land Sales 


OCALA, FLA., Dec. 10.—Percy Thigpen, of 
Ocala, manufacturer and wholesaler, recently 
announced the sale of 200,000,000 feet of vir- 
gin longleaf dense pine timber in eastern 
Florida to the Long Leaf Lumber Co. of 
Ocala and Beaumont, Tex. It was further 
announced that the Long Leaf company plans 
the construction of a double circular mill a 
few miles north of Indian Town, a short side 
and a long side, for the production, as the 
company has specialized during its Ocala op- 
eration, in large and long timbers for ex- 
port, railroad and industrial consumption. 
The timber is a part of the holdings of the 
Land Company of Florida, a subsidiary of the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, formerly under 
contract to the Indian Lumber Co. of Kelsey 
City. Having made a new contract with the 
Land Company of Florida, for 260,000 acres 
with a total stumpage of 275,000,000 feet, Mr. 
Thigpen sold to the Long Leaf company all 
of the timber north of the St. Lucie canal, 
amounting to about 200,000,000 feet. Mr. Thig- 
pen expects to convert the timber south of 
the canal into lumber with small contract 
ground mills at strategic points. At the con- 
templated Indian Town mill, the company 
Plans a production of between 90,000 and 
100,000 feet a day. A small mill at Indian 
Town was included in the transaction, and 
this will be used for cutting the timbers for 
the first unit of the mill, after which the 
machinery will be moved to the new plant. 
Completion of the new plant will probably be 
realized by early spring. 


THOMASVILLE, GA., Dec. 10.—The Milliner- 
Middlebrooks Lumber Co., having finished cut- 
ting a tract of 60,000,000 feet of timber near 
Miccosukee, Fla., has acquired additional hold- 
ings in the southern part of Worth County, 
Georgia. The company has been buying tim- 
ber in that section for several months in 
small parcels. The latest purchase is a tract 
of about 6,500 acres, bought from G. A. Haw- 
kins, of Moultrie. The company now has a 
total of thirty million feet of long and short 
leaf pine under lease, which will give it a 
continuous operation of more than five years. 
The timber is located on both sides of War- 
rier Creek, and the saw and planing mill and 
dry kiln equipment will be moved from Mic- 
cosukee to Norman Park, Ga., on the Atlanta, 
Birmingham and Coast railway, forty miles 
north of Thomasville. The work of disman- 
tling and moving the mill will start at once. 


WIHITESBURG, KY., Dec. 11.—It was re- 
ported here today that representatives of The 
King’s Creek Timber Co. operating in the 
King’s Creek section of Letcher County had 
just purchased an additional boundary of sev- 
eral thousand acres between King’s Creek 
headwaters and Line Fork. It was announced 
that developments would begin the first of the 
new year. In the Lower River section of the 
county L. J. Jones and others purchased sev- 
eral hundred acres of good hardwood timber. 


ESCANABA, MICH., Dec. 10.—The Bay de 
Noquet Lumber Co., of Nahma, has purchased 
14,000 acres of virgin timber land located 
adjacent to its operations in the Nahma dis- 
trict. The sale was made by the Cleveland 
Cliff's Iron Co. The Stack Lumber Co. of Es- 
canaba has acquired 1,200 acres of virgin 
hardwood timber land near Manistique from 
the Stiles Lumber Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Hymeneal 


DIXON-BOOTH. Harold Dixon, son of 
Grant Dixon, president of the Western Pine 
Manufacturing Co., one of the best known 
lumbermen in Spokane, Wash., was married 
last week to Miss Virginia Booth, of Paulina, 
Iowa. Both young people were students at 
Drake University. The bride is a member 
of Alpha Sigma Alpha, national educational 
sorority. She comes of a prominent Iowa 
family. Mr. Dixon was a junior at Drake in 
the liberal arts course, a member of Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon and of Sigma Delta Chi, na- 
tional journalistic fraternity, being one of 
three pledged to the latter last year because 
of outstanding work in English. Mr. and 
Mrs. Dixon will make their home in Spokane. 


SMITH-MELSING. W. Ward Smith, lum- 
berman and capitalist of New York, and Miss 
Melba Melsing, daughter of Mrs. Olive Mels- 
ing, of Los Angeles, and granddaughter of 
Col. John W. McKenzie, first military gover- 
nor of San Francisco, were married by Rev. 
William Waller in the historic old Palace of 
the Governors, Santa Fe, . M., Friday, 
Dec. 6. James G. McNary, president of the 
Cady Lumber Corporation, was best man, and 
Francis C. Wilson, of Santa Fe, gave the 
bride away. Mr. Smith was secretary to 
Nathan Miller, the last Republican governor 
of New York. Following the wedding a din- 
ner party was given the bridal couple and 
party in the Sloan cottage of James G. Mc- 
Nary and family. The honeymoon includes 
a visit to Pacific Coast points and a trip 
around the world. 


CI CALIFORNIA C— 


C= White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 
Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange CHIC AGO, ILL. 


Tel. Harrison 1295 











California Sugar 
and White Pine 


California Redwood 
WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 


Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Try Us First! 


We Specialize in 
Soft and Light 


California 
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Loyalton, California * 
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Siding Tank Stock Shop 
Finish Silo Stock Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 


Crocker Building, - - San Francisco 
Lane Mortgage Bldg., - - Los Angeles 
Grand Central Terminal, - New York 
London Guarantee Building, . , 

306 North Michigan Avenue . Chicago 
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Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
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ences of pole = told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to hi 
Price postpaid, $1.00. 
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Specials West Coast Woods 


Kiln Dried, Run to Special Patterns, 
Mixed cars of Sills, Jambs, Drip-Cap, 
Hanging Stile, Brick-Mould, etc. 


From Our Own Mill at Portland, Oregon. 


Gram- Willis Lumber Co. 


228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: Franklin 3485-6 





















Redwood Products 
we 


SEQUOIA 


Redwood Sales Company 
360 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 




































Collections 


If you can’t collect it let the 


people handle it for you. They are the peo 
ple for intelligent collection service. 


Rates low for results obtained. 


No charge if no collection, unless special serv- 
ices rendered. 


Ask Department 3 to send Pamphlet No. 49-C 
giving rates. 


Use Clancy’s Red Book Service for accurate 
credit ratings. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 


608 So. Dearborn &t., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. Wiiliam St., NEW YORK CITY 




























































FIGURE 
Any House 


in > Minutes 


With the wonder book, “ Automatic 
Building Costs,” you can figure the 
cost of any house, frame, brick, or tile, 
any price,in 5 minutes. Simple to use, 
absolutely reliable. Sounds unbeliev- 
able, but it’s true. 


We will send this book for 10 days 
FREE examination to any * accredited 
lumber dealer. If you don’t think it 
will save you 10 times its cost the 
first year, return it and the trans- 
action is closed. 


SEND NO MONEY 





Just Mail This Coupon 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Send “Automatic Building Costs,” After 10 days I 
will either return the book by parcel post insured or 
remit $15 in full payment. 





Glen G. Patterson, of the J. H. Patterson 
Co., prominent line-yard operator with head- 
quarters at Rockford, Ill., made a_ business 
trip to Chicago this week. 


L. M. Larson, sales manager of the Kull- 
berg Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
was in Chicago Dec. 10 and 11 conferring with 
the A. W. Lammers Co., local representative. 


E. E. Huston of Seattle, Wash., formerly 
connected with the Kent Lumber & Timber 
Co., passed through Chicago last week en 
route to the Pacific coast after a business trip 
to the East. 


Frank R. Linroth, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., left 
Tuesday evening to spend several days on busi- 
ness in Detroit and other important consuming 
centers of Michigan. 


W. B. Earle, of the Wisconsin Land & Lum- 
ber Co., Hermansville, Mich., prominent manu- 
facturer of maple flooring, northern hard- 
woods etc., was in Chicago this week calling 
on some of his friends in the local trade. 


Charles R. Huff, president of the Huff Lum- 
ber Co., South Bend, Ind., and one of the 
best known lumbermen in the city, was elected 
Master of South Bend Lodge No. 294, F. & 
A. M., at the annual meeting held in the 
Masonic Temple on Dec. 7. 


R. E. Slaughter, president of the Cascade 
Lumber Co., Yakima, Wash., when in Chicago 
last week expressed himself as optimistic over 
the outlook for business in 1929. He stated 
that most of the surplus items in Pondosa 
pine have been cleaned up. 


F, W. Long, who recently resigned as sales 
manager of the Wisconsin-Michigan Lumber 
Co. to enter the commission lumber business, 
has established an office at 444 St. James 
Place, Chicago, where he will specialize in 
northern and southern hardwoods. 


R. C. Clark, sales agent of the Tremont 
Lumber Co., announces that the company is 
now in position to ship oak flooring in either 
straight cars or cars mixed with southern 
pine from its mills at Rochelle, La. This oak 
flooring is manufactured from the Tremont 
company’s own timber. 


B. D. Crum, sales representative at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for the Kirby Lumber Co., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Crum, has gone South for 
the balance of the year. He will visit the 
home office of the company at Houston, Tex., 
and, as he expresses it, will “look around at 
the company’s pine and hardwood mills in 
Louisiana and Texas, trying to find some stock 
that needs selling.” 


The Lyman Boat Works, formerly located 
at Cleveland, Ohio, has moved its factory and 
office from that city to Sandusky, Ohio, where 
it is located at the foot of First Street. The 
new factory at Sandusky contains 20,000 square 
feet of floor space, and it is announced that 
production will be increased to meet the de- 
mand for Lyman speed tenders and fast out- 
board motor boats. 


Will Join Local Commission Firm 

John Shook, of Shook Bros., announces 
that, effective Jan. 1, Walter J. Wood wiil 
become a member of the firm. Mr. Wood 
has for the last few years been district repre- 
sentative in Chicago for the E. L. Bruce Co., 
oak flooring manufacturer of Memphis, Tenn., 
and prior to that he was for several years 
secretary and treasurer of the King Lumber 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo. 

Shook Bros. represent exclusively in the 
Chicago territory several of the larger south- 
ern pine mills, such as the Frost Lumber In- 
dustries (Inc.), of St. Louis, Mo.; Sumter 


Lumber Co.,; of Electric Mills, Miss., and the 
Pioneer Lumber Co., of Elrod, Ala.; also the 
Ingham Lumber Co., of Kansas. City, Mo., 


‘and the Consolidated Lumber Co., of St. Louis, 


Mo. In addition Shook Bros. are exclusive 
sales agents in Chicago territory for the Per- 
fection Oak Flooring Co. of Memphis; the 
Frost brand oak flooring, and the Flanner 
brand of maple flooring manufactured by the 
Flanner Co., of Blackwell, Wis. 

Shook Bros. have been identified with the 
Chicago lumber trade for the last seven years 
and are well and favorably known to the 
consuming trade. 


Shippers Board Names Officers 


The nominating committee of the Mid-West 
Shippers Advisory Board has named the fol- 
lowing officers for 1929: George A. Blair, gen- 
eral traffic manager Wilson & Co., Chicago, for 
general chairman; Lawrence Farlow, secretary 
Farmers Grain Dealers’ Association of Illinois, 
Bloomington, Ill., for alternate general chair- 
man; J. E. Bryan, traffic manager Wisconsin 
Paper & Pulp Manufacturing Traffic Associa- 
tion, Chicago, for general secretary. 

The next meeting of the board will be held 
on Jan. 3 in Chicago. 


Commission Distributers to Retailers 


The Lumber Mills Agency was organized 
Dec. 1 by William F. Coale and W. B. Fra- 
ser to succeed to the commission lumber busi- 
ness of the Lumber Mills Co. It is announced 
that this change does not in any way affect 
the assets of the Lumber Mills Co., which 
will continue to conduct business with the 
country trade in lumber, sash, doors and 
blinds. The new concern, the Lumber Mills 
Agency, will not only retain all of its present 
mill connections, but has added two or three 
more accounts, and will therefore be in a 
better position than heretofore to serve its 
clients. 

The Lumber Mills Agency will maintain 
present quarters and facilities in Suite 901, 
Roanoke Building, 11 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, and there will be no change in the 
sales personnel. The new firm will function 
as commission distributers from the manufac- 
turers direct to the retail trade, specializing 
in oak and maple flooring, southern pine an! 
West Coast woods. 

Both Mr. Coale and Mr. Fraser have been 
identified with the lumber industry practically 
all their lives, and are well and favorably 
known to lumber manufacturers and the local 
consuming trade. Mr. Coale has been con- 
nected with the Lumber Mills Co. in the ca- 
pacity of vice president for the last several 
years, and retains that office. Mr. Fraser has 
been with the Lumber Mills Co. for the last 
two years, and prior to that was a partner in 
the Coale-Fraser Lumber Co. for five years. 


National Directors Meet 


The meeting of the directors of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, held 
in Chicago on ‘Dec. 6, largely was executive 
and had to do with organization details. An 
outstanding feature of the meeting was the 
presentation by Secretary Wilson Compton of 
an exhaustive and illuminating report to which 
he gave the striking title, “Wish-Bone or Back- 
Bone in the Lumber Business?” This report 
was detailed and plain spoken, and the direc- 


tors who heard it were so impressed that they , 
requested that copies be placed in the hands- 


of every manufacturer who is a member of 
the allied associations. Mr. Compton was the 
recipient of many congratulations upon the 
vigorous way in which he handled the subject 
of trade extension. 

A resolution presented by R. B. White, of 
Kansas City, was adopted, providing for the 
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intment of a committee to study the work 
of the oil conservation board appointed by the 
President and to make recommendations later 
as to whether the same idea could be made 
applicable to the lumber industry. 

John W. Blodgett presented an illuminating 
report on co-operation between the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization, ex- 
plaining in considerable detail how the two 
are working together. The directors author- 
ized continuance of financial co-operation with 
this committee. ° 

Carlile Winslow, director of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Rolf Thelen and other 
members of the laboratory staff, demonstrated 
devices to determine the moisture content of 
lumber. The laboratory has experimented 
with various devices and has developed one 
of its own. The latter is an electrical con- 
trivance for the instantaneous determination 
of moisture in the board—any board and any 
degree of wetness or dryness. The apparatus 
is based on the principle of electrical resist- 
ance. The drier the wood the greater the re- 
sistance, wet wood being a fairly good con- 
ductor of electricity. 

There was a demonstration of a machine 


Lumbermen’s 


Exchange Holds Pacific Coast Night 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 10.—Two hundred 
lumbermen representing every branch of the 
industry attended the quarterly dinner meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, 
held Thursday, Dec. 6, at Kugler’s Restaurant. 
The session was known as Pacific coast night, 
and the major part of the evening was devoted 
to the study of woods. This was one of a 
series of nights in which a species or a group 
of woods from a particular section were dis- 
cussed by experts for the purpose of enlighten- 
ing the trade as to the merits and uses of the 
product. 

An informative talk on West Coast lumber 
was given by R. T. Titus, of the trade ex- 
tension and field service of the West Coast 
Lumber Bureau. With the aid of charts and 
diagrams, Mr. Titus outlined the various uses 
of Douglas fir, western hemlock, western red 
cedar and Sitka spruce. He introduced his 
talk with an illustrative definition of wood in 
general and gave sales arguments for the use 
of wood in construction purposes, and made 
many helpful suggestions in the plan to com- 
bat the use of substitutes, which in many cases 
are inferior to wood. 

Preceding the talk by Mr. Titus, there was 
a brief business session at which the various 
committees and chapter heads made routine 
reports. A resolution was passed expressing 
sincere and heartfelt sympathy to the family of 
John Slonaker, a member of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange who was recently killed in an auto- 
mobile accident. 

President Finley announced that there would 
be a white pine night and a yellow pine night 
later on in the season. One of these meetings 
will be held in February. The annual meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange will be held 
the first Thursday in March, and the New 
Year’s Party will be staged Monday, Dec. 31, 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 


Quiz on Practical Questions 


Mu.wauker, Wis., Dec. 11.—In the absence 
on a hunting trip of President Otto E. Lay, 
the meeting of the Eastern Wisconsin Lum- 
bermen’s Club, held here at the Hotel Pfister 
on Dec. 6, was presided over by A. T. ‘Jacob- 
sen, secretary of the club. Three practical 
questions relating to the amount of roofing 
required for a silo of certain dimensions, on 
the length of a@roof rafter and the amount 
of cement needed for a certain sized floor had 
been asked the members in advance of the 


for measuring the degree to which fire-re- 
sistant chemicals impregnated in wood do their 
job. 

A new chemical device was shown that is 
intended to take the place of the water sprin- 
kling system. It is a portable affair. The 
chemical employed, while highly effective 
against fire, does not damage in any way 
goods that escape the flames. 

The balance of the session of the directors 
was taken up with routine reports. 





Retires as General Sales Manager 


Fircupurc, Mass., Dec. 11—The Simonds 
Saw & Steel Co., of this city, announces that 
John E. Kelley will retire as feneral sales 
manager of the company on Dec. 31, after 
having been associated with the Simonds or- 
ganization for the last 33 years. Mr. Kelley 
started as a salesman in 1895, and was pro- 
moted to branch manager, then to general 
sales manager and secretary of the company. 
He has traveled extensively all over the world 
in the interest of Simnods saws, files and ma- 
chine knives. Mr. Kelley plans to take a few 
months’ rest at his Florida home in St. Peters- 
burg. 


Club Activities 


meeting and they were answered under the 
tutorship of Martin F. White, architect and 
superintendent for the Wilbur Lumber Co. 
He analyzed each of the replies from the 
dealers and pointed out errors in computations. 
He then briefly analyzed the Wilbur com- 
pany’s “Handbook for Retail Lumber Dealers,” 
covering specifically mensuration, plan reading, 
definition of building terms, quantity survey, 
and building data. 

Mr. White declared that every dealer should 
and could know how to take off millwork, lists 
by following a few simple rules, and he told 
the dealers that if they could tell the customer 
everything he wants to know, the customer 
will stick with the dealer, and not longer. 

He told of the school conducted by the Wil- 
bur company for its yard managers during 
the winter of 1926-27, and how the managers 
met for two hours one night each week for 
twenty weeks. He said that now, everyone of 
the yard managers can take off a lumber list 
in a way that contractors like to have lumber 
listed. 

Home modernization and remodeling work 
require the dealers to know more about the 
preparation of lumber and millwork lists than 
ever before because the home owner wants to 
know how much a certain improvement is 
going to cost. The job is half sold if the 
dealer can give the customer an intelligent 
reply, Mr. White said, and he laid stress on 
the check list for remodeling jobs, in the 
handbook. 


Discuss Origin and Aims of Hoo-Hco 


Bayport, Minn., Dec. 10.—The regular 
meeting of the St. Croix Valley Hoo-Hoo 
Club, held at the White Pine Inn at Bayport 
last Saturday, was featured by a discussion 
of the origin and aims of Hoo-Hoo, by Don- 
ald Wilson, of the Andersen Lumber Co., 
and a talk on the possibilities Hoo-Hoo holds 
for its members and the lumber industry, by 
R. E. Saberson, of Weyerhaeuser Forest Prod- 
ucts, who was a guest of the club. The reg- 
ular meeting was preceded by a dinner, which 
followed the regular bowling match and a 
social half hour. Twenty members and three 
prospective members were present; including 
representatives from St. Paul, White Bear, 
Forest Lake, Stillwater and Bayport, Minn., 
and Hudson, St. Croix Falls and Cumberland, 
Wis. Arrangements are being made for a 
concatenation to be held at Bayport on Jan. 
3, at which time it is expected that more than 
a dozen kittens will be initiated. 





CHICAGO 


INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER CO. 


Would You Go to a Butcher to Buy a Watch? 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 








Idaho White Pine | Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir 
Fir & Larch Cedar 


Telephone Central 5691 


111 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





Wineyar-Gorman 
Lumber Co. 


Three double band mills sawing northern 
hardwoods: 
Lake Linden, Michigan 


Mareinsco, Michigan 
Winegar, Wisconsin 


Sales Office: 


39 So. LaSalle St. "CHICAGO, ILL. 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bidg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 ills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Sales Agqam for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 

“Soo Brand” Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





and air Driea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
Engelmann Spruce, Sitka Spruce and Western Pine. 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 

General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICA 


PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 
AND 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 
From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 

Phone, CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 








GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 
Telephone: Randolph 2444 


Griffith-Bubbard Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwood and Pine 


Room 1364, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill 


DONALD F. KAEHLER 
LUMBER C0O., Inc. 


COMMISSION 
310 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


Telephones, Harrison 1289 - 1686 


White Pine. Fir, Yellow Pine 
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JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
Old Town, tet 


Maine 








asper Lemieux 


TIMBER rederic jeux 
ESTIMATORS Filby” 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


Canal k Bidg., 
- > wi Banko te NEW ORLEANS 
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These Tiger 
Bunks Stand 
Punishment 








Cut your overhead costs by buying bunks 
that don’t come to pieces after a few 
months. Get the bunks that are good for 
many jobs, many. years—Tiger Bunks! 

Built for hard usage of heavy steel with 
triangular braces at every joint. Even the 
link fabric will hold the weight of half a 
dozen men. 

No bolts to drop out and get lost. Re- 
movable lower deck is held in place by 
lugs. Uprights fold snug under upper deck 
for compact shipment. Entirely protected 
by brown rust- 
proof enamel. 

All-steel— they 
are easily kept 
clean, sanitary and 
free from vermin, 
the curse of old- 
fashioned, breaka- 
ble wooden bunks. 

Comfortable and 
roomy, too. Your 
men willlikethem. 
Link fabric held at each end by high 
carbon, oil-tempered helical springs. 

Low in price because of our quantity 
production. By far the best bunk for the 
an ae the cheapest in the long run. 
Popular with lumbermen and contractors 
the world over. 














Also made for wall attachment 
Write for specifications 





Number Style Size 


1485 Double (Extra Heavy). 
1485 Double (Extra Heavy) -. 
1485 Double (Extra Heavy)_- 
1585 Double (Heavy) ........ 
1585 Double (Heavy) .. a 
1585 Double (Heavy) -....... 


Weight 
4-6x 6-5 146 























1586 ARSE ee ate 4-6 x 6-5 75 
1586 SEY ctasintecoubbenienainasiia 3-0 x 6-5 49 
1586 SEER: 2-6 x 6-5 45 





If your supply house doesn’t carry Tiger Bunks in 
stock—with the crouching tiger stamped on each 
bunk—write us direct for prices. No reason why you 
shouldn't have the best! 


Haggard & Marcusson Co, 
1107 West 37th Street 
CHICAGO 





Business Changes 


ALABAMA, 
by Whittle & Slade Lumber Co. 


Columbia—D. A. Read succeeded 


ARKANSAS, Pine Bluff—O. 8S. Robinson Lum- 
ber Co. suceeeded by Central Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Elgin—Woodruff & Edwards Co. 
changing name to Ruffwards Co. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Louisville Point Lum- 
ber Co, changing name to Sam Gates (Inc.). 

LOUISIANA. Woodside—Louisville Point Lum- 
ber Co. changing name to Sam Gates (Inc.). 

NEBRASKA. Farwell—Chicago Lumber Co. of 
Omaha succeeded by Fred Jensen, 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Spring Sash & Door 
Co. changing name to Stockman Millwork Cor- 
poration. 

NEW YORK. Elmhurst—Driwood Corporation 
and Improved Office Partition Co. succeeded by 
Henry Klein & Co. (Inc.). 

OKLAHOMA. Elk City—S. E. Brown Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Brown Lumber & Hardware Co. 

OREGON. Marshfield—F. S. Reese and William 
Hagge have purchased part of the sawmill and 
logging equipment of the Marshfield Mill & Timber 
C 


Jo. 

Marshfield—W. J. Conrad Lumber Co. sold to 
Evans Auto Loading Co. 

North Bend—B. B. Ostlind and Claude Nasburg 
have leased the Willamette Pacific Box Factory. 

Portland—Kautz Mfg. Co. succeeded by Frank 
Schmitt & Co. (Inc.) 

Swisshome—A. B. Lond has sold his sawmill to 
P. W. Tidmarsh. 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis—J. H. England is 
reported to have purchased the sawmill of John 
P. Van Orsdell. 

Colville—Willy Seetz has purchased the saw- 
mill equipment of Erick Norberg. 


New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Malvern—Lumber Sales Co. open- 
ing wholesale and commission lumber business. 

GEORGIA. Caney Bay (P. O. Nahunta)—D. E. 
Johnson recently started a sawmill. 

Glennville—Tatrum & Thompson will start a 
stave mill. 

Thomaston—Johnston Lumber Co. recently began 
retail lumber business. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Lumber Mills Agency has 
started a commission lumber business at 11 8. 
La Salle St. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—W. H. Gillett has 
started manufacture of chicken coops and crates. 

Wickliffe—The Fiegle Lumber Co. of Bardwell, 
Ky., will open a branch here. 


LOUISIANA. Morrow—Ramsey Lumber Co. has 
started a sawmill. 
MISSISSIPPI. Europa—Lamb, Drew & Herbert 


have started a planing mill. 

MISSOURI. Carthage—Borrow-Kidder Mfg, Co. 
has started a planing mill. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Ridge Road Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business. 

OREGON. Portland—T. H. Garner has engaged 
in business at 1957 East Stark St. under name 
of Portland Cooperage Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia — Frank J. 
Meade recently began a planing mill operation 
at 1121 N. Delaware St, 

TEXAS. Perryton—Farmers Lumber & Supply 
Co. has started a lumber and building materials 
business. 

Stephensville—Guthrie & Phillips recently began 
business. 

WASHINGTON. Tieton—Tieton Hardware & 
Lumber Co. has engaged in business under the 
management of Charles Cunningham. 


Incorporations 


ARIZONA. Williams—R, A. Nickerson Lumber 
Co. of Williams, incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Atlantic Lumber Co. 
of Boston, with plant and State headquarters 
at Arkansas City, filed with Secretary of State 
a copy of its charter for domestication; Lamar 
Williamson, of Monticello, named as statutory 
agent; capital to be used in Arkansas, $59,000. 

FLORIDA. Live Oak—Florida Turpentine Co., 
incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

Pompano—Pompano Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

GEORGIA. Athens—Commercial Mfg. Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $30,000; to manufacture cab- 
inets, furniture and fixtures. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago—Veneer Lumber & Ply- 
wood Co., increasing capital from $60,000 to 
$100,000. 

INDIANA. Jasper—Jasper Turning Co., incor- 


porated; capital, $10,000; to manufacture, purchase 
or sell turned wood products. 

Paoli—Paoli Basket & Box Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000; to manufacture baskets and 
boxes and to deal in boards, logs and timber. 


LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Louisiana Timber 
Co., incorporated. 
New Orleans—Liberty Lumber Yard, incorpo- 


rated; capital, changed to $75,000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Baltimore Ship Ceil- 
ing Co., incorporated. 

NEW JERSEY. Syracuse—Better Woodworking 
Co., incorporated. 


Trenton—Shepherd Lumber Co., 
capital, $100,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—J. E. Lock & 
Son, incorporated; capital, to manufacture Spools, 
bobbins, etc. 

Thomasville—Ben Wall, incorporated; capital, 
$50,000; to cut and deal in timber and handle 
timber lands. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Williams Pivot Sash (Co 
incorporated; capital, $70,000; to manufacture 
window fixtures. 

OREGON. Empire—Simpson Lumber Co, in- 
creasing capital from $400,000 to $500,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia — James R&, 
Tague & Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

TEXAS. Houston—Thos. W. Blake Lumber (Co,, 
incorporated; capital, $14,000; old concern. 

Jacksonville—Jacksonville Woodworking Co., in- 
corporated. 

Vernon—Texas Lumber & Supply Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $8,000. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—West Fir Logging Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 


incorporated; 


Seattle—Hill Mill Co., incorporated; sawmill 
and shingles; capital, $1,200. 
WEST VIRGINIA. Mount Hope—Sandstone 


Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Marysville—Construction is un- 
der way on a new planing mill for Rockholt & 
Stone at 523 J. St. to be 40 x 90 ft. and to be 
ready for business early in July. 

IDAHO. Clark Fork—Compton I. White is plan- 
ning the erection of a sawmill to cost about 
$40,000. 

KANSAS. Topeka—Shirly Lumber Co. will 
build a planing mill and 126 x 165 ft. lumber 
shed at 530 E. 15th St 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Ganahl Lumber Co. 
erecting addition to plant at 200 S. Newstead Ave, 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Coxe—Boyer Lumber Co, 
erecting sawmill at this point. 

TENNESSEE. Sparta—Sparta Spoke 
erecting a $50,000 manufacturing plant. 

WASHINGTON, Everett—Everett Lumber & 
Shingle Co. will erect a factory on Smith and 
Pacific Avenue to manufacture siding, cedar til- 
ing and rustic siding, 


Casualties 


LOUISIANA. Rayville—Sawmill of Delta Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. damaged by fire. 

NEW YORK. Inwood—Lumber yard of John 
H. Smith badly damaged by fire; loss, $10,000. 

Potsdam—Fire destroyed woodworking plant of 
Sylvester Nicolette on Fall Island with all ma- 
chinery; loss, $50,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Thomasville—Plant of 
Standard Chair Co. damaged by fire. 


Works 


TEXAS. Houston—Yard of O. C. Hennessey 
destroyed by fire. 
WASHINGTON, Castle Rock—Shingle mill of 


Hyde & Buker has been burned with loss of 
$5,000. 


Trouble and Litigation 


SAVANNAH, GA., Dec. 10.—The Citizens & 
Southern National Bank, through Victor B. 
Jenkins, vice president, acting as agent, bid 
in the holdings of the Southern Lumber Co. 
for $10,000 at the December public sales. The 
Sale was made to satisfy an outstanding 
bonded indebtedness of $100,000, the mortgage 
deeds executed and delivered to the bank as 
trustee. The bond issue was dated Aug. 5, 
1925. The property affected is as follows: 
The mill and equipment occupying 5,692 acres 
in Savannah, lying between the Louisville 
Road and the right of way of the Savannah & 
Atlanta Railway, being just within the west- 
ern city limits; three parcels of land in Bryan 
County, comprising 296.6 acres, the sawmill 
and equipment near Pembroke and 196.65 
acres in Bulloch County. The sale was con- 
ducted because default had been made in the 
payment of the interest on the bond and in 
payment off the sums due the trustees for the 
account of the sinking fund and also in the 
payment of taxes on the mortgaged property. 





PITTSBURGH, PA., Dec. 11.—The Charles 
H. Haney Lumber Co., of Rochester, Pa., has 
gone into involuntary bankruptcy in Federal 
court, and J. B. Montgomery of J. B. Mont- 
gomery & Co., wholesale lumber dealer of 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed receiver by 
the referee in bankruptcy. The liabilities of 
the company will approximate $150,000, while 
its statement of assets shows a total of $161.- 
000. The assets include the plant, machinery 
and stock of its planing mill, box factory and 
lumber yard, 
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4 This Week’s 


Lumber Prices 








SOUTHERN PINE 


Following are f. o. b. mill salés prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Dec. 7: 


Plooring Finish, All 10-20’ 
1x3” E.G.— B&better Rough: 
B&Btr, 10-20’... $65.40 5/4x4, 6&8"... 56.00 
No. 2, 6-20’..... 34:61 
——-" Surfaced: 
ere OS ae 47.22 
B&Btr, — -- 40.41 pe Spaeth a 47.35 
No. 2, 6-20’..... 22.25 1x8” ........ 46.56 
1x4” E.G 1x5 and 10” 54.31 
B&Btr, 10- 20’. 62.93 See” eannaes 5.87 
No. 2, 6-20’..... 36.00 5/4x4, 6&8”.. 60.73 
1x4” F.G.— 5/4x5, 10&12” 71.55 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 40.02 
No. 1, 10-20". . we. 34.75 Casing and Base 
No. 2, 10-20’. 24.84 | Bé&better: 
S Oe O veie< 52.17 
Ceiling OP Fie ahen cds 61.00 
5x4”, 10x20’... 33.04 Se 20 sctuve 65.50 
Partition Jambs 
1x4”— er 
er 41.55 y, 1¥ & 2x4 
a i -wasane 66. 
Drop Siding 
1x6”, 10-20’— Byrkit Lath 
PE 39.66 6 Oe Biases see 14.30 
No. 1. nebo alee 36.72 2: SS 2 «ceaee 16.55 
 o aa 24.94 12” and longer 17.25 








Pencing, 815, Dimension, S1S1E 
10-20’ 
No. 1— No. I— 
og A re 36.27 Short- Long- 
BSS” . ccccbewes 37.17 leaf leaf 
No, 2— 2x4”, 10’. 31.18 30.50 
a eed oo ai 12’ ... 29.18 30.50 
ye sh tala ae ~ 16’ ... 30.40 33.00 
,’ ° a © , 
|. - ie 15.50 18&20’. 33.01 34.00 
Se saccenss 16.44 2x6”, 10’. 26.50 26.69 
7... SE as 
Boards, S18 or S28 16’ ... 26.85 29.50 
No. 1, (all 10-20’): 18&20’. 30.03 ee 
ORES 35.25 | 2x8”, 10’. 27.50 29.00 
1x10” ae 39.74 12” ... 27.08 27.80 
1x12” .....+- 50.51 16’ ... 28.57 30.70 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 18&20’. 29.69 32.60 
1x8” coocecce 24.28 2x10” 10’ 30.25 a as 
ins; aren | 12 -..-S295 0098 
Pasig: RE a he io) t..... SEE ~ s2ds 
No. 3 (all 6-20’): 18&20’. 35.81 32.00 
RIS cc's oes ats 17.19 
SRO cae ews 18.17 2x12”, 10’ 36.00 .... 
GREE siediswma 18.56 12’ ... 36.00 39.50 
No. 4, all widths if .«. See ar 
and lengths.. 7.67 18&20’. 37.90 40.00 


| 


| 
| 





Dimension S1S1E Shiplap 

wae Long- | No- 1 (all 10-20’): 
leaf leaf 258" weccvewes 33.05 
2x4”, 10’. 24.93 25.70 No. 2 (10-20’) : 

12 SAA. BEGG | SER Secccese 24.63 

16’ ‘-_ < Cape 1x10” ‘haa Shieh 25.18 

18&20’. 25.91 30.00 No. 3, (all 6-20"): 
2x6”, 10". 21.00 25.00 ae" 17.52 

12) - en 1x10” peeve: 18.40 

aS 24.00 26.00 | _ mongleaf Timbers 
2x8”, 10’. 22.50 .... No. 1 Sq. E&S 

a i, BU ala S48, 20’ and 

16’ _ So eee under: 

18&20’. 25.17 .... RN 34.00 
2x10”, 12’ 23.50 27.25 PP io. cin ei 35.43 
. 16" ai 25.22 27.71 SOY Woe ceonaes 45.31 

1 ipo 
2x12", 10 24.50... Waster Beth 

12’ 24.50 No. 1, %”, 4’ 4.06 

16’ ... 26.82 .... | No 2 %”, 4 3.17 

18&20’. 27.00 31.50 Car Material 

No. 3 Dimension, (All 1x4 & 6”): 

S1S1E B&Btr, 9 and ie 

ON RETO ERE 15.46 BF. ep asannace 7. 

Bends i¢1s |10 and 20’..... 41.00 

SRR a" 14.75 | 12 and 14’..... 40.00 

ee 15.16 | No. 2 randorh.. 26.08 








ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
noe and ceili 4 

6” 8” 10” 13” 
Disbir., 6-16'.$51.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 


btr.*, 6-16’. 49.00 64.00 654.00 67.00 82.00 
No. i. 6-16’, 54.00 638.00 
No. 2., 8-16’. 41.50 41.50 
No. 3., 8-20’. $6.50 37.50 
No. 4., 4-20’. 32.50 34. a 35.50 
5”&6/4— 4"&wdr. 4,6&8” 10” 2” 
D&btr., 6-16’....$67.00 $69. 00 $72.00 $82.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16". 64.00 66.00 69.00 79.00 
No. 1., 6-16’..... 60.00 62.00- 65.00 75.00 

For 5/&6’4 ‘in No. 2, 4-, 8- or 12-inch a 
$6; 6-inch, $9; 10- inch, add $8; in N 
widths, add $6; No. 4, . . wine s ” 

§Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18-and 20-foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-ineh, odd lengths, 8- to 20- 

rw not over 20 percent shorter than 

‘00 


D&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 EB, 4-inch......$18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch...... 21.00 


ergace, one pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.75; No. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 8. 
four or five bunches, f. o. b. mill are: 
Pirst Grades, Standard Stock 





Mixed with 
Straight lumber or 
cars shingles 
Extra stars, 6/2. 8 2.45@ 2.60 $ 2.65@ 2.70 
Extra clears, 5/2. 2.65@ 3.00 2.95@ Ht 
MS Saha cce bons 3.55@ 3.75 3.75@ 3.9 
a ate A ae 3.80@ 3.90 3.80@ Ht 
Perfections ........ 4.50@ 4.80 4.80@ 4.90 
RE cea 10.75@11.25 11.00@11.50 
Dimensions, 5” 5/2.. 3.40@ 3.65 


First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
Extra clears, 6/2... 2.60 
3.2 


Extra clears ....... 5 3.35 
ME, vinsoesnee 3900 4.00 
MUPOERS oc ccccccee 4.35@ 4.45 
Perfections ........ 4.90@ 5.00 . 


Second = Standard Stock 
Common stars, 6/2. 1.05@ 1.15 1.05@ 1.25 
Common stars, 5/2. 1.35 1.45 1.35 1.50 
Common clears .... 2.00 2.05 2.10 2.25 


British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 


Mx: ive wieahaate . £2 
SEE bie'g cry tee - 4.00 
Eurekas ...... * - 4.80 
Perfections s 5.0 


‘nee ° 0 
Royals (No 1g)... eo Sh00 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


ical average f. o. b. Norfolk prices, made dur- 


North Carolina Pine Association: 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


Norfolk, Va., Dec. 10.—Following are typi- 
ing the week ended Dec. 8, as reported by the 


Bough 
Edge, 4/4— 
pS EPP OC LS Te ee re ee ee Te $44.32 
DDS et thks orks 4b0.3d954 Meee eae eee 25.10 
Se Sk  Setectanas one aes wane ea eens 22.13 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&better No.1 box box 
are & stkasswrce $43.87 or wb apr 
er eee 46.7 aia ie aS _ 
See 47.43 $38.40 $28.55 $23.30 
BEE). Giarbis Saks 52.0 ae sine re 
©) etkvesc» Se 39.03 one 25.00 
Sas sw wiwewas 54.25 40.75 eae 26.50 
Se « Kowa ene 67.08 46.85 30.05, 24.00 
Edge, B&better— 
RI aa Os conta ue is Goa mee Sera wa $64.25 
RE. eo 8ceeseuneerS sSnceuie eee aee 68.70 
Bark Strips— 
Se, ahh ae take ds We aia 6 ee wl nonce ane a $16.93 
Dressed 2%" 3” & 
Flooring— Width Wider 
PETES SO re $43.00 $41.65 
Te. 2 I... bs 0 4 0 os 37.60 37.48 
Bark strip partitiog, B&better ......... $35.75 
Box bark strips, dressed or resawn..... 19.88 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
DON te6 cb ddnkGn en ndoedaena $29.00 $21.45 
SF SSA ee eee 22.15 
I Snes mene 29.45 22.85 
PR” wescmiecw cee ei wana d'ote 31.42 22.90 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 


1; for No. 2, deduct $4. 
prices on No. 1 boards. 


longer, No. 2, $28; No. 3, $23. 
No. 1 Hemlock, s1s1E— 





of No. 1. 


No. 1 Hemlock ae & s1s— 

12’ 14’ 16’ 
> SF rT TT $28.00 $29.00 $29.00 $30.00 
1x 6”) wccceee 30.50 31.50 31.50 33.00 
he ree Te 32.50 33.50 33.50 35.00 
1x10” 2.00. 34.00 35.00 35.00 36.50 
1x12”) ..ccces 35.00 36.00 36,00 37.50 


For merchantable S1S deduct $2 from price 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 


Crating stock, S1 or 2S, 6” and wider, 6’ and 


8 10’ 14’ 16’ 
2m 4 ip ccccene $32.00 $32.00 $31.00 $32.00 
Bx 6” nccccces 29.00 30.00 30.00 32.00 
Sx 8” occcccee 31.00 32.00 31.00 32.00 
2X10”) .cecceee 31.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 
2x12” . . 31.00 34.00 34.00 35.00 


For No. 2 ‘imension, deduct $4 from price 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Dec. 11.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Dec. 7, 8 and 10, direct 
and wholesale, reported by West Coast mills 
= the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as fol- 
ows: 


Vertical . Bi oma 


&btr Cc D 
BF aes éioss ce mea $40. Ho $40.75 $30.25 ‘meat 
SY), chine stsn wissbacana adhd 38.50 or 
4 ree 37.50 
Flat oe hk td 
ery ees tel 25.2 20.75 
Me +hsescus aeons Kees 34. 00 28.50 
Mixed Grain siete tante 
Os cvasnreress oe $15.75 
Ceiling 
ORs 5-5/4 ats aaanin boul 23.50 19.75 coun 
Te Sox shadooe oe santa 24.50 20.00 ened 
Drop oe, i 
DOR . divas catered s 26.25 
BES b wiewlisctaexos 33. as 30.00 amen 
ME v2Giksartors 16.75 
Pinish, Kiln ‘Driea and ‘Surfaced 
6” 1x8” 1x12” 
CT Cre eee 341. 75 $45.50 $57.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
Se ee ae $17.00 $18.75 $21.25 $23.50 
= eee 13.00 12.25 13.25 15.00 
Pe. kas cweweonen 8.00 9.25 9.25 eae 
Dimension 


12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
o. $16. 75 $17.00 $18.50 $19. 4 $19.25 
6”. 16.25 16.50 17.25 18 18.25 $20. 25 $18. 50 
8”. 16:75 16.75 17.75 1850 17.75 21.50 24.00 
10”. 17.50 17.50 18.25 18.75 19.50 22.75 24.00 
12”. 18.75 18.50 19.00 20.00 19.00 23.25 24.50 


2x4”, 8’, $16.75; 10’, $17.75; 2x6”, 10’, $16.00 
ag a 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No. $12.50 $10.75 sists " aia 00 wae 00 
No. i 6.75 5.50 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced........... $20.00 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, rough.....ccccccee 17.75 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced........... 20.25 
Fir Lath 
No. 1, 114"X4', GY... cccccccecccesesssees $3.25 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 

PT. cud Ro ae bs C6ERES SSR S Ae ob teeta ee $35.50 
SO? wow dae ch a eee eel Rhee cent aes 36.50 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Dec. 10.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. 0. b. 
New York: 


All 8’ 6”— Sap Heart 
St ak sie oe Bed Kekeae eh oe $1. 35 $1.70 
pO ES ae ere ee 1.25 1.60 
GP chbwes scabicesehdcseens 1.05 1,40 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LumBerman] 
Portland, Ore., Dec. 11.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


Finish— FY epee stock— 
ne  opeeese $65.00 Ose «coanend $31 
1x4—10” 55.00 BSE ceseces - 31 33 

—, siding— CFE tccecvess 33.50 

neeekne 24.00 8/4 ccocsos WOME 
oXG-, Flat gr. 27.00 Lath ..... 4, 


Lath 25 
Vert. gr. 30.00 Green box. "$17@18. 50 





WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to American LumBerman] 


Portland, Ore., Dec, 11. —Log market quota- 
tions: 

Fir, yellow: ae 1, $21@22; 
16.50; No. 3, $12 

Fir, red: ungraded, $15@16. 


No. 2, $16@ 


Cedar: $15@16 

Hemlock: Ungraded, $10@ 

Spruce: No. 1, $25@30; No. 5 $19@20; No. 
3, $12@13. 

Everett, Wash., Dec. 8—Log quotations: 

Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12 


Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $21; lum- 
ber logs, $35. 

Hemlock: No. 2, $12@14; No. 3, $11@13. 

Spruce, No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 


Vancouver, B. C., Dec. 8.—Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as sg al 

Fir: No. 1, $20; No. 2, $15; 3, $10 

Cedar, shingle booms, $25, S15. ‘and $10; lum- 
ber logs, $27 and $20. 

Hemlock: $11. 

Spruce: $27 and $14. 

Pine: $25, $19 and $12. 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


Portland, Ore., Dec. 8.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ a has prepared the 
following list of average selling prices f. o. b. 
Spokane, as shown by orders reported by 
members during week ended Wednesday, 
Dec. 5. Reports of prices shown as S828 in- 
clude sales of stock worked other than S2S on 
which the prices have been reduced to an 
82S basis by using the working charges shown 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion lumber price list of July 15, 1926. Prices 
of selects and random length larch and fir 
include sales of specified length stock with 
the prices reduced to the random length basis 
by using the sorting charges from the same 
list. Averages include both direct and whole- 
sale sales. Where prices shown are net to 
wholesaler they have been increased by 56% 
of the estimated mill price. RL means ran- 
dom length. AL means all lengths, regard- 
less of whether random or specified lengths 
are called for. Quotations follow: 


Pondosa Pine 


Feet Average 
Sold Price 
1,000 1x8” No. 1 common S2S AL..$39.00 
215,500 1x8” No. 2 common S2S AL.. 25.79 
316,000 1x8” No. 3 common S2S AL.. 20.44 
171,000 4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL 15.45 
91,000 1x6” D select S2S RL........ 43.41 
4,000 5&6/4x4"&wdr D sel S2S AL... 55.00 
81,500 1x6” C select S2S RL........ 58.83 
4.500 5&6/4x4"&wdr C sel S2S RL.. 64.56 
maeee €©&” CS MeUOs MUGS ct cccecceces 36.19 

386,000 5&6/4 No. 3&btr shop S2S— 
Se ES cdimath eave tara +h waae are 36.92 
ee ee ear Ere 26.92 
A pcan eink aces Kone od oes 20.92 

Idaho White Pine 
4,000 1x8” No. 1 common 82S RL.. 43.00 
62,500 1x8” No. 2 common S2S RL.. 31.96 
96,000 1x8” No. 3 common S2S AL.. 24.01 
5,000 4/4 No. 4 common S?2S RW RL 19.50 
8.000 1x6” D select S2S RL........ 47.13 
4,000 5&6/4x4”&wdr D sel S2S RL. 75.50 
2,500 1x6” C select 828 RL........ 74.80 
1,500 5&6/4x4”"&wdr C sel S2S RL.. 91.00 
Raeee OG OS WAGs Ge cetneccevces 43.00 
Larch and Pir 

50,000 2x6” 16’ No. 1 dimension..... 18.04 
26,000 2x10” 16’ No. 1 dimension.... 18.87 
5,000 1x8” No. 3 common S2S RL.. 19.00 
2,500 4” C&btr vert. gr. fig RL..... 43.80 
6,000 6” C&btr D/S or rustic RL.. 31.50 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Dec. 10.—Poplar bevel siding 
prices continue steady, while demand is fair 


for the late season. Prices are as follows: 
No.1 No. 2 
FAS Select com. com. 
Pe -eavscsnuavens $50 $40 $30 $24 
CO Paar re 50 38 28 22 
Dn onencswevonan ate 50 35 24 20 


WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 8 —Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8- to 18-foot f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel oes, ¥-in 


mm, “B” 

Sie cecctevcees $26°00 $23.00 $18.00 

OGM cccccse eeeces ae 25.00 22.00 

CGM cecsedenece 34.00 30.00 23.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 

%-inch %-inch 

 - osce000e0eesesnsaneen $46.00 $39.00 

SR <sbvcbdbetnebanantes -» 55.00 43.00 

SEGRE cocces ° cone ees - 65.00 oe 
Clear ‘Finish, 8- = 16’ 

2or 4S Rough 

DE” cist came die aan eae $ 75.00 $ 71.00 

Se tenatee heen nee Miwon 80.00 76.00 

Ee” wie vegieeas eames 90.00 86.00 

ee BE  dodccuensceawuws 105.00 101.00 

Clear C ome or wioemas One Side V or B 

See GE Gales BS OD BG bc ccedoccwscnaséve $45.00 
Discount on Moldings 

Made from 1x3” and under...... peewee 59% 

ee SO Glee GOR. sc ccrcescseenecnds 40% 


For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 


CE SeGedotcaciwatsyDaseewncacweseons 5% 
Clear Lattice, S45, 4- to 1 
#00 te. ft. 
MEEP.. £ding peau Gmiaie mie Ge wea we Wueae ae 
Di”  tekpnkivaeadcedauherdbedweaneeeas ‘to 
Da” ‘sbestintneale dave dcsbernawkne xan cae 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Dec. 1: 


Plooring 
1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Behetter seat tack $63.50 003.28 
eeeecees eece -f9o 
Flat grain—Babetter bc caietaree 41.00 40.50 
Bh eiaraia nena 34.00 
No 56 dindrdacl 24.25 
Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $36.50 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............ 41.50 
Finish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5410° B&better ......cccccces $61.00 
5/4&5&10”" B&better ..........- 72.00 
Cee OE BS BE cee sivscdccvccsece 66.75 
Discount on moldings, 13. and under.. 39% 
1%” and over... 30% 
Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, 1x 8”, No. 1....... $35.00 
Bee « SU Ba bccses 27.00 
> iB 3 Saree eet 25.00 
Re, Se 4 EG Beek cebeds oss eccreess 19.25 
Dimension 
ie. 3 ee Bi ee Oe BE os cadccaescdays $24.00 
i. ee i Pe cae 0s ea element ob 27.75 
Se gi re 33.00 
a BR OE ee Ree OF wince ccivsvevins 23.50 
De > Se OO Ei eens secsecseess 26.50 
Lath 
ie. 2. OE Oc canksdconertecbtscacnaian $4.40 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Dec. 10@—Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 
CoMMON RovuGH BOARDS AND FENCING— 


10&12 ft 14 ft. 16 ft. 
We. 1, 18 Ho cecvcess $43.00 $43.00 $49.00 
PP cccvcces 46.00 46.00 48.00 
IS BP cccccees 50.00 50.00 48.00 
IBIS .ccccesee 58.00 55.00 53.00 
1213"... ccccce 76.00 74.00 72.00 
Me. 8, 1S Precoccecee 35.00 35.00 40.00 
1x 6%... ccceee 36.00 36.00 39.00 
BED ccccccecs 39.00 38.00 37.00 
i) PPE 42.00 40.00 38.00 
1213”... .cce0e 50.00 46.00 45.00 
Wo. 3, 1% 47. cccccee 27.50 27.50 28.50 
Tx 6... cccccce 30.50 80.50 31.50 
BE DB vcccvcede 32.00 32.00 32.00 
1210? .. cccccce 33.00 32.00 32.00 

1 W ncecececs 34.00 


x12 
For all white pine Nos. 1 and 2, add $1; 
for 81S or S2S add $1. For resawing add $1. 
S48, D&M, drop siding etc, add $1.50. 


No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, $26; 


6-inch, $28. No. 4, 6- to 20-foot, 8-inch, $29; 
10- inch, $29; 12-inch. $30. 
No. 1 vane, STurFrr, S1S1E— 

10’ 12 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
2x 4” ....$35.50 $33.50 oe3. 44 $33.50 $35.50 
2x 6” .... 33.50 33.50 32. 50 34.50 
a OB .cce Cee 35.50 33. 50 33.50 35.50 
SELO” ccoe Stee 38.50 38.50 37.50 37.50 
SEE" 2sen TO 39.50 39.50 38.50 39.50 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 


Srptnc 4- AND 6-INCH, 4- TO 20-FrooT— 
Canadios 


Bébtr. Cc D E C&bt. 
a ooccouP aan $35.00 $25.00 $17.00 $32.00 


41.00 30.00 20.00 34.00 














APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 8.—Average wholesale 
prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Appala- 
chian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 

4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
Cae WHITE Oak— 


B nccccccce ere tty etre tory $155@168 
Selects ..... - 105@11 ett fey: *115Q@120 
No. 1 com.... 80@ 8 85@ 90 90@ 95 
No. 2 com.... 45@ 50 54@ 59 Ht 
Sound wormy. 43@ 45 62@ 57 te oe 


QUARTERED RED vVAK— 
a setaees --$115@120 ... . oe 
kh ince ME EE See <t% #04 
No. 2 com.... 45@ 50 . « 


PLAIN WHITE AND RED OaK— 
FA 


ee eee eee 


on woe wees $100@110 $110@120 $130@135 
Selects ...... 70@ 75 75 80 95@100 
No. 1 com - 60@ 68 68 73 80@ 8 
No. 2 com 40@ 45 48@ 55 58@ 63 
No. 3 com 26@ 28 27@ 29 28@ 31 
Sound wormy. 49@ 61 57@ 60 60@ 65 
Basswoop— 
Ue cee neo 75@ 77 75@ 80 85@ 90 
No. 1 com 57@ 60 62@ 67 70@ 16 
No. 2 com.. 32@ 35 37@ 42 42@ 47 
CHESTNUT— 
2a $ 80@ 85 $ 95@100 $105@113 
No. 1 com.... 48@ 54 54@ 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com.... 22@ 23 23@ 24 23@ 24 
Sd. wormyand 
No. 2 com.. 32@ 34 36@ 38 88@ 40 
No. 1 common 
& Better, 
sound wormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 
BircH— 
i eer. $100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 common 
and sel. ... 65 65@ 70 710@ 175 
No. 2 com.... 35 37 40@ 42 42@ 44 
BEECH— 
OO er $ 60@ 65 $ 65 70 $ 70@ 16 


No. 1 com.... 40 43 45 48 45@ 560 
No. 2 com.... 25 28 28@ 30 30@ 33 


PoPLAR— 


ms & saeed $140 $150 $160 
Oe. cscaness 105 120 130 
Sas & Sel. 80 95 110 
awnnemare 60 65 70 
No 2 pp $ 38@ 41 44@ 46 46@ 48 
No. 2 B...... 830@ 32 32@ 34 34 
MAPLE— 
ee sehendeed $ 70@ 75 $ 76@ 80 $ 87@ 92 
No. 1 coramon 
and sel. ... 46@ 61 58@ 63 65@ 70 
No. 2 com.... 34@ 36 40 40@ 42 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are average carlot prices, Mem- 
phis base, obtained for oak flooring during the 
week ended Dec. 1, as reported by the Oak 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Association: 


ist até. wht..... 
DOE Ge. TOG. osc 0s i 3 can 
2nd qtd. w&r. 71.48 $60. 00 $50. 00 aes 
Bat em. WEE. cscs 71.37 63.99 62.38 $43.95 
Igt PEM. POBecccce 67.03 64.06 50.88 48.01 
2nd pln. wht..... 62.49 53.88 39.45 36.87 
2nd pln. red..... 61.78 53.56 39.45 37.43 
eS  Saaee 52.53 38.98 32.10 30.47 
SEE. ies me 0 act 18.32 18.62 10.00 an 
14%4x2” 14x14” te x2” $,x1%” 
lst qtd. wht..... hi 09.50 ot 
Sn ata. WEr.... ceecc $54.79 "32/60 “a 
SEG Dem. Wales ccs $69.88 69.32 70.83 $53.00 
Be Dek POG. cc cce 66.75 er 58.11 45.27 
2nd pln. wht..... 57.66 57.17 51.80 43.00 
2nd pln. red..... 58.16 58.50 49.52 i: 
ee ews e cane 38.95 39.00 37.32 





WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 10.—Prices of West 
Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- 
tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 

Ash: FAS 4/4, $100@105; 5/ and 6/4, $115@ 
120; 8/4, $125; 10/ and 12/4, $135@140. Com- 
mon, 4/4, $62; 5/ and 6/4, $75; 8/4, $85. 

Chestnut: FAS, 4/4, $88@90: 5/ and 6/4, 
$110@115. Common, 4/4, $55@57; 5/ and 6/4, 
$65@68. Sound wormy, 4/4, $38@40. No. 2, 
4/4, $28@30. 

Poplar: FAS, 4/4, $115@120; 5/ and 6/4, 
$130. Clear saps, 4-inch and up, 4/4, $82; 5/ 
and 6/4, $87@90; o/s $95. Comes, 4/4, $62@ 

° $7 0@75; 8/4, $78@80. No. 2— 
A i 4/4, R 4: 5/ and 6/4, $49; 8/4, 
$51@54 2—B common, 4/4, $30; 5/ and 
6/4, $33@33 8/4, $34@ 36. 

Red Oak: FAS, 4/4, $100@105; 5/ and 6/4, 
$115@120; 8/4, $120@i25. Common and select, 
_ = 50@65; 5/ and 6/4, $72@75; 8/4, $70@ 

2 common, ch $45@47.50; 5/ and 
6/4, $17@50: 8/4, $50@55 

White Oak: FAS, ot 3115 @120; 5/ and 6/4, 
$125@130. 8/4, $130@14 Common and select, 
ag oo @75 

Peery s'/* $5 
58: "8/4, $60@63 


0@53; 5/ and 6/4, $55@ 








; 5/ and on “$75 @80; 8/4, $80.0 86. 


Dece' 


one 
clea 
pile 


sec 
for 


a i 


—— se | 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following axe prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


H— 
as as Sel, No.1 No.3 

4/4 ...$ 80.00 $ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 38.00 $ 21.00 
$/4 122° 96.00 ” 80:00 65.00 40.00 21.00 


6/4 ..- 110.00 95.00 65.00 40.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 100.00 75.00 45.00 22.00 
BasswooD— 

4/4... 76.00 66.00 48.00 32.00 24.00 
5/4 . aa 67.00 50.00 34.00 25.00 
6/4 80.00 70.00 53.00 35.00 25.00 
8/4 84.00 74.00 60.00 35.00 25.00 
10/4 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 ° 
12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 ee 


Key stock, 4/4, $75; 5/4, $80 or on grade; 
FAS, $90; No. 1, $70. 

1x4- inch No. 1 face cir. & btr., $66; 1x5- 
inch, $76. 


4/4... 86.00 66.00 44.00 28.00 20.00 
5/4... 91.00 71.00 52.00 34.00 20.00 
6/4... 96.00 76.00 58.00 36.00 20.00 
8/4... 101.00 


Ww 

~ 

ee 

oo 

— 

° 

S 

o 
ak a, 
— —) 
S — 
~ 

o 

ro) 

— 

te 

o 

o 

9 

. 


5/8 ... 76.00 61.00 35.00 25.00 


For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & ote. 
add $15; for 5-inch & wdr., 8-foot & lgr., add 


$2. 

Price of 4°& 6-foot lengths, $28. 
red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 1x4-inch, two face clear, $80; 
one and two face clear, $65; 1x5-inch, two face 
— one and two face clear, $70; run of 
pile, 


For sel. 


4/4 ... 70.00 cove 45.00 25.00 19.00 
5/4 .-- 18.00 «-«- 650.00 28.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 75.00 eee 50.00 28.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 80.00 «e+ 60.00 35.00 %25.00 
10/4 ... 95.00 «++» 75.00 60.00 cose 
12/4 ... 105.00 --++ 85.00 65.00 30.00 


*Bridge plank. 


Sorr MaPLE— 


4/4... 62.00 62.00 42.00 25.00 19.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 60.00 33.00 20.00 
6/4... 80.00 70.00 68.00 30.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 88.00 78.00 63.00 34.00 21.00 


Rep Oak— 
4/4 ... 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 17.00 
5/4 ... 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 J y 7 : 


HarD MAPLE ROUGH FLOORING STOCK— 


No.1 No.2 No.3A 

com. com. com. 
Os ciestmncewiome aes acon ety 00 ey 00 $20.00 
ie -cieenteveeeeesdeuee .00 3.00 23.00 


Harp MaPLe— 


Sel. No. 1&Sel. 
FAS 6”&wdr. 6”&wdr. No.2 No. 3 
4/4 ...$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 44.00 $ 31.00 $ 17.00 
5/4 ... 80.00 65.00 50.00 34.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 8800 68.00 55.00 34.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 965.00 75.00 63.00 34.00 21.00 


10/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 30.00 
12/4 ... 118.00 98.00 83.00 650.00 30.00 
14/4 ... 135.00 125.00 110.00 60.00 36.00 
16/4 ... 170.00 145.00 130.00 60.00 35.00 


Add for 8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and 
wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40. 

Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
of 12-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent, 


BEECH— 
FAS vpn 
5/4 No. 2 com. & b $33.00 
4/4 ...$ 55.00 $40. ‘00. "$35.00 25.00 19.00 
5/4 ... 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 22.00 
6/4... 70.00 60.00 50.00 35.00 22.00 
8/4 ... 80.00 coee 60.00 40.00 25.00 


END DRIED WHITE MAPLE— 


B nig 1&Sel. No. 2 No. 3 


FAS and 

Nos.1 & 2 Nos.1 & 2 
ER ea eo ueen teks $110.00 $ 85.00 
SER ERE eae 115.00 90.00 
Ee He 120.00 95.00 
Sateen PN .. 130.00 105.00 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 10.—Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 


Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 





Mississippi 

Southern Northern and 
Florida Florida Georgia 
NE Sisto in boa secacae $40.00 $44.50 $55.00 
RE 6d Wika ecnaanet 39.00 42.50 51.00 
ET «ads ev aiearantt 40.00 44.50 51.00 
| | 7p» sare 50.00 52.50 56.00 
0 48.00 49.50 54.00 
> =i a 60.00 64.00 64.00 
OG er 56.00 61.00 62.00 
BEETS” cecccccces peed 67.50 71.00 
DGG” i. escteew seus 64.50 69.00 
EE vee weewaee ee saa 83.00 
WEOEEO sesecosce Kena 77.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, ‘ada $2. 

Each 2 feet additional, add $1. 00 to 32-foot 
price. 

Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 


Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%,-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 


B&btr, ht. rift..$84.00 No. 1 sap flat. .$42.00 
B&btr,.sap rift. 69.00 No, 2 sap flat.. 28.00 
B&btr, flat...... 49.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 18.00 


Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 
1x6” S25 --- 82089 1x10” %x ieee 
1x8” %x7%y.... 30.50 1x12” %x11%.. 31.50 


Shortleaf Dimension, S48, %4-inch Scant, 
16-foot 


to 
ees $30.00 DE nadanceas. $31.50 
Re cial ang wai Dee .. GREE vensweees 32.50 
De” . dsdiesanas 30.00 

North Carolina Pine Flooring 

No. 2&btr. No.3 No. 4 
ae. Serene $67.00 - 00 eens 
Te ae ene: 47.50 40.00 $29.00 


io ao Dried North Carolina Roofers 

x6”, %x5%....$32.00 1x10”, %x 9%..$33.50 
1x8”, %x7%.... 32.00 1x12”) %x11ig.. 34.50 
ig -inch thick, “$1 more. 


Red Cedar Bevel Siding 


Y%x 6", shone tin et Sia lia a a usa oe ac $40.00 
T'S ee Sar et eee 56.00 
ee, Qe tec ee eee are 65.00 


Maple Flooring f.0.b. Philadel phia 
§3x2%” 1yyx2%” 


MFMA First grade .......... $84.75 $88.25 
MFMA Second grade ......... 70.75 74.25 
MFMA Third grade .......... 50.75 54.25 
Pondosa Pine Dressed 
1 - c No. 2 No. 3 
> . #8 Teer rr $ 69.50 $59.50 $46.25 $37.75 
x 6” re ee 79.50 64.50 44.25 38.2 
1x 8” ceekbaced 74.50 64.50 44.25 39.25 
| re 84.50 74.50 44.25 39.25 
oy pile aden ad 99.50 89.50 48.25 40.25 
13” and up..... 104.50 94.50 53.25 43.25 
‘ Lath, 4-foot No. 1 
eeruce +6 Wale eae $6. 7h c.i.f.—$6.75 delivered 
WOO 35k os Cee 4.90 c.if.— 5.50 delivered 








HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple, beech and birch flooring, as 
reported to the Maple Flooring Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, averaged as follows, f. o. b. 
cars flooring mill basis, during the week ended 


Dec. 
MFMA MFMA MFMA 
Maple— First Second Third 
ER” § vaddewe ee veda $76.61 $62.62 $43.95 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 10.—The following 
are today’s prices on Ameiican black walnut, 
f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


FAS, 6-9%” wide: 4/4, $240; 5/4, $250; 6/4, 
$255; 8/4, $265. 

_— 4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 
No. 1: 4/4, $95; 5/4, $110; 6/4, $120; 8/4, 


No, 2: 4/4, $40@42.50; 5/4, $45; 6/4, $45; 
55. 





For Editorial Review of Current Market 
Conditions See Page 29 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 11.—A firm market 
prevails pretty much throughout the list in 
Canadian white pine, and there is no pressure 
to sell on the part of the mills. Stocks of 
the wholesalers are also smaller than they 
cften are at this time of year, so that ad- 
vances seem likely as soon as there is greater 
activity in business. The demand is on a 
restricted basis, owing to the desire of buyers 
to take inventory. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 11.—Eastern spruce 
frames are firm at $42 base. Production is very 
light. Retail yards are taking little random; 
Provincial stocks are light and prices keep 
steady. Scantling is $33@34; the 2x6-inch 
and 2x7-inch are scarce and fetch $34. Offer- 
ings of dry boards are so meager, that 
despite the bargains from the South and West, 
prices are growing still firmer. There are 
plenty of eastern spruce lath, demand is quiet 
and prices are weak. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Dec. 12.—The automobile body 
interests are in the market for 6/4 and 
thicker No. 1 and better maple, birch and 
elm. On account of the small amount of dry 
stock available a number of mills have with- 
drawn from the market until after Jan. 1, 
The furniture 


anticipating better prices. 











trade is taking Nos. 1 and 2 common hard- 
woods, principally maple, birch and bass- 
wood. Flooring factories are running to 
capacity, with only a small stock of dry 
flooring maple on hand at mill points. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dee. 10.—Southern 
hardwoods continue spotty, with wholesalers 
reporting a fair run of small sales. Some 
furniture factories are getting ready to take 
on heavier stocks following the inventory 
period, according to inquiries received by the 
trade. Better business is expected from au- 
tcmotive factories and bus body builders also 
for January-February shipment. Export trade 
is rather dull, although several fair sized in- 
quiries from United Kingdom ports are men- 
tioned. Several good sales of sap and red 
gum to furniture factories and to the auto 
trade were reported. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 11.—Hardwood de- 
mand is fairly active, and is showing up bet- 
ter than oftentimes in the end-of-the-year 
period. Consumers are carrying small stocks 
in most cases, and their operations are now 
on a larger scale, so that replenishing is nec- 
essary. The trade this month is said by some 
wholesalers to be on about the same scale 
as last month, and coniderably better than 
that of October. Prices are firm, with some 
items up a little. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Dec. 10.—In_ southern 
hardwoods there has been little buying, ex- 
cept for shipment after Dec. 25, when in- 
ventory taking will have been completed. In 
the meantime, manufacturers have shown their 
faith in the market by advancing prices $1 on 
common grades of oak and gum and $3 on 
FAS oak and gum. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Dec. 12.—Fir demand is slow, 
although country yards are buying mixed 
cars to some extent to round out stocks. 
Such orders, hgwever, are hard to place ow- 
ing to the Bondition of stocks on the Coast, 
and mills nigh specialize in mixed cars are 
holding tr to the list. Industrial trade is 
on a fair basis’. Engelmann spruce is mov- 
ing rather» freely to the consuming trade. 
Dry mill stocks are depleted and prices hold 
firm. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 11.—Demand for 
fir is good for the season. There is a nice 
volume of orders coming from the Southwest, 
and a fair string of industrial orders is being 
placed. Some retailers are putting out in- 
quiry for spring requirements. Prices here 
are unchanged. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 10.—Sellers are 
finding it increasingly difficult to place con- 
signment stocks of fir except at concessions. 
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Pine. 
whiteness. 
way it saws and nails. 


items. 


E. H. VAN OSTRAND, President 


Alex W Stewart, 931 Lumber Exch. Bldg, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


© CRAIG MOUNTAIN 
' Pondosa Pine 


a 





Here’s Quality You Can 
Build Sales On 


Few woods are so well liked by carpenters 
and builders as is Craig Mountain Pondosa 
They like its lightness, its softness, its 
They like the way it works, the 


Hence, few woods possess the trade-building 
and trade-holding qualities of Craig Mountain 
Pondosa Pine. It will pay you to sell this satis- 
faction-giving lumber in all yard and shed 


Ask us to quote on a mixed car! 


CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER Co. 
WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


G. S. Patterson, P. O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


W. C. GEDDES, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


D. Clinton Van Ostrand, P. O. Box 99, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


W. H. Lewis, 406 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Denver, Col. 














The mills, on the other hand, are disposed 
to mark up their figures and curtail produc- 
tion. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 10.—Competition in fir 
continues keen, with supplies abundant and 
continued heavy arrivals. Demand is fair, 
with deliveries in the suburbs delayed some- 
what by the first snowfall of the season. 
Water shipments, No. 1 common, ec. i. f. New 
York harbor: 


10 ft. 12 ft. 14 ft. 18 ft. 

Me” cocceceetes $28.00 $29.00 $27.00 $33.00 
eS scsnevetass 28.25 29.25 27.25 33.25 
22 ft. 

Mr «sa¢tcedees 27.50 30.50 30.50 33.50 
MEE « Sen ae e006 wis 29.75 31.75 31.75 33.25 


Clear vertical grain fir flooring, f. o. b. New 


York rail rate, 1x3-inch Bé&better, $56.50; 
C, $45; 1x4-inch, $56.50 and $49. 
CYPRESS 
ST. LOUIS, MO., Dec. 10.--The common 


grades of yellow cypress continue scarce, as 





a result of lessening production and stocks at 
mills, and prices are from $1 to $2 higher 
on all items, The upper grades continue dull. 
Business in red cypress continues good. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dee. 10.—Cypress 
items are showing more strength. Some good 
orders for C and B finish, and also for in- 
terior trim, were placed for January-February 
shipment. Stocks are ample for present re- 
quirements, and local retailers are buying only 
for immediate wants. Prices show a slightly 
firmer undertone. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Dec. 12.—Northern hemlock 
stocks are badly broken and several pro- 
ducers have withdrawn from the market on 
this account. The demand from the country 
retail trade, however, is strong. Prices hold 
very firm at $3 off the Broughton list, with 
every indication that there will be an ad- 
vance after the first of the year. 


es 

BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 11.—Very little east- 
ern and nothern hemlock is coming into the 
market. Demand is quiet. Prices keep very 
firm. Random boards are almost impossible 
to secure; there are a few clipped eastern to 
be had at $34, and northern clipped at $1 legs 
Western hemlock also is quiet, and transit 
prices for straight lots of hemlock and mixed 
fir and hemlock are irregular. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 10.—Demand for hemlock 
is holding fairly well with habitual users, but 
little new business is developing except in 
timbers. Western hemlock is in better de- 
mand and is much more plentiful than eastern, 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Dec. 12.—There is a seasonable 
demand for Pondosa and Idaho pines at steady 
prices. Sash and door and other consumers 
are in the market right along for their re. 
quirements in California white and sugar 
pine. Prices of selects and boards are tak- 
ing on a much firmer tone, but shop grades 
are unchanged. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 11.—There is an 
active demand for western pines, particu- 
larly from industrial consumers. The mill- 
work plants along the Mississippi are buying 
actively, a good deal of California shop moy- 
ing to these. Yard demand is not so active, 
but there is a better inquiry coming in, 


NEW YORK, Dec. 10.—Shortage in certain 
items of Idaho, particularly No. 3 common, 
grows more acute as the season progresses, 
with no promise from mills of replenishments 
at any early date. Demand is fairly active, 
and there is no question that the shortage of 
Stocks has caused some inconvenience. At 
the moment, many of the mills report their 
stocks well sold out. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 11.—The trade in 
California pines is called quiet, with most con- 
cerns holding off until they have finished their 
inventories at the end of the year.. About the 
only business that is being done with some 
sellers is out of the yard, but the number 
of orders on hand is fair considering the sea- 
son. It is not expected that prices will show 
any decline in the near future, as the mill 
stocks are small, particularly those of lead- 
ing items. While D selects appear weak, C 
selects and clear lumber are firm. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Dec. 12.—There is a fair move- 
ment of southern pine to country retailers 
who are placing orders for mixed cars to 
round out their yard stocks. Industrial con- 
sumers are buying considerable quantities of 
crating. Local yards are not actively in the 
market at present. Railroads are inquiring 
for car repair and maintenance material for 
1929 requirements. Prices generally are 
steady. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Dec. 10.—The southern pine 
market showed further softening this week, 
and there is a much larger spread in quota- 
tions by manufacturers than there was rea- 
son to expect. Some of the larger mills have 
joined the smaller ones in cutting prices, and 
an unsettled condition exists, Most dealers 
are busy with inventory taking and are not 
inclined to take on lumber at any price, while 
others will quickly snap up any item that may 
be offered at what they consider a bargain. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 10.—Orders are 
better this week in southern pine, although 
cemmon lumber items are a little weaker in 
price. Local wholesale business is slow, but 
the trade hears that big buyers are getting 
ready to enter the market after inventory 
period. Export trade is good. Wholesalers 
here are optimistic. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 11.—Southern 
pine business is good in this market. There 
is an active demand for lumber in the South, 
and a good run of orders from oil field towns. 
Industrial demand is good, particularly in 
the East, which also is making some pur- 
chases of yard stock. There is less demand 
for mixed cars for immediate shipment, and 
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el 
more orders for stocking purposes. Prices 
remain unchanged, but are likely to be firmer. 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec, 11.—The southern 
pine trade is quiet. Retail stocks dre light 
and broken. Sellers are very eager ffor busi- 
ness, but the general range of quotations re- 
mains about the same as for several weeks. 
Roofer prices are irregular. Recent sales 
of 8-inch air dried were at $30.50—31.50. 
Partition is selling fairly well at $46.25@48 
for B&better 11/16. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


NEW YORK, Dec. 10.—Demand for shingles 
is fairly active, but there is such an abund- 
ance of stocks on hand that little impression 
is being made on the surplus. Latest prices: 

Red cedar shingles, water shipments, c. i. f. 
New York harbor: 

American British Col. 


Metra CLEATS 20. c ccc cccee $ 4.35 $ 4.25 
WE cco scccceseceves 5.30 5.55 
SEERE pccccctnnceresues 5.25 5.40 
Perfectione ..ccccccccecs 6.40 6.50 
DOMES oc veeceses re senee 15.00 15.25 
Eastern spruce lath are in fair demand at: 
1%-inch slab (by vessel)....... $6.40 to $6.50 
1%-inch slab (by rail)......... 6.75 to $6.90 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 11.—Demand for 
shingles is not active, and prices remain un- 
changed. A few cars that were getting into 
trouble have been moved at concessions,: but 
mostly prices have been maintained. Demand 
for lath is light, and southern pine prices 
have softened a little. There is a good de- 
mand for California pine lath and siding, and 
some business is going to the redwood mills. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 11.—The clapboard 
trade is now very quiet. Because of snow 
and real winter weather, residential building 
has slowed down and retail yards are selling 
little for outside work. The yards have light, 
broken stocks of clapboards. Eastern spruce 
and native white pine are quite as scarce and 
frm. Ample stocks of clapboards from the 
West Coast are in eastern storage, and can be 
had at fairly attractive prices. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 11.—Boxboard con- 
sumers are doing little buying. Box and shook 
factories report a good volume of orders on 
their books, and inquiries that indicate in- 
dustrial consumption of packing lumber will 
be fully up to normal proportions during the 
first quarter of the new year. Some bargains 
in odd lots of boxboards are being offered, but 
the market as a whole can be described as 
steady. Round edge, white pine inch box- 
boards are $27@30. 


Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies may be obtained from R. E. Burn- 
ham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents 
each. State number of patent and name of in- 
ventor when ordering: 

1,691,927. Shaper-head for woodworking machin- 
ery. William E. Glatt and Ernst Hermann, Chi- 
cago. 

1,692,049. Packing box. Redmond H. Pangborn, 
Tacoma, Wash, 

1,692,230. Woodworking machinery. Wallace W. 
Stoaddard, Bongham, Me., assignor to -United 
Shank & Findings Co., Boston, Mass. 

1,692,580. Mortising machine. Reynaldo Sanchez, 
Monterey, Mexico. 

1,692,700. Machine for rejecting faulty separa- 
tors. Frank B. Rae and Vernon A. Smith, Berke- 
ley, Calif., assignors to Western Lumber Manufac- 
turing Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

_ 1,692,915. Crate. Stanley O. Wood, Kenova, W. 
Va., assignor to Kenova Box Co., same place. 

1,692,997. Saw-dressing device. James H. Roberts, 
St. Helen’s, Ore. 

1,693,290. Floor-nailing machine. Alvin A. Faw- 
cett, San Francisco, Calif. 

1,693,395. Device to prevent warping in drying 
lumber. Esther J. Lawton, Pine Ridge, Ore. 


eat Cutter head. Winslow Jones, Seattle, 
ash, 


1,693,486. Apparatus for treating wood with 
ozone. Gustave Lyon, Paris, France. 

1,693,521. Equipment for manufacturing box 
Parts. Homer E. Leash, Niles, Calif., assignor to 
International Wood Products Co., same place. 

1,693,777. Structure for drying wood. Olof En- 
8elbrektson, Bogen, Sweden. 














en FIRE Fiddles / 


When FIRE begins to fiddle and Believing in prevention first, we 
the flames begin to dance—what cooperate with policyholders to 
eliminate fire risks and prevent 
loss. But if FIRE does break 
through and takes his toll, our re- 
sources and reputation guarantee 
fair adjustments and prompt pay- 
ment of losses. Our policies are 


then? However careful you may 
be, you cannot make your plant 
absolutely immune to fire. You 
can prevent three out of four 
fires by the elimination of fire 


causes, but the time may come designed by lumbermen to give 
when FIRE will slip in and tune the highest degree of protection 
up his fiddle. possible to the lumber industry. 


Ask any of our companies about the protection provided under our policies 
and our fire prevention service, and the saving in insurance cost effected by 
our dividends. : 


Associated Lumber Mutuals 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., Northwestern Mutual Fire Association, 
of Indianapolis, Ind. of Seattle, Wash. 
The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Fire Insurance 
of Boston, Mass. Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., Central Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Mansfield, Ohio of Van Wert, Ohio 








iii Quality OAK FLOORING 


Closet Lining _ lives up to its name in every way—the finest quality 
Manufacturea from Southern Oak, uniform in milling and grading. It’s the 
Tennessee Aromatic kind of flooring builders want and therefore sells quickly 
fs —*> i = for dealers. Try some and see for yourself. 

widths. Order in carlots or L. C. L. to suit your requirements. 


De Soto Hardwood Flooring Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Providence Factory 
NICHOLSON FILE CO. 


Files That S ave 


Out of each Nicholson and Black Diamond Saw 
File you get a maximum number of filing strokes. 
In other words, Nicholson and Black Diamond 
Saw Files last for a good long while. 


But because these files have unusually sharp teeth, you 
only use a minimum number of strokes on each filing job. 
Which is another way of saying that Nicholson and Black 
Diamond Saw Files save time. 


NICHOLSON FILE Co. 


Providence, R.1., U. S.A. 





Time 








Philadelphia Factory 
G. & H. BARNETT CO. 




















Log Rate Case Order Postponed ‘ 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Dec. 10.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has postponed its order in 
the log rate case, which has created such a furor 
among the lumbermen of this section because of 
its drastic effects. The order, which was sched- 
uled to go into effect Dec. 10, will not become 
effective until Feb. 8, 1929, at the request of 
Federal Judge Sibley, of the United States dis- 
trict court at Atlanta, before whom several 
protests by Jacksonville and Palatka manufac- 
turers are pending. 

The ruling would increase the rates of intrg- 
state shipments of logs from pdints on the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad to Jacksonville and 
other Florida points. Postponement of the case 
is considered a distinct advantage for the de- 
fendants, in that it will afford adequate time for 
full presentation to the Federal court of facts 
involved and that it will enable local lumber 
mills to continue to operate through this winter. 


Orders of the Commission 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 10.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has dis- 
missed Docket No. 20354—S. L. Culler Lumber 
Co. vs. Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway 
Co. et al.—finding that rates charged on nine 
carloads of lumber shipped from Buick, Mo., 
to Hillsdale, Mich., were inapplicable, and di- 
recting refund of overcharges. 

In Docket No. 20223, Division 4 finds that 
the rates charged the Keasby & Mattison Co. 
on numerous shipments of lumber from points 
in North Carolina and South Carolina to Am- 
bler, Pa., on the Bethlehem branch of the 
Reading railroad, were unreasonable. The 
shipments in question moved prior to Aug. 20, 
1926, when Ambler was given the Philadel- 
phia rate. For many years prior to that date 


Ambler had taken a 1-cent differential over 
the Philadelphia rate. Rates were revised on 
July 20, °1924, presumably in» compliance with 
the order of the commission in the North 
Carolina Pine Association case, and Ambler 
placed in the ag a Stagger group, the 
differential over Philadelphia being increased 
to 3 cents although the rate from the origins 
involved to Ambler was actually reduced one- 
half cent. Division 4 holds that the 3-cent 
differential was unwarranted, even though 
Ambler had not complained of the 1-cent dif- 
ferential over a period of many years. Com- 
missioner Woodlock dissented on the ground 
that the soundness of the principle underlying 
group rate adjustments is no longer open to 
question, and Ambler was included in a 
higher-rated group for many years. Repara- 
tion is awarded, the amount to be determined 
in accordance with Rule V. 


Railroad Car Purchases 


In the latest issue of Railway Age, inquiries 
and orders for railway cars are reported as 
follows: 


INQUIRIES—Chicago Great Western, 300 auto- 
mobile cars and 200 box cars; Lehigh Valley, 
200 mill type gondola cars of 70 tons’ ca- 
pacity, 500 hopper cars of 70 tons’ capacity, 
and 300 automobile box cars of 40 tons’ 
capacity; Louisville & Nashville, 1,200 gondola 
cars of 50 tons’ capacity, 40-ft. 6-in. long; 
250 mill type gondola cars of 70 tons’ 
capacity and 45-ft. long; 750 single sheathed 
automobile cars of 50 tons’ capacity and 
300 single sheathed box cars of 50 tons’ 


capacity; Missouri Pacific, 1,000 box cars 
of 50 tons’ capacity, 40-ft. 6-in. long; 750 
automobile cars of 40 tons’ capacity, 40-ft. 
6-in. long; 250 automobile cars of 50 tons’ 


a 
capacity, 50-ft. 6-in. long; 500 hopper cans of 
70 tons’ capacity! 500 stock cars, 20 dump 
cars of 20 cu. yd. capacity; 60 caboose cars 
100 of the 50-ton automobile and 250 of the 
40-ton automobile cars are to be equipped with 
end doors. 


OrpDERS—Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe hag 
authorized the purchase of 2,000 box cars of 
50 tons’ capacity, 500 single deck stock cars of 
40 tons’ capacity, 250 double deck stock cars, 
450 gondola cars of 50 tons’ capacity, 250 mill 
type gondola cars of 70 tons’ capacity, 150 
hopper cars of 50 tons’ capacity, 150 sulphur 
cars of 70 tons’ capacity, 500 refrigerator Cars 
of 40 tons’ capacity, 200 flat cars of 50 tons’ 
capacity and 125 caboose cars. 


Want Joint Through Rates Continued 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 10.—J. H. Townshend, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, announces that proceed- 
ings have been started by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on its own initiative to de- 
termine whether joint through rates between 
points in the United States and points in 
Canada can be continued in view of a recent 
ruling of the United States Supreme Court. 
There is a large movement of forest products 
and Mr. Townshend has had the association's 
general counsel prepare a brief to be pre- 
sented to the commission supporting the con- 
tinuance of joint through rates. 





Holiday Reduces Week’s Loadings 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 12.—Loading of 
revenue freight for the week ended Dec. 1 
totaled 899,786 cars, the car service division 
of the American Railway Association an- 
nounced today. Due to the observance of the 
Thanksgiving holiday, this was a decrease of 
128,904 cars under the preceding week this 
year, with reductions being reported in the 
total loading of all commodities, The total 
for the week of Dec. 1 was a decrease of 
18,701 cars under the same week in 1927 and 
151,433 cars under the corresponding week 
two years ago, both of which periods, however, 
did not include a holiday. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the week 
totaled 336,121 cars, a decrease of 3,522 cars 
under the corresponding week last year and 
30,878 cars below the same week in 1926. 

Coal loading totaled 179,123 cars, an increase 
of 20,927 cars above the same week in 1927 
but 71,675 cars below the same period two 
years ago. 

Grain and grain products loading amounted 
to 53,570 cars, an increase of 3,630 cars above 
the same week last year and 5,194 cars above 
the same week in 1926. In the western dis- 
tricts alone, grain and grain products loading 
totaled 35,746 cars, an increase of 2,073 cars 
over the same week in 1927. 

Live stock loading amounted to 25,647 cars, 
a decrease of 8,587 cars below the same week 
last year and 9,196 cars under the same week 
in 1926. In the western districts alone, live 
stock loading totaled 19,226 cars, a decrease 
of 7,141 cars compared with the same week in 
1927. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload 
lot freight totaled 225,270 cars, a decrease of 
31,311 cars under the same week in 1927 and 
36,442 cars below the corresponding week two 
years ago. 

Forest products loading amounted to 58,662 
cars, 2,456 cars below the same week last 
year and 5,942 cars under the same week in 
1926. 


To Increase Hickory Output 


Daytona Beacu, Fia., Dec. 10.—F. W. 
Skirlo, proprietor of the Flomich Co. sawmill 
at Holly Hill, announced today that he had 
ordered new machinery for the plant for the 
purpose of filling extensive export orders. The 
firm recently sold 6,000,000 feet of stumpage 
to a Kentucky firm, which will manufacture it 
at the local mill for export to Europe. The 
Flomich Co. also recently shipped several car- 
loads of hickory round timber to Germany, 
where it will be turned into tool handles. 
Florida hickory, Mr. Skirlo said, is much in 
demand for the reason that it will not check 
or discolor in curing. The mill will employ 
about forty men after installation of the new 
machinery. 
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